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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEanTs,’ 
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The udependent. 


SONNET. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





Save that theré may be one love-garnering 
breast : 

Will bold us unforgotten when we die, 

From all the paths that most familiar lie 

We shall be missed but few brief days at best. 

Noteless as noiseless pass we to our rest ; 

Slip from the ear and tongue as from the eye. 

Earth knows no break, no change to signify 

Our absenee. . Yea, Time and Nature, lest 

In our behalf remonstrant they appear, 

Make stealthy haste to blur and cover o’er 

The stone’s laborious lettering before 

The yielding mound that settles year by year 

Is leveled, and‘ the place—our last place here— 

That knew us once, knows us indeed no more 


rr 


BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
MRS. MAXWELL’S MUSEUM. 


BY H. H. 








Ona corner of one of the streets in Bowl- 
der is a building with a narrow and some- 
what rickety staircase Jeading up. on the 
outside, At the top of the staircase is the 
sign ‘‘ Museum.” , 

f) & place te find a museum, to be 
sure!” and ‘‘Museum of what?” are the 
instinctive comments of the traveler, at 
sight of this sign. The chances are a 
hundred to one that he will not go up the 
stairs and will never give the sign asec. 
ond thought. Yet whoever visits Bowlder 
and goes away without seeing this muse- 
um loses one of the most interesting and 
characteristic things in Colorado, I smile 
to recollect how it was only an idle. and 
not altogether good-natured curiosity 
which led me to visit it, Somebody had 
said in my hearing tbat all the animals in 
the museum were shot and stuffed by Mrs, 
Maxwell herself, and the collection was 
nearly a complete one of the native animals 
of Colorado. That a pioneer woman should 
shoot wild cats and grizzlies seemed not 
unnatural or improbable; but that the 
same woman who could fire a rifle so well 
could also stuff an animal with any sort of 
skill or artistic effect seemed very unlikely, 
I went to the museum expecting to be 
much amused by a grotesque exhibition of 
stiff and ungainly corpses of: beasts, only 
interesting as tokens of the prowess of a 
woman in a wilderness life. 

I stopped short on the threshold in utter 
amazement. The door opened into alittle 
vestibule room, with a center table piled 
with books on natural history, shelves 
containing minerals ranged on the walls, 
and a great deer standing. by the table, in 
as easy and natural a position as if he had 
just walked in. This was.Mrs, Maxwell’s 
Teading-room and study. On the right 
hand a door stood open into the museum. 
The first thing upon. which my eyes fell 
was a black-and-tan terrier,lying,on a mat. 
Not until after, a second or two did the 
strange stillness of the creature suggest to 
me that it was not. alive. Even after I 
had stood close by its side I could -hardly 
believe it... As I moved about. the room, I 
found myself looking back. at it, from 


point after. point, and wherever we went, 


its eyes followed us, as. the motionless 
eyes of a good-portrait will always seem 
to follow one about; There was not’ a 
single view in which he. did not look as 
alive as alive dog cam. when he does not 
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stir. This dog alone is enough to prove 
Mrs. Maxwell’s claim to be called an artist. 

In the opposite corner was a huge bison, 
head down, forefeet planted wide apart 
and ata slant, eyes viciously glaring at the 
door—as distinct a charge as ever bison 
made. Next to him, on a bigh perch, was 
a huge eagle, flying with outstretched 
wings, cartying in his claws the limp body 
ofalamb. High above them a row of un- 
blinking owls, labeled 

“The Night Watch.” 

In a cage on the floor were two tiny young 
owls, so gray and fluffy they looked like 
little more than owls’ heads fastened on 
feather pincushions, Mrs. Maxwell opened 
the cage and let them out. One of them 
flew instantly up to its companions on the 
shelf, perched itself solemnly in the row, 
and sat there motionless, except for now 
and then lolling its head to right, or left. 
The effect of this on the expression of. the 
whole row of stuffed owls was something 
jndescribable. It woud have surprised 
nobody at any minute if oneand all, they 


had begun to loll their heads. 
The walls of the room were filled with 


the usual glass-doored eases of shelves, 
and, to our great surprise, there were curios- 
ities from all parts of theworld. Japanese, 
Chinese, Alaskan, Indian—the collection 
was wonderfully varied. Mrs. Maxwell 
has the insatiable passion of a born col- 
lector, and, having visited San Francisco, 
has had opportunities of gratifying it toa 
degree one would not bave believed possi- 
ble. The collection of miaerals and ores 
of the territory is a very full and interest- 
ing one. There are also fine collections of 
shells from various countries. These and 
the other foreign curiosities she has ob- 
tained by exchange and by purchase. 

The distinctive feature of the museum, 
however, is a dramatic group of animals 
placed at the further end of the room, 
Here are arranged mounds of earth, rocks, 
and pine trees, in a by no means bad imi-, 
tation of, a wild, rocky landscape. And 
among these rocks and. trees are grouped 
the stuffed. animals, in their families, in 
pairs, or singly, and every one in a most 
life-like and significant attitude, A) doe is 
licking two exquisite little fawns, while 
the stag looks on with a proud expres- 
sion, | A bear is crawling: out of. the 
mouth of a cave. A fox is slyly prowl- 
ing slong, ready to,spring on a rabbit. 
A mountain -lion is springing literally 


through the branches of a tree ona deer, . 


who is running for life, with eyes blood- 
shot, tongue out, and every muscle tense 
and strained. Three mountain. sheep— 
father, mother, and little, one—are climb- 
ing a‘rocky precipice. A. group of ptar- 
migans shows.the three colors—winter, 
spring, and summer. - A mother grouse is 
clucking about with a brood of chickens in 
the most inimitably natural way. And 
last, not least, in an out-of-way corner isa 
touch of drollery for the children—a little 
wooden » house, like a dog-kennel, and 
coming out of the door.a very tiny squirrel, 
on bis hind: legs; with a very tiny yellow 
duckling hanging on his arm. The con- 
scious strut, the grotesque. love-making of 
the pair is as positive.and as ludicrous as 
anything ever seen in a German picture- 
book. Only the most artistic arrangement 
of every fiber, every feather; every .bair 
could’ bave produced. such ‘a result. We 
laughed till we. were glad to sit down on 
the railing, close to the grizzly bear, and 





But a funnier thing still was on the left 
hand—a group of monkeys sitting round a 
small table, playing poker. ‘One scratch- 
ing bis head and scowling in perplexity 
and dismay at his bad cards, and 
another leaning back smirking with 
satisfaction over his certain triumph 
with ‘his aces; one smoking with a non- 
ehalant air; and all so absorbed in the 
game that they do not see the monkey on 
the floor, who is reaching up a cautious 
paw and drawing the stakes—a ten dollar 
bill—off the edge of the table. Beard him- 
self never painted a droller group of mon- 
keys, nor one half so life-like. -It will al- 
ways be a mystery to me how to these 
dead, stiff faces Mrs. Maxwell succeeds in 
giving so live and keen and individual a 
look. 

I found, upon ‘talking witb ber, that she 
has had for a great many years this passion 
for collecting birds ‘and beasts. She began 
the collection fot her own pleasure, ‘and 
took several courses of’ instruction from 
taxidermists, that she» might be familiar 
with all the processes. Her awn methods, 
however, are peculiar. She molds’ the 
animal. first of plaster, jast as she wishes it 
to stand. Then she covers it with the skin, 
fitting the skin to it, instead of stuffing the 
skin out ‘till it is in the shape ofan animal, 
It-seems that there is twice as much skin 
on an animal as it needs to cover it, and 
that one reason stuffed animals ordinarily 
look so’ frightfully unnatural is that the 
skin is stuffed till it is stretched out of all 
proper proportions, 

Mrs. Maxwell is, then, in reality a sculp- 
tor of animals. None of the animals in 
her museum are, properly speaking, 
‘stuffed animals.” They ‘are sculptured 
animals, covered with skins appropriate to 
their kind. 

The collection of birds is a beautiful one 
nearly exhaustive of the Colorado birds 
and contaming many fine specimens from 
other countries,.. These; are arranged in 
the usual conventional manner on the usual 
candelabraclike trees, and they look even 
more than ordinarily conventional by side 
of the dramatic, moving, speaking animals 
that surround them. . I said: te Mrs. Max- 
well; 

‘* The contrast between these birds and 
the rest of the. animals, in point of life-like- 
ness, proves the excellence of, your dra- 
matic way of arranging the four-footed 
creatures. Isuppose it would be impossi- 
ble to do the same ora sitnilar thing for 
the birds.” 

‘Not at all,” she replied. ‘It, only 
needs room, which I have not.. They can 
be.mounted upon living trees and look just 
as natural as any of the, others.” 

Her face lights up and, glows as she talks 
of, ber pursuit. It was a very genuine gift 
and passion in the outset, and it has only 
strengthened by ils years of success. under 
difficulties,. It is not true, as I had been. 
told, that.all the animals in her collection 
have been killed by her; but very many,of 
them bave, and every one, has been pre- 
pared and mounted: by her own hands, with 
no assistance except such as was absolute- 
ly necessary in the heavier work which 
required men’s strength. I was astonished 
(o learn .that.the present collection had 


been,,made in five years. ..Her first col- 


lection she had sold, five years ago, to obtain 
money to make a larger one., Her great 
desire-is to make a Colorado museum which 
shall be truly a complete one of all the 
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minerals and fossils and Indian relic: 
Coloradoans ought to join iands with ber 
in the enterprise, and all strangers who 
visit Colorado ought to see her museuni— 
not only as a collection interesting in itself, 
but as-evidence how independent a genu'ne 
passion for anything is of outside stimulus 
and help. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“*THar’s Grant’s race-track.” 

The man who said this—tke tall, bony, 
bearded sovereign. whom. we, had; picked 
up somewhere out of the sands of New .. 








‘Jersey that morning in the down trip— 


jerked his head over. his left shoulder 
toward a high board fence to the. right, 
and then, stooping a little, spurted a stream 
of amber, or tobacco-julee, at the blinking 
eyes of a little woolly dog that had climbed 
upon the platform and was smelling us a 
welcome to Long Branch. After that, this 
tall and angular citizen, who seemed to be 
perfectly at home and. to know just what 
he was talking about, took his carpet-bag 
by its two ears, swung it oyer his shoulder, 
and, again jerking his head toward the 
tall board fence, started away on the edge 
of the crowd toward the hotels. 

I had gone to Long Branch almost-solely 
to see the President of the Great Republic 
—the great man whom my people had 
placed atthe head of my country. Even 
the board fence, you see, under the circum- 
stances, had to mea great interest, I stopped, 
stood there, contemplated it, and won 
dered if the coat of whitewashing and the 
singular advertisements had any. possible 
significance. I suppose I had as. well 
stood in the sands of Africa and looked in 
the face of the Sphynx. With my intense 
imagination, which is a curse, I always 
picture men and scenes so vividly that, 
even. after I have seen the real, the picture 
which [had had in my mind stands out 
the clearer of the two. I could now see 
the President perfectly well in my mind, 
back there behind the high board fence, 
horses, dogs, cigars, whisky-bottles, and all. 

And then bad I not seen ail these in the 
glorious wood-cuts of the patriotic and 
refined (?) prints of America always during 
my. years of travel in strange lands? 
Have not these energetic illustrated jour- 
nals, with a noble desire to dignify their 
country in the eyes of the civilized world, 
sent their artistic wood-cuts into almost 
every bank and hotel of the Continent? 
Have. they not thus set up the man whom 
the people have chosen to stand at the head 
of thé Great Republic, before all the world 
during all the years of my wandering, as a 
sort of idiotic adjunct to a levee of bull 
pups? 

Why, then, could I not see this second 
fiddler who reveled and made merry 
while the people groaned under accum:- 
lated’ debts and disasters? There he was, 
in my mind’s eye: Nero with his catgut, 
Caligula with his horse and other senators, 
sitting back there between bis two bull- 
dogs on the high platform, with. his legs 
crossed, and chewing away in a sort of 
satisfied, drunken cannibalism at the corpe 
of a cigar, that bad just died from the 
fumes of whisky! 

That is truly the picture which I had of 
the president of the noblest and most en 





animals and birds of the territory and its 


nobling land upon earth, as I took my way 
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to the hotel and turned my head now and 
then to take a louk at ‘‘ Grant’s race-track.” 


I wonder if it ever occurred to certain. 


one eee and disaffected men that right 
here tiom lies one of the 
finest poigts of honoris or outside of the 


> books. 


“ The wae * God bless hérf’ The 
a time va “expression and Saw 
BAN to ca country thPough their 
are as they lifted the first glass at 
dinner, was On the waters of Oregon, in a 
little British“man-of-war, and years and 
years ago. Yet I shall never forget it. 
And whenever and wherever I see it—and 
that is: whenever and wherever I see 
a true Englishman and gentleman abroad— 
I, too, feel like rising, to my feet and say- 
ing “The Queen. God bless her!’ for I 
know that I am in good company, with 
quiet and. brave and patriotic gentlemen, 
and men who would not for the world, in 
my presence, at least, say one word against 
my country or its representative. 

To stick a pin here and stop and think a 
moment, I do not believe one can really re- 
call a single great act or expression. in the 
life of the Queen of England. In truth, 
she seems to me to have always been a 
sort of negative and helpless, though, no 
doubt, most kind-hearted and well-disposed 
woman. But in all the girdle of the earth 
you wil] not find one lady so universally 
respected and beloved asshe. And all that 
love and respect means a whole line-of- 
battle ships: Itis Nelson and Wellington 
in one. It is Gibralter. it is one of the 
strongest towers in the British battlement. 

Yet all this Jove and respect, out of which 
comes this strengtb, is owing not so much 
tothe simple virtues of Her Majesty, but 
tothe manly, decent bearing and respect 
of her subjects toward the common courtry. 

¥ might urge a second reason for behay- 
ing with, at least, tolerable decency toward 
the unfortunate man who happens to be 
set up asa mark for mud-balls, whoever 
he may be. And that reason is—though I 
fear this argument will not be of much 
force or practical use in political America— 
that reason is, I say, we ought to have 
in this land, professing Christianity, some 
little regard for the truth. 

And, finally, did you never reflect that 
it is hardly manly to throw mud at a man 
who cannot stoop to throw mud back at 
you? You see that sort of practice, under 
such circumstances, is very much like strik- 
ing a Woman. 

I was an utter stranger and alone, and 
did not at all know where I was to begin 
or how to proceed to gratify what I deemed 
a laudable desire to see the President of 
of my country; but, after being brushed 
down by the African, I descended from my 
room and confronted the clerk of the hotel 
with an interrogation. 

Mr. Clerk walked up and down behind 
his battlement, brisfling at the mouth with 
tooth-picks. He was the true non-committal 
American hotel clerk, and did not answer 
me foralong time. He had two wooden 
tooth-picks in his mouth already, and was 
eating uway at them as if he was a sort of 
centaur and they were a kind of long oats 
that be was very fond of. I knew perfectly 
well be was wondering and wondering as he 
walked up and down, and now and then 
dipped down into the little trough and took 
another nibble of oats, whether I was a 
Democrat or Republican and really be- 
lieved in the third term. 

At last the oracle spoke. ‘‘Soso!” said 
the oracle, and took another nibble of oats. 
He peeked at me mysteriously; and I, to 
be sociable, peeked back. Then he turned 
to his ledger, looked up and down the 
lines, as a clerk always will when he does 
not want to fiud anything; and, at last, hav- 
ing fully made up bis mind that it was all 
right and that my nod meant derision, he 
jerked up his head and said: 

‘*He always drives by in the afternoon 
—when he is sober enough.” 

Armed with a newspaper and cigar, I lay 
in ambush for the President in one of 
the little canvas shades by the roadside, 
along with a crowd of pleasure-seekers, 
until nearly five o’clock, when some one 
at my side said, quietly: ‘‘ There goes the 
President.” Perhaps it'was an old affair 
with the others; but there was no commo. 
tion, no expression of good or ill-will 


pect whifeh thOse | | 





whatever, if I may except the little boy on 
the grass at the outside of the awning, wlio 
‘Biliped a pesnut-shell after the little one- 
horse open carriage as it whirled at a good 
pace‘up the long; lévél-road. 

_He had passed within & few paces of tis. 


writer who defameg a livin 
the country bas set “ a 


In fact, I had been looking at him for half | 3 


ia minute before I knew that this was the | 


Presidéat of the mighty Republi¢ avd the 
C&ptaig that the world-wad ina roar 
of adfhiratioi over ohly a few yeereago. 
The face is a great face. Theis ho 
doubt of that whatever. It is made up of 
savage strength and gentleness together. 
Afterward, when I came to know and con- 
verse with this man, I kept all the time 
thinking of a favorite and famous lion in 
the gardens of London. This splendid 
beast was in the habit: of licking my hand 
whenever I could get the cross and cruel 
keeper’s back turned; and he would put bis 
paw through the bars, and let me stroke it 
and fondle with it till he saw the keeper 
about to turn round, and then he would 
draw back and wrinkle up his brows and 
look like a thunder-storm that was ready 
to burst. In fact, to. finish the story about 
the lion, he did burst out on that cross 
old keeper one day, and with a single paw 
through the bars scalped him to the 
shoulders—took head and all. 

To get back to the subject. The President 
was driving alone, holding the reins in a safe- 
careless fashion, as if he was used to them, 
and. now and then lifting his hat to the right 
and left whenever there was any recogni- 
tion or demonstration whatever, and I 
believe invariably to the ladies whom he 
met driving down the beach. In the 
little knot of people with whom I happened 
to be sitting I saw but one hat touched. 
I afterward discovered that this only gen- 
tleman of our little group was the French 
barber. 

Perhaps I bad as well say it here as any- 
where, that I do think the American has 
less politeness in his make-up—save, per- 
baps, on the Pacific Coast and the further 
South, where there is a sprinkling of Latin 
blood—than any other human being that is 
civilized enough to wear a hat. 

A man in the plainest black, a very 
broad-shouldered, strong-built man, melted 
away in the crowd of carriages of theline, 
and I for the first time in my life had seen 
a president of my country. Dogs, horses, 
whisky-bottles—all that picture was demol- 
ished. I even looked in yain for the cigar 
as he drove back by us, after half an hour; 
for it was not. Yet I afterward noticed, 
not to enter into detail about trifles, that 
the cigar is the rule when driving. The 
sandy beard is a bit gray, hair thick and 
black, the fuce full and the very picture of 
health and composuré, and the man may 
safely count on a quarter of a century of 
rest upon earth after his retirement. 

How we met, how I camé to be so 
honored as to sit with the great captain and 
talk with him under his rvof of lands and 
scenes we were equally familiar with in 
Oregon, and all that, would be very inter- 
esting, indeed. But here I shall draw the 
line. The man’s cottage is his castle and 
it shall not be invaded. All the pleasant 
little things that passed under the Pres- 
iden#’s roof are sacred. But the satisfac- 
tion that I felt on finding this man one of 
the simplest and sincerest, the purest and 
the best of men I cheerfully share with 
you who have prideand patriotism to glory 
in our country’s renown and the bonor and 
the good name of her great men. 

Do not make a mistake here. I have 
no favors to ask whatever. I opposed 
the election of General Grant as Presi- 
dent and shall oppose him again, if 
there be occasion, because ours is 
not a military government. Since we 
aré a peaceful, pastoral country, caring 
nothing about arms or armies, save in an 
emergency, I do not’ believe in always 
having a military man at our head. But I 
do glory in my country, her great achieve- 
ments and her great men, and this man 
now at ber head is certainly one of the very 
greatest that have been given her. 

If any man should go through a great 
park, throwiog stones and mud at the most 
beautiful and the best pieces of marble and 
doing all in his power to defaee them and 
make them look vile in the eyes of all men, 
what would be thought of him? And yet 
that man is very imnocent compared to the 








misplrer¢; 4 


Bt ey 
‘its dark Work, that man at the 


head of our common state seems to me, so 
far as I could see, to be one of the most 
noble and perfect men in the world. 

It bas been my fortune during the past 
five years to meet with, in one way and 
another, about all the heads of the greut 
powers of the Old World, and I am free to 
say that 1 baw nothing there more courtly 
and decorous, and at the same time simple 
and menly, than the bearing and behavior 
of the President of the United States, who, 
I am informed, has still for the first time to 
visit ‘‘Grant’s race-track.” Mine wasnota 
hurried visit at all, but extended ‘over 
some time at Long Branch, and, if this man’s 
every-day life is any key to his character, 
the country had ought to count itself very 
proud, indeed, of this figure for its great 
gallery. I am perfectly aware, however, 
tbat I know nothing at all about the polit- 
ical life of the great captain, and it is pos- 
sible he is even as great a failure as an 
administrator as was the Duke of Welling- 
ton. I can only say to my people of the 
Great West, who have not an opportunity 
to see the man as he fs or his life and sur- 
roundings, that they must journey far 
before they find a simpler, a more gentle 
and refined little household than that which 
our President rules over in the cottage at 
Long Branch. In his domestic adminis- 
tration be is certainly a success, and a 
kinder father is not to be found. I take 
the responsibility of prophesying that this 
will be the verdict of Time upon his 
administration of the affairs of the com- 
mon state also. Gainsay it who will. 

In conclusion, I must say that some 
Weeks of idliog about the Branch, where 
the President was to be seen almost daily, 
some little intercourse with him, some 
conversation on knotty subjects, which it 
seems to me Congress only succeeda in 
tying up tighter every time it touches 
them, some close observation in that gentle 
and happy household, and all that, assures 
me that this man is not only a very great 
man, as the world has long since said, but 
also a very good man, indeed. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC UNION CON- 
FERENCE IN BONN. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





On Monday morning, Aug. 16th, the 
Conference met again in the Music Hail of 
the University, at ten o’clock, to hear the 
report of the committee, which held pri- 
vate sessions on the afternoon and evening 
of the Lord’s Day. Dr. Ddllinger said that 
the result surpassed his hopes. The mem- 
bers of the committee arrived at harmoni- 
ous conclusions on all points which 
properly constituted the dogma of. the 
procession of the Holy Ghost. They had, 
besides the four articles adopted on Satur. 
day (and mentioned in my last letter), 
agreed on six propositions based upon the 
writings of John of Damascus, the last of 
the Fathers and greatest divine of the East, 
who summed up in the eighth century the 
whole previous dogmatic development of 
the undivided Cécumenical Church. These 
propositions were adopted by the Old 
Catholic and Anglican members of the 
eommittee unconditionally, and by the 
Oriental members with the reservation of 
the formal approval of their authorities. 
They are as follows: 

1. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father as the beginning (497%), the cause 
(airia), and the fountain (74) of the Deity. 

2. The Holy Ghost does not proceed 
from the Son, since there is but onebegin- 
ning and cause in the Deity, by,whichall 
is brought forth. (This isa — of 
the Latin doctrine.) 

8. The Holy Ghost: proceeds from the 
Father through the Son (d¢ viot). 


4: The Holy Qiost«is the image of the’ 


Son, a8 the Son is the image of the Father, 
He proceeds from the Fathercund rests ‘io 
the Son, as the power shiping forth from him 
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Afiveiiending: ‘the tes; 
tinued: We baveundertaken the work to 

bring together the Beet Christian churches 

and to prepare fora union. That the work , 
has reached this stadjum justifies the hope 

that our efforts are accompanied by the 

blessing of God. Former efforts of. the 

kind were rather under the curse of God. 

What a difference between the councils of 

Lyons and Florence, which failed, abd thia 

Conference of Bonn! We intend to con- 

tinue Otr work of peace next year. We 

hope then to hear from ouf Oriental and 

Russian friends that their highest church 

authorities are satisfied with this settlement 

of the Filioque controversy. 

(They ought to be satisfied, for the arti- 
cles of agreement are substantially « tri- 
umph of the Greek doctrine. But there is 
no prospect that the Church of England, 
which has incorporated, the-doctrine of 
double procession in her litany and com- 
munion service, will change her liturgieal 
formulas.) 

The remainder of the morning session 
and nearly the whole of the afternoon 
session (being the seventh and ‘the last) 
were taken up by a long, but extremely 
interesting lecture of Dr, Ddllinger on 
Anglican Ordination, Purgatory, and the 
destructive influence of the Papal system 
on the nations of Europe and America, 
The last part was a powerful argument for 
Protestantism. We must content ourselves 
with a brief abstract of these remarke ble 
deliverances, which show the present in- 
tellectual stage and tendency of the Old 
Catholic movement. It has evident! 
broken with the Council of Trent, as w 
as with the Council of the Vatican, and 
must ultimately go beyond the ofd tecu: 
meénical councils, to the fouttdin-bead of 
the infallible Word of God. 

1. Anerican Orptnation. The Church 
of England has all the essential elements 
of a valid ordination—viz., (1) the matter, 
the imposition of bands; (2) the form, the 
words ‘Receive the Holy Sprit”; (3) the 
sacramental grace, the communication of 
the official gift. The term sacrament is 
not essential, since the word may be used 
in a wider and narrower sense. At the 
time of the Reformation, when the Church 
of England assumed its present shape and 
form, the word was confined to baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which must be 
confessed to be sacraments in an emphatic 
and peculiar sense. (These additional re- 
marks on the subject of Anglican orders 
were occasioned by the objections and 
doubts of the Orientals, who cannot be 
moved from their historical traditions and 
cannot be reconciled to the marriage of 
English bishops and their inseparable con- 
nection with Protestantism.) 

2. Pureatory. With this doctrine we 
must make clean work (“‘eillig aufrdumen”). 
It is, in connection with indulgences, one of 
the greatest nuisances of the Roman Church, 

lt was unknown to antiquity. It was 
first introduced in the West by Pope Greg- 
ory I, about 600, who perverted the ancient 
truth of a middle state of progressive 
purification and preparation for Heaven 
into the error of a material purgatorial fire. 
Tbe Greek Church ignored this corruption, 
and adhered to the olderand more spiritual 
idea, together with optional (not obligatory) 
prayers for the dead. The schoolmen of 
the middle ages elaborated Gregory’s notion 
and brought it into connection with the 
papal indulgences for money, by which 
the pains of purgatory may be abridged 
and souls transplanted into Heaven, This 
is an entirely new doctrine. The Popes 
took advantage of it, and monopolized the 
power of granting indulgences, which 
formerly could be given by every bishop 
and priest.- The Pope thus became, as it 
was expressly claimed, the ruler of three 
kingdoms—the kingdom of Heaven, ‘the’ 
kingdom on earth, and the kingdom of 
Hadeswith the keys to open and to’close 
at his pleasure. In x you find often the 
advertisement on churches: ‘‘ To-day souls 
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are delivered from purgatory.” The fiction 
is based on visions of morbid imaginations 
of pious nuns, who saw a mass of fire and 
terrible tortures in theother world. Bellar- 
min appeals to them as an argument, be- 
cause these nuns haye been canonized, and 
thus their visions approved by the Church, 
We Old Catholics wholly reject this me- 
die val fiction of purgatory and indulgences, 
because we know almost the day when 
they were introduced and because they 
bave proved a source of incalculable mis- 
chief avd corruption. 

Let us now rise to a higher and broader 
view, and try the system which triumphed 
in the Vatican Council before the tribunal 
of bistory. Although the Vatican system 
is new as a dogma of faith, it was at work 
long before as a private opinion, especially 
in Spain and Italy, where it was taught by 
Jesuits in the schools and supported by the 
Inquisition, In Germany,and Franee, also, 
the Jesui's exerted all their influence since 
the time of the Reformation in favor of the 
universal dominion and infallibility of 
Popery. Their influence has everywhere 
been ruinous to the interests of nationality, 
civil and religious freedom, intellectual 
progress, and public morals. It tends to 
turn meo and nations into passive tools of 
the absolute dominion of priestcraft, 
culminating in an infallible Pope and 
would-be representative of God on earth. 

Dr. Ddllinger then passed in review the 
modern history of Germany, Poland, 
France, Spain, South America, and Italy, 
and made Jesuitism responsible for creat- 
Ing division and ‘distraction, war and 
bloodshed, and the decay of true religion. 
We cannot follow him into details. It is 
a fearful catalogue of crime which this 
Catbolic historian, from the immense 
stores of his learning, registered against 
the Papal system. The Thirty Years’ War, 
which laid waste the half of Germany, is 
chiefly the work of Jesuits, backed by the 
Pope. The same system has brought 
France to such a degradation that we find 
there now little else than gross supersti- 
tion, with pilgrimages, lying miracles, and 
the idolatry of the material heart of Jesus 
(since they do not know what to do with 
the whole Christ) on the one hand and infl- 
delity and chronic revolution on the other. 
It had dismembered Poland inwardly before 
the surrounding powers performed the 
office of burial. It has all but ruined 
Spain, and brought her down from the 
lofty position of a first-class power to per- 
petual revolution. It kept Italy divided 
and is the deadly foe of Italian unity and 
nationality. It keeps Mexico and South 
America in a state of semi-barbarism, 
while the United States, under the con- 
trolling influence of Protestantism, are 
teeming with prosperity and progress. If 
Romanism is growing io North America, 
it isdue solely to emigration, especially 
from Ireland; but it can never attain the 
ascendency there. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ddllinger mentioned 
the sad fact that Christianity, after an ex- 
istence of 1,800 years, has not been able to 
subdue more than one-third of the human 
race, there being only 350 millions of 
Christians, while there are 120 millions of 
Mohammedans and about 700 millions of 
heathen. The slow progress of Christian 
missions, in which England and America 
take such an active atid honorable share, 
proves that there must be something rotten 
in Denmark. The divisions of Christen- 
dom must be healed before it can triumph 
in the world. 

Dr. D. then definitively announced the 
resumption of these Union Conferences at 
Bonn in the autumn of next year, and 
thanked the assembly for giving him the 
rarc privilege (without being asked!) to 
monopolize the greater part of its time. 

The Archbishop of Syra, in the name of 
thc Orientals, expressed in an his 
great joy over the happy result of the Con- 
ference. The Anglican Bishop of Gibral- 
tér did the same in English on behalf of 
his brethren. Their pious wish that the 
churches of Christendom would soon be 
united fn one truly catholic church found 
a hearty response. Bisbop Reinkens re- 
cited the Te Deum, the Pater Noster, and 
offered a Latin prayer for unity in faith and 
love. This was the only prayer heard in 
this Conference. But ‘‘all is well that 
ends well.” 

Thus closed the second Union Confer- 


- ence in Bonp, and with ita memorable 


episode in modern church history and an 
important chapter in the development of 
Old Cathelicism. 

Woww, Gunmany, August 19th, 1816, 
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A MEDIEVAL LEGEND. 
© A thousand years are as 4 day.” - 





BY MRS. EMILY B. FORD. 





A MONK at eve in musings sage 
Half dreamed above his missal’s page, 
Whose pious texts and well-conned lore 
Were edged all round about with store 
Of dainty maryzins, sweet and fair, 
Of birds and flowers illumined there. 
All day he at these pictures wrought, 
And in the restful twilight sought 
To make some lovely image shines 
Around the words of love divine. 
A verse kept ringing in his ears: 
“A day is like a thousand years’’; 
“A thousand years is like a day 
In God’s great presence,"’ it did say. 
What doth this wondrous saying mean? 
He on bis hand his head did lean, 
And, gazing on the carven screen 
That stood the chancel aisles between, 
He entered in the silent choir 
And knelt and prayed with strong desire 
That God to him would now reveal 
What this strange saying held in seal. 
At close of vespers still he knelt, 
While all the train of brothers melt 
Into the darkness. There he lay 
When matins sang the birth of day ; 
But after matins came a bird, 
A little bird, whose song he heard. 
It fluttered up and down the choir, 
Melodious singing, higher, higher, 
Till step by step it drew him out 
Into the wood that lay about 
The priory’s brown, mossy hight. 
It sang so sweet that with delight 
He listened, and forgot his wish ; 
Forgot his prayers, his book, his dish 
Of lenten herbs, his brothers all, 
While sweeter, softer with its call 
Melodious sang the little bird ; 
Nor could the rapt monk say one word, 
Till suddenly she flew away, 
And left him all alone to pray. 


Returning from the lonely wood, 

To seek his loving brotherhood, 

No more the wonted gate he found, 

He stared in terror all around. 

Where is the path that gently wound 

About the lovely garden-ground ? 1“ 
Upon his startled vision falls 

But lofty arch and doorless walls, 


Bewildered, desolate, distraught, 

He entrance to the convent sought; 

But as he entered all was strange, 

Where’er he looked he noted change: 

New faces strangely met his view, 

New abbot, prior, brothers new ; 

And high-built battlements that crown 

A moat, and drawbridge that lets down ; 

And frowning warders silent glide 

Where. once through leayes the breezes 
sighed. 

And when he asked with piteous pain 

For all his ancient comrade-train, 

«* Why, dreamer, they’re no longer here, 
They sleep in graves for many a year. 
The dead thou seekest, or their dust, 
Berieath the chapel—nay, thou must 
Not let thy face take on snch woe— 
They died three hundred years ago ; 
Their gravestones even we cannot show. 
How is it this thou dost not know ?”? 


The monk stood speechless. Old and gray, 

He turned him round to go away 

From his dear home ; when lo! he heard 

In mystic whisper: “If a bird 

With slender note transport thee so 

That seasons come and seasons go, 

And centuries vanish and long years 

Seem moments; when thy mortal ears 

Hear angel music, and the. song 

Of thousand thousands full and strong 

Worship the Lamb upon the throne 

With thrilling voice and harp’s sweet 
tone, 

While golden vials fill the airs 

With odors rich of saintly prayers, 

While through the dome of Heaven the 
while 

God’s glory shines like mother’s smile ; 

While all these raptures strike the chord 

Of worship for thy Saviour Lord, 

Then, mortal doubter, thou may’st know 

Time bath no limit thou canst show 

But in some mystery of light 

It yet may vanish out of sight. 

‘A day is as a thousand years 

When God before thy sight appears. 

A thousand years is but a day, 

Which like a dream doth pass away.’ ”” 


The listening monk a long breath drew, 
Upon its sigh his soul out-flew; _ 
No more he lingered here on earth, 

His Saviour granted him new birth 
And angel life, so that he knew 

In Heaven this vision cometh true. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Wrrntn a few years sone of our com- 
munities have forbidden all resort to cor- 
poral punishment for refractory pupils. 
It is denounced as barbarous and degrad- 
ing. An indiscreet administration of it 
arouses an excitement as indiscreet as the 
original sin. Instead of removing the one 
offender, we remove from all bands the 
weapon with which he has offended. It is 
ulways so much easier to generalize than 
to discriminate. 

Nevertheless I relapse into barbarism 
sufficiently to suggest that, in the present 
state of our civilization and our school or- 
ganization, corporal punishment isa means 
of grace which we cannot abolish, and 
have not abolished without injury. The 
necessity of using it is very, perhaps in- 
creasingly, rare. The teacher who fre- 
quently and freely resorts to it is pre- 
sumptively unfit for his situation. But 
the power to use it should vest in the 
teacher, and is a preventive of mischief. 
Corporal ptinishment has never been 
abolished in the kingdoms of nature or 
of grace. Few well-trained or even ill- 
trained families exist in which, at some 
time or other, in greater or less degree, 
some resort to it has not been found 
necessary or made expedient. Many a 
mother knows that, while five of her chil- 
dren can be governed by a look or au ap- 
peal to their reason or their love, the sixth 
is amenable only to the argument of a little 
whisk. Every teacher knows that there 
are boys who, by some inward conforma- 
tion or some defect of home training, do 
not respond to the ordinary motives of the 
school-room. Our delicacy, which thinks it 
unmanly and barbarous to flog these boys, 
bas no last resort but to send them home. 
But what is this? We are depriving them 
of school privileges. We are wresting 
from them the opportunities for education. 
Weare sending them back to parents who 
have already showed themselves incapable 
of training their children. Instead of sup- 
plementing the defects of home, we intensi- 
fy them. We give the little victims over, 
uvhelped and hardened, to the cruel indulg- 
ence, to the fatal unwisdom of their un- 
taught, incapable guardians, To turn many 
of these boys out of school is to‘turn them 
upon the street, is to let them loose into a 
life of idleness and lawlessness. Itis unjust 
to the parents, as well as ruinous to the 
child. The former have paid their share of 
the taxes which support the school, and they 
have aright to all the benefit which the 
school is capable of bestowing. When they 
send their children to school, the school 
ought to teach and govern them, not send 
them home again. This is just what the 
naughty boys want. In very many cases 
the rod would not need to be used. If the 
boy knows that by playing tricks, or by 
prolonged idleness, or contumacy, or re- 
bellion he will only be sent adrift, he will 
play the tricks and wrench himself free 
from restraint. If he know, on the con- 
trary, that the result of his tricks and his 
manners will be personal chastisement, 
public discomfiture, and social disgrace, 
with his tasks to be performed just the 
same at the end of it all, he will be very 
likely to give over bis contention before 
it be meddled with. The mere knowledge 
that a rod impends is the turning-point 
between vice and virtue. The boy may 
not be inherently vicious, but ‘‘roguish.” 
Half his trouble is the turbulence of 
his animal spirits, the overflow of his 
vitality, hitherto unrestrained, lawless 
and, if left lawless, certain to work 
mischief. The school supplies just that 
element of austerity, perhaps of justice, 
which the home training lacked and 
which the boy’s character needed. I 
have heard teachers who themselves never 
inflicted corporal punishment affirm that 
the evil effects of its abolition were clearly 
perceptible. Its use is as salutary as its 
abuse is brutal. Its abolition in school is 


as unwise as would be its abolition in the 
family; while its abuse in school bas been 
far Jess common than its abuse in the fam- 
ily, since the superior cultivation and con 

trol of the teacher more than offsets the 
superior affection of the parent,’ and is, 





therefore, 6 safer guaranty against passion 
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and consequent excess and injustice, The 
sweeping away of corporal punisoment 
from schools is the flowering of that tare of 
weakness which springs to vigorous growth 
side by side with the wheat of kinduess in 
our rich American soil. It is the same 
vague, blind, emasculate, injudicious com- 
plaigance which winks at crime and shrinks 
from punishment and pardons cut, aud is 
not so far removed from cruelty to the 
community as it is from beneficence to the 
criminal And always and everywhere it 
is, to the full measure of its influence, sub- 
versive of manhood and fatal to character. 

If the good God should ever change bis 
mind so far as to give children only into 
the hands of those who will bring them up 
to all good principles and practices in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, it 
might well be that the severer forms of 
penalty would naturally fade out and dis- 
appear from the schools. But at: present 
nothing seems to be further from his 
thought, and we must plan accordingly, 

We may set never so many safeonards 
around tbe rod; but the only one that isof 
the smallest account, is @ teacher wise 
enough to know when to use it and when 
to let it alone. A teacher who is at once 
gentle and inflexible, who sees the inside 
of the young mind and can put bimself in 
its place, who demands accuracy but does 
not overwhelm timidity, who can diserim- 
inate between fun and falsehood, between 
weakness and viciousness, between. in- 
capacity and idleness, who bas a hundred 
eyes to see what ought to be seen, 
but can also. on, occasion be a Jittle blind 
and a little deaf—a man, in’ short, who, 
besides learning, bas sympathy and sense— 
such a one need he hampered by no lim 
itations in teaching or in governing, 
while to put into a positionof the utmost 
delicacy and importance a hot-headed, un- 
cultivated, and parrow-minded person, and 
expect to make him useful or harmless by 
merely disarming him, seems to be the 
furthest in tbe world from inatclligent 
economy. 





THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tne Constitution of the United States 
expressly authorizes Congress “‘to coin 
money” and ‘‘regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin.” It also forbids the 
states to “coin money,” to “emit bills of 
credit,” or to **make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” This grant of power and these 
prohibitions relate to a common subject, 
and itis by taking them in their connec- 
tion with each other and in their object 
that we are to ascertain what is the money 
of the Constitution—the money which its 
framers had in view and meant to author: 
ize Congress to establish. The just read- 
ing of the Constitution on this subject, as 
observed by Daniel Webster, is the follow- 
ing: 

**Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin; but no state shall coin money, 
emit bills of credit, or make anything but 
gold and silver coina tender in. payment 
of debts.” 

Alluding to the prohibitions in respect to 
the states, Justice Washington, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court in the 
case of Ogden vs. Saunders, said: 

‘These prohibitions, associated with 
the powers granted to Congress to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin, most obviously con- 
stitute members of the same family, being 
upon the same sudject and governed by 
the same policy. his policy was to pro- 
vide'a fixed and uniform standard of value 
throughout the United States, by which 
the commercial and other dealings be 
tween the citizens thereof, or between 
them and foreigners, as well as the 
moneyed transactions of the Government, 
should be regulated.” 

Chief-Justice Taney, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States vs. Marigold, referred 
to the coining power as ‘‘an important 
trust invested by the Constitution,” and 
also “*to’the obligation to fulfill that trust 
on the part of the Government—ormely, 
the trust and the duty of creating and main- 
taining’ a uniform and pure metallic standard 























of value throughout the Union.” He then j 


proceeded to say: 


“The power of coining money and of 
regulating its value was delegated to Con- 
gress by the Constitution for the very pur- 
pose, a8 assigned by the framers of that 
instrument, of creating and preserving the 
por cbse and purity of such a standard of 

te.” 


To secure the result thus aimed at, as 
stated by the Supreme Court in the above 
cases, we have the provisions‘ of the Con- 
stitution in respect to the creation of 
money and the regulation of ils value, 
with the restrictions upon the states in ref- 
erence to the same subject. The matter is 
not left to the states and is not committed 
to Congress except in these provisions. 

The money authorized is the product of 

coinage, which consists in fabricating mon- 
etary coins and stamping them with the 
authority of the Government. Thismoney 
is distinguished from the obligations of the 
Government to pay money in that clause 
of the Constitution which says that Con- 
gress shall have power ‘‘to provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of. the United States.” 
The word “ coin,” when the Constitution 
‘was proposed and adopted, was understood 
to mean a piece of meial, bearing a lega) 
stamp and made current as money. This 
is still its meaning. It has no other mean- 
ing when used in connection with money. 
The power “to coin money” as delegated 
te Congress is the power to strike metallic 
coins and to pass all laws ‘‘ necessary and 
proper” for this purpose. That the metals 
to be thus coined were, in the contempla- 
tion of the Constitution, tobe gold and sil- 
ver, one or both, is evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 1. They were then 
and ever since have been the metals in es- 
tablished use for this purpose. 2. The 
etates are prohibited from making any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a'tender in 
payment of debts, which clearly implies 
that what the Constitution calls ‘‘ the cur- 
rent coin of the United States” was to be 
composed of gold or silver or of both. If 
it wasto be any other kind of coin, the 
states would be constitutionally incompe- 
tent to Saake it a tender in payment of 
debts. Their power in this respect is con- 
fined to gold and silver coin, showing this 
to be the coin intended in the grant of the 
coining power. 8. The ‘‘foreign coin” 
whose value Congress is authorized to veg- 
ulate was composed of gold and silver, 
which suggests that the power to coin 
money refers to the same metals of which 
this ‘foreign coin” was composed. 

It is true that, under this power, Con- 
gress has authorized the striking of minor 
coins, as the five-cent piece, the three-cent 
piece, and the one cent piece, for the con- 
venience of small change. These coins, 
however, are not a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount exceeding 
twenty-five cents in one payment; and 
Cengress, moreover, has provided for their 
redemption in ‘‘ lawful money ” when pre- 
sented in sums of not Jess than twenty-five 
dollars. They have never been treated as 
standards of value or as having any signi- 
ficance in the coinage system beyond that 
of exchanging minimum values that could 
not be conveniently exchanged by gold or 
silver coins on account of the extreme 
smallness of the coins.. They are mere 
appendages to the coinage system. 

Congress has by statute declared the gold 
and silver coins of the United States to be 
& legal tender in the payment of debts— 
the former for all sums and the latter for 
any amount not exceeding five dollars in 
any one payment, The power to do this, 
though not expressly granted, has been 
inferred as a natural and proper incident of 
the coining power—as, indeed, a part of 
the power itself. It bas been exercised 
unquestioned ever since the formation of 
the Government. The very idea of rea) 
money existing under the authority of law 
is that it should have the legal power of 
discharging debts, since it is the means of 
computing and expressing debts. It is 
worthy of notice that, in declaring the 
coins of the United States to be a legal 

tender at their nominal value, Congress 
has not done so arbitrarily; but in con- 
formity with their real value—namely, 
according to the weight of the coins or the 
actual value of the metal, Hence, if these 
coins bave lost by abrasion more than one- 





half of one per cent. of their standard 
weight, they are to be recoined and made 
of full weight; and so if gold coins, made 
a legal tender for all amounts, are reduced 
in weight below the standard and toler- 
ance allowed by law, they are then a legal 
tender only at valuation in proportion to 


their actual weight. A slight and fixed 
alloy is provided for in both classes of 
coins, for the purpose of increasing their 
hardness. 

The word “dollar,” which figures so 
largely as the unit of value in the ex- 
changes of the people, occurs twice in the 
Constitution in the plural form, as in the 
phrase ‘‘ten dollars for each person” and 
that of ‘‘twenty dollars” in the Seventh 
Amendment. This ‘‘ dollar” was cstablished 
by the Congress of the Confederation, 
on the 6th of July, 1785 ; and it was not 
until April 2d, 1792, that Congress exer- 
cised its coining power under the Constitu- 
tion by establishing a mint and making 
provision for gold and silver coins having 
a certain weight and fineness and bearing 
certain denominations and devices. The 
Government in the outset accepted the 
doctrine of the meéallic dollar as established 
by the Congress of the Confederation and 
used that dollar as the money of account; 
and the moment it began to legislate under 
the coinage power it reaffirmed the same 
doctrine. , ‘ 

The substance of the interpretation 
placed upon the coining power by the 
legislation of Congress since the adoption 
of the Constitution may be summed up in 
the following propositions: 1. That up to 
the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 
Congress bas uniformly regarded gold and 
silver as the materials composing the 
money authorized by the Constitution. 2, 
That it has established one or the other, or 
both, with a certain denomination, weight, 
and fineness, as the monetary unit or 
standard of value. 3, That, in regulating 
the value of the coins authorized to be 
struck, it has done so by determining their 
weight and fineness, and in this way made 
their mint or nominal value as nearly as 
possible identical with their real value as 
metals. 4. That, in coining the two metals 
—namely, gold and silver—it bas com- 
pensated for their difference in value as 
metals by makivg a corresponding differ- 
ence in the relative weight of the respect- 
ive coins, and thus adjusted the two 
classes of coins to each other. 5. That in 
providing. that these coins shall be a legal 
tender at their nominal value it has always 
bad respect to their real value. 6. That it 
bas never given to these coins the charac- 
ter of a debt obligation, representing some- 
thing else in which they are to be paid, 7. 
That the minor coins, composed of other 
metals than gold or silver, have never 
been regarded as money in the strict sense; 
that they are made redeemable in “‘ lawful 
money”; and that they are not a legal 
tender for a larger sum than twenty-five 
cents in one payment. 

The third, fourtb, and fifth of the above 
propositions are the ones that relate to the 
exercise of that power which the Constitu- 
tion designates as regulating the value of 
money. There is but one way in which 
this can be done, and this consists in 
determining the weight and fineness of 
the coins to be struck—in other words, the 
actual amount of gold or silver in each 
coin. This is the oniy regulation that 
Congress has ever attempted, and it is the 
only one possible. It is, in fact, simply a 
reliable certificate of the Government 
assuring the public that a given coin 
called a dollar, for example, contains so 
much gold or silver. The value of the 
gold or silver is not created by the certifi- 
cate, but simply expressed. Real value is 
antecedent to all statutory law and all 
coining processes, and depends in this case 
on the character of, the metals and their 
uses for other purposes. Were Congress to 
place the stamped value of coins above or 
below their real value as metals, the coins 
would in the one case disappear from 
circulation and go into the melting-pot as 
bullion, and in the other they would not 
circulate at their stamped value. , The dis- 
cretion of Congress in regulating the value 
of monetary coins is restricted within: very 
narrow limits by the law of. real value, 
which cannot be disregarded without de- 
feating the whole purpose of coinage. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Constitution does not say anything 
about a standard or measure of value in con- 
nection with the coining power, for the ob- 
vious reason that the idea is implied in the 
term money itself. ~The elementary use of 
money is to compute and express other 
values, by a comparison with its own. It 
is the one thing which the people, by com- 
mon consent, or by law, or by both, use for 
this purpose. It is not possible to coin 
money without coining a standard of 
value, or to use money without using such 
astandard. Ali values must be expressed 
in money, unless we go back to the system 
of direct barter; and, hence, money is and 
must be the standard of these values. We 
quote as follows the language of Justice 
Clifford, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in regard to money as the 
standard of value: 

‘Values cannot be measured without a 
standard, any more than time or duration, 
or length, surface or solidity, or weight, 
gravity, or quantity. Something in every 
such case must be adopted as a unit which 
bears a known relation to’ that which is to 
be measured—as the dollar for values, the 
hour for time or duration, the foot of 
twelve inches for length, the yard for 
cloth measure, the square foot.or yard for 
surface, the cubic foot. for solidity, the 
gallon for liquids, and the pound for 
weight.” 

Commercial transactions require & stand- 
ard or measure of value just as really as 
they require a standard of weights and 
measures. And Congress is authorized to 
supply both—the one in its power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and 
the other in its power to fix the standard 
of weights and measures, The one standard 
furnishes the language for expressing the 
specific guantilies of the things involved in 
exchange transactions, and the other fur- 
nishes the language for expressing in money 
the value of these quantities. The two in 
combination enable the people to make 
intelligible and definite contracts in respect 
to both quantity and value. 

The conclusion that we now derive from 
this examination of the coinage power is 
that money, in the constitutional sense—in 
the sense clearly intended in and fully pro- 
vided for by the Constitution—is the 
money of coinage, and nothing else, com- 
posed chiefly of gold or silver and estab- 
lished and stamped under the authority of 
the United States. All the express power 
delegated to Congress, with its necessarily 
implied power, that refers to the creation 
of money looks directly to such money 
and such only. The grant upon its face is 
exhaustive of the power of Congress upon 
this subject, and by obvious inference im- 
plies a negative of all other power upon 
the same subject. The question of 
creating and establishing money is con 
stitutionally finished when the Constitution 
says that Congress shall have power ‘‘to 
coin money” and ‘regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin,” and to pass 
all laws ‘‘ necessary and proper” to carry 
this power into effect; and further says that 
no state shall coin money, emit bills of 
credit, or make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts. The 
money of coinage, and nothing else, was 
meant by these provisions. The provisions 
themselves exclude everything else. Daniel 
Webster was right when he said that, “as 
Congress has no power granted to it in this 
respect but to coin money and to regulate 
the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no 
power to substitute paper or anything else 
for coin as a tender in payment of debts 
and in discharge of contracts.” So, also, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was right when, in the case of Gwin 0s. 
Breedlove, it said: ‘By the Constitution 
of the United States, gold or silver coin, 
made current by law, can only be tendered 
in payment of débts.” It was right when, 
in the case of Sturges vs. Crowninshield, it 
said that “nothing bat gold and silver coin 
can be made a tender in payment of debts.” 
If this proposition was true when Mr. 
Webster uttered it and the Supreme Court 
uttered it, years ago, then itis just as true 
to-day. 

The idea that paper obligations, which 
are simply promises to pay money, whether 
issued by the authority of Congress or by 
that of the states, can be invested with the 
character of ‘‘lawful money and a legal. 
tender” in payment of debts, and thus be 


‘made to take the place and perform the 
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functions of goined money isa migiare in, 
vention in the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. We hear nothing of it in Congress 
until the period of the Legal- -tender Acts, 
and nothing of it in the Supreme a of 
the United States until after this’ Period. 

The whole previous drift of legislative and 
judicial thought was in exactly the oppo- 
site direction; and nothing can be more 
certain than that the Federal Conven. 
tion was a hard-money, a gold-and-silyer- 
money convention, and on this subject 
nothing else, and that in this respect it 
represented the views of the great majority 
of the people by whom the Constitution 
was ratified. 

The modern idea runs athwart the con- 
stitutional idea in respect to money in two 
ways. 

In the first place, it is wholly a different 
idea. The money of the Constitution is 
the money of coinage; and the “ lawful 
money” of the Legal-tender Acts is the 
money of the printing-press and of debt 
obligations, The one is the money of real 
value and makes no promise; and the 
other is the money of credit and makes a 
promise. The one is the money intended 
in the coining power; and the other is the 
money not thus intended, The one is in 
itself astandard of value; and the other 
bas no value in itself, and no value at all 
except asit is imparted by credit. The 
one is the money in respect to which the 
character and quantity of the constituent 
material determine the value; and the 
other is the money which derives all its 
value from promissory words. The one 
is the money in which the Government 
creates no value, but simply certifies to a 
fact; and the other is the money in which 
the Government pledges its faith to the 
payment of value. The one Is a metal; and 
the other fs a piece of paper. If the con- 
stitutional idea of money, as is clearly the 
fact, is embodied in the money of coinage, 
then it cannot also be embodied in the 
money of the paper-mill and the printing- 
press. The twothings are so widely dif- 
ferent that they cannot be embraced in the 
same Constitution without a manifest con- 
tradiction. And, as there is no doubt 
that the money of coinage is in the Con- 
stitution, it follows, by the most obvious 
inference, that the other kind of money is 
excluded, especially when there is no ex- 
press grant of power autborizing its issue. 

In the second place, these two kinds of 
money are practically so incompatible that 
the issue of paper money nullifies and 
renders nugatory the coining power in the 
end sought by it. Paper money, being the 
inferior kind of money and depending 
wholly on credit for its value, by a well- 
known law of currency, drives the money 
of value and of coinage into disuse and 
take its place in computing and expressing 
the exchanges of trade. The result is that 
the money expressly provided for in the 
Constitution disappears from general cir- 
culation and the end sought by the pro- 
vision is defeated. That to which the 
Constitution expressly points is not used, 
and that to which it does not point is used. 
Credit takes the place of value and expels 
value from use. Real money is demonetized 
in the practice of society; and fictitious 
money, without any basis except that of 
credit, performs its functions. The uniform 
standard of value, about which the Supreme 
Court has so often spoken as the object of 

the coining power, is superseded by a 
fluctuating standard of credit, that means 
one tbing to-day and another thing 'to- 
morrow. There certainly can be no im- 
plied power granted to Congress which in 
its exercise nullifies the end and object of 
an express power; and, if not, then there 
can be no implied power to issue legal- 
tender notes so long as the coining power 
remains a part of the Constitution and the 
only part which expressly deals with the 
question of creating money. The “lawful 
money ” that does not rest upon this power 
is not constitutionally ‘‘ lawful,” especially 
when it is inconsistent with and repugpant 
to the very end designed to be attained by 
the power—namely, a uniform standard for 
the computation of values. 

The sum of the argument presented in 
this and three preceding articles against 
the Legal-tender Acts stands thus: 1. The 
acts are entirely contrary to the, intention 





of those who framed and those who adopt- 
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being based on any express power, are 
not warranted by! any implied. power 
under the general category of means 
** necessary and proper,” or ‘‘ appropriate” 
and ‘‘ plainly adapted ” to carry into effect 
aby express power or powers granted in 
the Constitution. 8. These acts, 80 far as 
they apply to debts contracted before their 
passage, are not ‘‘consistent with the let- ' 
ter and spirit ofthe..Constitution.” 4. 
These acts not only do not-rest upon the 
coining power, but also establish a kind of 
money different from and repugnant to 
that for which the Constitution expressly 
provides. 





WHEN BABY DIED. 
BY COL. L, 0. STRONG. 


Tux day the Baby died the flowers 
Drooped o’er the leaf, 
And birds within the shady bowers 
Piped plaintively their grief, 
And through the garden in the sun 
It seemed as if the day were done 
When Baby died! 





As if o’er.all the land a sudden blight 
Had withered flower and leaf in one short 
breath, 
Unto a mother’s heart day surned to night, 
As life to death ; 
While to her now come back with sudden 
tears 
The winsome face, the tossing curls aglow, 
The little feet that pattered to and fro, 
The angel wisdom of three happy years, 
All end!ng with such suddenness. of woe 
When Baby diedt 


From out the drawer she takes with trembling 
care 
The little shoes that Baby used to wear; 
Ah! but the silence of the missing feet, 
The tearful vision of the face so sweet— 
Baby’s dead! 
Put in its place away the curl of hair— 
Nay, she will press it to her lips again, 
And, dreaming of the years that might have 
been, 
The mother folds her hands in speechless 
prayer— 
Baby’s dead! 


Why, Baby was the playmate of the birds; 
They missed him ere the second day was 
gone, 
And twittered round the perch with pleading 
words, 
But silent was his voice upon the lawn! 
The hoop lay where he left it by the wall, 
The swing was motionless, and over all 
Such silence seemed to reign 
That from the lonely room the sob of pain 
Was echoed in sad hearts, although they 
knew 
Their little friend the shining gates passed 
through 
When Baby died! 


His gypsy dog no more will bear the rein, 
Nor draw about his tiny cart agato. 
The hands are crossed, the little soul Is free, 
And Baby lies beneath the churchyard tree. 
No more against his mother’s face he’ll 
press 
His dainty cheek, with many a coy caress; , 
No more he’ll clasp his little hands and pray, 
In words she taught his rosy lips to say; 
Nor will he blithely talk 
Of things so wise beyond his baby years. 
Put in their place the playthings that he 
left. 
About the house each dear remembered walk 
Brings to a mother’s eyes the blinding tears, 
Since her fond heart was of its joy bereft 
When Baby died. 


So leave the chamber to its silent gloom, 
And put aside the little cradle-bed 
And draw the curtains. Close the sacred 
room 3 
°Tis filled with mournful memories of the 
dead. 
For e’en the pictures hanging on the wall 
Some thoughts recall 
That start the tears unbidden; and the vine 
That clusters round the windows still will 
keep 
Its Bower nodding in the shade and shine, 
To greet him when he wakens from his 
_ sleep. 


. Baby’s dead! . 
And al} in vain crushed hearts must “cebton 
2 why: 

Their leved ones in ‘their bloom and beauty 
die. 

Life holds but love alone sufficfent worth 

To bind our weary feet unto the earth, 

And hearts are breaking for the love they lost 

Wher some dear soul the shadowy river 
crossed. 


ed the Constitution, 2 ‘These acts, ‘nel 





“THE GREAT Pl PREACHER, 
BY RL. "BrANTON, DD. 


Ir 1 _pronounce the. Rev. Charles G. 
Finney the greatest preacher I ever heard 
my partiality may in part arise from re- 
garding him as my spiritual father; and it 
is because of this relation and of my knowl- 
edge, of incidents which may interest the 
public, connected with his early , ministry 
in Rochester, that I wish to add my testi- 
mony to that-of others concerning his won- 
derful pulpit power and success. 

Mr. Finney began preaching in Rochester 
just. forty-five years ago this month 
(September, 1830), and continued to preach 
regularly in several of the churches in that 
city, probably every Sabbath, _ besides 
holding prayer and conference meetings, 
as well as preaching during the week, until 
the following spring. His ministry during 
this first visit to Rochester covered a period 
of some six or seven months. . 1 was then 
inmy boyhood. My. mother and family 
belonged to the First Presbyterian con- 
gregation. of Rochester, then under the 
pastoral charge of the Rev. Joseph Penney. 
Dr. Penoey (as he afterward became) and 
his congregation were regarded as. very 
conservative in all religious matters, so far 
as this term, in the judgment of some, can 
be applied at all to that particular region of 
the church militant. So marked and dem- 
onstrative was this characteristic that, when 
Mr. Finney was invited to Rochester by 
the authorities of the Third Presbyterian 
church, the pastor and people of the First, 
with also those of the Second church, stood 
aloof and would not countenance his 
coming, The pulpit of the Third church 
was then vacant, Rev. Joel Parker having 
left it a short time before and gone to New 
York.. The. Third church was on the 
east side of the Genesee River and the First 
and Second on the west, and in those days 
the, people of more aristocratic tendencies 
generally dwelt upon the west side. This 
had something to do in giving direction to 
their sympathies in the present case. 

Before coming to Rochester Mr. Finney 
had preached in Utica and towns of legs 
note in. Centrul New York, and power‘ul 
revivals had attended his labors. The 
most. extravagant stories bad _ reached 
Rochester concerning his preaching and 
revival work, and it was because of these 
that the churches and people mentioned at 
first stood aloof from him. It was not so 
much an objection to his doctrine as to his 
**measures.” He was ‘‘too personal” in his 
preaching; he would ‘‘stop men in the 
street and speak to them of their souls”; 
he adopted the “ anxious seat’’; he was for 
‘*driving sinners into the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and would ‘‘frighten members 
of the church out of their hopes.” These 
are afew of the things said, and, with a 
little abatement, they probably had a good 
foundation, while many other things 
charged were pure inventions. 

The people of Rochester had watched 
with interest Mr. Finney’s labors in other 
places, and, though many believed the Spirit 
of God was not with him, others feared 
him, and some good people openly de- 
nounced him. As an evidence of the state 
of feeling with many when he first came 
to Rochester, my mother was anxious to 
hear him and judge for herself; but so 
afraid was she of offending the very em- 
inent proprieties deemed of vital moment 
in the old First church that she dare not 
go openly to hear. him preach. She was 
not deficient in moral courage, as members 
of the legal profession and others in prom- 
inent positions in society could testify, by 
reason of her reproofs and of her personal 
presentation of the truth; but to ‘‘go and 
hear Finney” in, open day presented a 
different ordeal. She, therefore, like a 
certain ruler of the Jews, went ‘‘ by night,” 
but, unlike him, disguised herself by ber 
dress 80 as not to be discovered, and thus 
erossed the river, unattended and alone, 
took a back seat, and heard tbe first sermon 
of the great preacher. The second time 
she was a little less in fear. The third time 
she ventured to take.me with ber.. After 
that, being ,convinced that the Spirit of 
God was evidently attending Mr. Finney’s 
preaching, she became one of his most 
warmly-attached friends and most efficient 
colaborers. She probably did not miss, nor 
did I, dusing ‘bose six or seven months of 





Mr. Finney’s sional in, meeren half 


a dozen of the almost daily services he 
conducted. 

He bad preached but a very short time 
in the Third church before he was invited 
to the west side. The Jeaven worked 
rapidly, prejudices gave way under closer 
observation of his preaching and methods, 
and soon he had no more ardent friends 
than the pastors. and people of the First 
and Second churches, although it was 
probably true, as then alleged, that the pas- 
tors were sooner brought to the point of 
co-operation by the pressure of their re- 
spective congregations. 

An unusual incident. attended Mr, Fin- 
ney’s first service on the west side. He 
was to preach on Friday, evening, in the 
First church. Every nook and, corner of 
the large edifice was early filled. A gal- 
lery extended entirely around three sides of 
the building, and also reached almost to 
either side.of the pulpit on that end. Sev- 
eral ministers were in the pulpit, the devo- 
tional exercises were progressing, the 
organ had given its last solemn peal, Dr. 
Penney was making the long prayer “ before 
sermon,” amid a stillness like that of death, 
when a sudden crash was heard, a panic 
seized the vast assembly, and io a little 
longer time than it takes me to write it the 
house was emptied of every soul. Such a 
scene of disorder and confusion, with many 
avery serious though happily not any fatal 
results, where there was really no: danger, 
but.a terrible apprebension of it, is doubtless 
rarely if ever witmessed. Every one 
thought the house was coming down upon 
the assembly. Some jumped through the 
windows, crushing the glass and sash; 
some leaped from the gallery upon the 
people below; some ran along upon the 
tops of the pews. The mass crowded the 
aisles, pressing for the doors, and trampling 
many under their feet; while a few rushed 
up the pulpit stairs, clung to the ministers, 
and cried aloud for mercy. It was seen in 
a very few moments that there was no 
denger; but all efforts of the ministers and 
others to stop the current of thoroughly 
frightened humanity were fruitless, and the 
entire audience was soon in the open air. 
I was at the time standing (nearly all stood 
in prayer) in a corner of the gallery very 
near the pulpit, facing the point whence 
the crash came which foretokened danger, 
and almost momentarily saw that the build- 
ing was safe, I, therefore, stood and wit- 
nessed the scene and was among the last to 
leave the house. It was the time when 
‘*Navarino bonnets” were in _ fashion. 
After the house was emptied of people, 
crushed Navarinos, shawls, fans, slippers, 
reticules, gloves, hats, and all the ef ceteras 
were brought out into the vestibule, and 
made a promiscuous pile of demoralized 
wearing apparel as large as a small hay. 
stack. The religious service was ended 
for that evening. 

The cause of the fright was easily bu, 
not fully explained. The building was o¢ 
stone. Its walls had settled and the side 
walls leaned outward slightly; but archi- 
tects had pronounced it entirely safe and 
the usual congregation had worshiped in it 
for many years. A few, however, were 
afraid of it. On seeing the immense aud- 

ience that evening, their fears were a 
little excited; but as the service went on 
apprehensions were allayed. What oc- 
casioned the panic was the sudden fall of a 
piece of the plastering from the ceiling 
upon the choir-seats immediately in front 
oftheorgan. The stillness of the moment 
caused every ear to hear it, and ‘Now it 
is coming !” was the universal fear. What 
caused the plastering to fall remained a 
bh par On examination, a small piece 
of scantling, not at all connected with the 
frame of the roof, was found resting upon 
the broken lath where the plastering fell, 
Whether it was thrown there designedly, to 
break up the meeting, or fell there in some 
other way was never satisfactorily de, 
termined. 

Had it been the age of ‘‘ omens,” this 
would have been taken as one which au- 
gured ill for Mr. Finney’s success on the 
west side and in the First church, But it 
proved the reverse. The First and Second 
church people had been somewhat es, 
tranged. This brought them together. The 
First church edifice (tuough in reality prob- 





ably ag safe as ever) was unoccupied for 


“months afterward; indeed, until the house 


was thorougbly overhauled. The two 
congregations for the time being became 
one, and worshiped together or alternately 
in the Second or as more commonly known 
the Brick church, 

Mr. Finney now preached on both sides 
of the river, and the revival which ensued 
was one of the most deep, widespread, and 
remarkable which our country bas ever 
known. Several hundred. were received 


‘Into the churches,of Rochgster and all de_ 


nominations shared in the blessing. Be- 
sides this, the tidal wave rolled over the 
whole of Western New York, hardly a 
city or village being left without feeling its 
power. Several thousand must have been 
the converts who were added to the church- 
es, as the résult of that work. On the 
first Sabbath in January, 1831, more than 
one hundred persons, myself among the 
number, were received into the First Pres+ 
byterian church, Dr. Penney, the pastor, 
officiating and the services being conducted 
in the Brick church. This was but one out 
of many similar scenes which I witnessed 
during that winter. 

Among the notable things of that revival 
was its pervading and predominant -infiu- 
ence upon, apparently, the entire popu- 
lation of the city. So deep was this that for 
a time business was well-nigh entirely sus- 
pended; nothing but personal religion 
was the theme of ‘conversation upon the 
corners of the streets, in the market-place, 
‘and upon the exchange. Infidel clubs 
were broken up and their members brought 
into the churches; men in the highest posi- 
tion in business and in the professions, ag 
well as from all other classes, were among 
the converts; and, as is sometimes said, the 
very atmosphere seemed surchanged with 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Men and 
families living ata distance of a hundred 
miles and more, hearing of the wonderful 
work in Rochester, came there to meet and 
make their peace with God and went home 
rejoicing. 

I am aware that this revival work was 
much criticised at the time and has been 
since ; and what revival from that at Pente, 
cost till now has escaped? I know, too, that 
it has been alleged that its converts “ did 
not hold out well”; but I venture the opin- 
ion that no revival since that when the 
“ three thousand souls” were “added on the 
game day” was more free from objection 
on thisscore than this one at Rochester. 
No one knows one-hundredth part of all who 
were received into the churches; but, from 
my personal knowledge of many, among 
whom aconsiderable number entered the 
ministry, I am inclined to the opinion that 
in that great barvest of souls the chaff bore 
a very small proportion to the wheut. 

The characteristics of Mr. Finney’s 
preaching were such that “sound conver- 
sions” were a natural result. While he held 
up Christ in his atoning work as the enly 
ground of a sinner’s hope, he never pre- 
sented Christ until be had probed the heart 
to its inmost core by preaching the law, 
Such exhibitions of sin, such depictings of 
depravity, showing the need of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration, I have never heard 
from any other human lips. To, produce 
conviction of the ill-desert of sin was his 
first aim with the impenitent. His weapon 
was the Lord. Probably ne man since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards more faitbfully 
used the law as a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Obrist. If any possible presentation 
of the truth.can lead men to look upon sin ag 
vile, and lead sinners io abhor themselves, 
and show them tbat they are shut up to 
Christ alone for salvation, it was such as he 
employed. It is aserious question whether - 
the preaching of the present time is not 
essentially defective just here; whether 
there is not need in the pulpit of holding 
up sin more and causing men thoroughly 

to “‘loathe themselves in their own sight” 
(Ezekiel xxvii, 31). Is not this the essential 
preparative to “lifting up men,” as the 
phrase now is? Is not this the kind of 
preaching specially needed in this day of 
widespread corruption? So thought Mr, 
Finney. 

‘And this leads me to one further thought. 
During the last three or four years Mr, 
Fioney’s articles in Tas INDEPENDENT 
were upon the Holy Spirit, Sin and its 
Pudisbment, the Decay of Conscience, ete, 
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I was in tbe office, three years ago. I have 
several of his letters which he wrote me at 
that time; asking my opinion of the need 
and effect of his articles. He was in doubt 
whether he could accomplish any good by 
them. I encouraged him to write, and was 
giad to observe that he continued to do 
80 down to a very late period. Take him 
as a preacher or in his ministerial work 
out of the pulpit, and Thave never known 
one of whom it could more justly be said 
that he was “a than full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


THE MORMON SITUATION. 


BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 











THE atrocious massacre eighteen years 
ago of 120 emigrants by the Mormons, and 
the trial, recently concluded, of Major 
Jobn D. Lee, who was the principal actor 
in that affair, as well as the other alleged 
murders—said to amount to 500 in all— 
commitied by the Mormons since the first 
settlement of Utab, twenty-eight years ago, 
leads one to reflect anew on the relations of 
this theocracy of the West to the future of 
our new states and territories in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The writer, during a stay of about ten 
days in and about Salt Lake City during 
the progress of this trial, had an opportun- 
ity of talking with Mormon men and 
women and Gentiles alike. He attended 
the exercises of ‘‘ Pioneer Day,” or the 
28th anniversary of the settlement of the 
territory by Brigham Young and his fol- 
lowers, and heard Orson Pratt preach at 
the Tabernacle of a Sunday. 

The impatience and disgust at the 
rapacity and fanaticism of Brigham Young 
and his satellites, the “twelve apostles,” 
which is so prevalent among the non- 
Mormon residents of Utah, and, in fact, has 
always been felt throughout the country, 
was shared by some of the Mormons with 
whom we talked. That Brigham Young 
and a few otbers have enriched themselves 
at the expense of their followers; that be, 
as the prophet and high-priest of the 
“peculiar people” under his spiritual and 
temporal charge, exercises a most despotic 
power, far exceeding that assumed by any 
territorial governor; that he is a shrewd, 
cunning, licentious, and blasphemous man 
may be proved by-his own words and acts. 

In short, we have, as everybody knows, 
planted in the fertile valley of the Great 
Salt Lake a bit of Mohsmmedanism 
mingled with African fetishism,a theologic- 
al excrescence, amorbid growth of religious 
fanaticism and intolerance, combined with 
the political crimes of polygamy and 
defiance of the laws of the country; in 
short, a union of church and state so inti- 
mate and inextricable as to baffle the wis- 
dom of our legislators. In dealing with 
this morbid growth, so far from attempting 
to sever this unnatural union of spiritual 
and temporal power, and having the laws 
administered in Utah as in adjacent terri- 
tories, our Government has, willingly or 
unwillingly, allowed this theocracy to 
increase and flourish, has endured the pres- 
ence at Washington of a polygamous repre- 
sentative and senator, and up to this time 
has suffered Mormon murderers and the 
priests, the instigators of those murders, to 
go unpunisbed. 

Let us glance at the history of Mormon- 
ism. At the outset, the Mormons were not 
polygamists. The practice of polygamy 
was discountenanced by Orson Pratt in his 
first published sermons, and {is still repudi- 


_ ated by thousands of the devoted followers 


of Joe Smith. It is prohibited in his Book 
of Mormon. Polygamy, in fact, is an 
afterthought; by no means a part of the 
Mormon theology. So we have been told 
by a gentleman, who, while a close Bible 
student, is fully persuaded of the truth of 
Mormonism and a fanatical devotee and 
follower of Joe Smith. Only a third or 
fourth of the 80,000 Mormons in Utah have 
a plurality of wives. Within the year past 
itis said that John W. Young, the most 
energetic and able of Brigham Young’s 
sons, bas just put away all his wives except 
one. 

The Mormons entered Utah in 1847. Un- 
til the first crop was raised, in the autumn 
of the following year, the small colony or ad- 
vanced guard of ‘‘ Latter Day Saints” saf- 





fered the usual hardships of emigrants and 
pioneers in the Far West. Much credit 
is due to this people for the activity and 
industry they displayed in building up 
their city and in rendering the colony at 
once self-supporting. In their own lan- 
guage, they have,‘* made the desert to blos- 
som as arose.” The Valley of Great Salt 
Lake is, however, by no means a desert. 
At a slight expense, compared with the 
labor of clearing lands in the forests of the 
Eastern States, the waters of the mountain 
streams have been diverted into ditches 
and a system of irrigation instituted which 
has converted this so-called desert intoa 
garden. The soil is wonderfully fertile. 
It simply needs water. For twenty-seven 
years two crops of splendid corn, wheat, 
and oats, potatoes and other vegetables 
have been raised, without the use of man- 
ure. The land thus far bas shown no signs 
of exhaustion, though heavier crops have 
been raised than in the rich bcttom-lands 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Except two or 
three grievous visitations from grasshop- 
pers, at long intervals, no destructive in- 
sects have appeared. During the last two 
years, when Colorado and the states bor- 
dering the plains, particularly Kansas and 
Nebraska, have suffered terribly, Utah hag 


been entirely free from them. The chinch- 


bug, army-worm, and Colorado potato- 
beetle are unknown to the insect fauna of 
the territory. Nature has done everything 
for the Mormons; while they have respond: 
ed by outraging some of the laws of the 
God of Nature. On their large farms they 
use modern machinery, made in domestic 
manufactories. Ordinary industry, aided 
by the shrewd advice of their “‘ bishops” 
and ‘‘apostles” and “prophet,” have 
made this ‘‘ peculiar people” prosperous. 

Now, what becomes of their profits 
after the majority have made a com- 
fortable livelihood? The surplus swells 
the coffers of Brigham Young and bis 
satellites. Every Mormon, upon entering 
the colony, is obliged to give up one- 
tenth of his entire possessions, and 
each year afterward pay a tithe of one- 
tenth of the yearly increase of his goods; 
and in addition he is called upon to con. 
tribute one-tenth of his time to building 
and repairing roads and irrigating canals. 
None or but little of the money thus raised 
goes into the public school fund. On the 
contrary, 2 premium is set upon ignorance. 
Brigham Young discountenances public 
education. ‘‘I am opposed,” he said on 
one occasion, ‘‘ to free schools and to all 
legislation in favor of free schools.” His 
policy is the encouragement of the growth 
of an ignorant, superstitious, ductile con- 
stituency. The taxes, I have been told by 
Mormons themselves, are most onerous, 
and during the financial distress of the 
present year have been grievous to bear. 
All the money thus raised by the tithes 
and taxes is paid by the simple, unthinking 
peasantry—for such in effect are the major- 
ity of the Mormon people—into the *‘ Treas- 
ury of the Lord,” to use the sanctimonious 
and hypocritical expression of the Prophet 
and his priests. 

Keeping the majority of the Mormon 
people in the condition of European 
peasants—and many of them are so in 
fact, as [saw hundreds in the Tabernacle 
in the familiar garb of the German and 
Scandinavian peasantry—and by adding to 
their number at least several hundred (1 
was told a thousand or more) Ute Indians 
of the territory, it will be seen what a mass 
of ignorance is being fostered by this 
pseudo-patriarchal system of government. 
After reducing the masses to this condi- 
tion of simple peasantry, the next move on 
the part of Young has been to reduce the 
people toa state of serfdom. Twice has 
he attempted to enforce the ‘‘ Order of 
Enoch,” and failed. Great indignation 
and excitement, I have been told by Mor- 
mons, as well-as Gentiles, has arisen at the 
attempt made this year by Young to en- 
force this régime. It amounts to this. 
The Mormon ‘“‘ brother” is called upon to 
deed his property over to fhe church 
authorities, and to take their advice as to 
the management of his property and private 
affairs. This attempt at turning this 
into a communism will tend more than 
any other measure to rid them of the 
ecclesiastical rule that is weighing them 
down so heavily. Said a consistent Mor- 





mon to the writer: ‘' Neither the teachings 
of the Bible, which I fully believe, nor 
the revelations of Joseph Smith, contained 
in the Book of Mormon, sustain this act. 
Brigham Young is a false prophet. The 
people will not give up their rights as free 
American citizens in the administration of 
their own affairs, especially the city peo- 
ple. The farmers, living at a distance from 
the city may be brought into the move- 
ment.” 

The relations between the Mormons and 
Gentiles living in the ‘country, away from 
Salt Lake City, is anything but amicable. 
The Gentiles, being in the minority, are 
made uncomfortable, to say the least, by 
many petty annoyances and sometimes by 
grave injuries and threats of violence. In 
the city no intercourse takes place be- 
tween the two parties, either socially or 
commercially, except in a formal and lim- 
ited way. However the Mormons may 
have been persecuted by the people living 
near them in Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri, 
from which states they were successively 
driven, doubtless owing to an irreconcil- 
able difference between their theocratical 
and anti-republican system and the repub- 
lican institutions around them, as well as 
other causes not perhaps beyond the con- 
trol of the Mormon Jeaders, they have 
fully repaid vengeance with vengeance. 
Intolerance and underhanded persecution 
of Gentiles is still rife in the territory. 

Deeds of violence are, however, the ex- 
ception, if occasional outbreaks do go un- 
punished. As a rule, the Mormon com- 
munity is quiet and law-abiding. Indus- 
try, temperance, and thrift have made the 
colony financially successful. It has 
opened up the territory and built a beautiful 
city, the finest town between Omaha and 
San Francisco. Brigham Young has built 
four short railways and established valu- 
able manufactories. 

Barring the practice of polygamy (in de- 
fiance of the act of Congress of 1862 pro- 
hibiting polygamy)—which is an outrage 
both against the family and state—and the 
assumption of undue temporal power by 
Young and the apostles, all of which is by 
no means an essential of the Mormon relig- 
ion, with which we would not meddle, the 
Mormon people have been one of the most 
important factors in the development of 
the Far West, though the miners will here- 
after necessarily do more for the rapid 
growth of Utah than all the Mormons put 
together, as they will afford a home mar- 
ket for the Mormon crops, will extend tbe 
railroads south and west, and infuse a fresh 
energy and lend new motives for the secu- 
larization of the Mormon Church. In fact, 
Mormonism in all its repulsive features is 
doomed. The young people are, mauy of 
them, as regards the religion of their fa- 
thers, in a state of indifference, if not 
infidelity. The Spiritualists abound in 
the territory. Various other religious de- 
nominations—particularly the Methodist, 
Episcopal, and Congregational—have erect- 
ed churches. Finally, Brigham Young is 
an old man. He must soon pay the debt of 
Nature, and he already owes a pretty large 
debt to human nature. The Mormons are 
anxiously debating as to who shall succeed 
him. It is doubtful if any one will rise 
up with so powerful a will, such excellent 
executive abilities and artful cunning. 
Perhaps his removal will do away with the 
unnatural ecclesiastical rule, bearing so 
heavily on an ignorant and slavish peas- 
antry. After his death, who will hold up 
the hands of a licentious and designing 
priesthood ? 

Such a union of church and state, of 
priestcraft and superstition, it is unneces- 
sary to say, is quite opposed to our national 
spirit. It would scarcely be tolerated in 
Mexico or Turkey. 

The small garrison of United States 
troops at Camp Douglass, before the open- 
ing of the Pacific Railroad, were, it is well 
known, the only protection from the loss 
of life and property which those Amer- 
ican citizens who did not profess Mormon- 
ism had. Life and the enjoyment of it is 
not deemed entirely secure as long ds'so 
many Mormon murderers are at large and 
while the pseudo-theocracy that made them 
such in the name of their religion is still 
flourishing. it is well understood that all 
Utah juries are packed with Mormon 
devotees and that it is not strange that 
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John D. Lee could not be convicted, thotigh 


the evidence against him ‘was so over. | 


whelming. It isto be borne in mind’that 
we quarrel with no man’s religion, however 
much the Mormon theology may disgust 
us; but when it enslaves the body, as well. 
as the mind, and when it defies the laws of 
the United States it is time that the tem. 
poral power of thechurch should bechecked 
by every lawful means. 
rrr 


PLACE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 








ONLY 4 little verdant lane, 
Where odorous pine trees quiver, 
And every breeze that softly blows 
Makes the lithe aspens shiver. 
A whisper scarce the ear hath heard, 
For such a song of brook and bird. ~ 


Only a bit of Mother Earth, 
Set thick with flowers and grasses, 
Where leaves are green and violets blue 
And the light south wind passes, 
A er sweet in the air 
And summer’s music everywhere. 





It looks a trysting-place to be, 
Where lovers true might wander, 
Or on divine philosophy 
Some saintly dreamer ponder— 
A fair and peaceful solitude, 
Where nothing evil dare intrude. 


Yet terror thrills my heart and brain, 
And June is like December, 
Wheoever by that path I pass, 
Whenever I remember 
The dread, the anguish, the despair 
That wrung my tortured spirit there. 


Far rather had I see the rocks 
Of Earth’s most savage mountain, 
Or tread the desert’s dreadful sands, 
Or drink its bitterest fountain, 
Than those green woods, those blossoms 
sweet, 
Or that cold brooklet at their feet. 


Ab! cruel records keeps the Earth, 
On her broad bosom sleeping ; 
Her face is writ with scars of woe, 
Her sod is wet with weeping ; 
The loveliest spot she hath may be 
Some lonely soul’s Gethsemane. 


Thank God! she will not always last. 
Tbere will be some to-morrow, 
When all her memories shall be past, 
Her record and her sorrow ; 
When God shall help her to regain 
Her pure and primal state again. 
RR 


THE MINISTER IN HIS SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
BY REV. WM. W. NEWTON. 


Tus subject implies first of all that 
there is a relationship between the min- 
ister and his school, and then it implies 
that this relationship is two-fold in char- 
acter—it relates to teachers and to taught. 

First, then, let us look at this relation- 
ship between the minister and his school. 
What is this? How living and actual is 
it? Is it a merely professional relation- 
ship, perfunctory in character and profit- 
less in its results; or is there a living 
contact between the minister in the pulpit, 
in the study, in his visitations, and his 
school—the church of the future, Time’s 
proof of his success? This is the first vital 
thought this subject brings before us, 
Every mioister must pass the verdict upon 
himself whether or not he és actually re- 
lated to his school. Every teachers’ asso. 
ciation must ask itself: Do we as a body 
welcome our minister, or have we prac- 
tically banished him to the pulpit? This 
brings us face to face with that question 
in church government, the boundary line 
between a right and a privilege which 
assumes the proportions of a right. 

But, without dwelling on the question of 
ministerial and lay prerogative, let us lift 
this first thought of our subject into a 
higher, broader field. Every minister is 
responsible before God, by the vows of bis 
ordination, to draw all his studies toward 
the growth of every portion of the tburch. 
He is carefully to feed the lambs, a8 well 
as generally to pasture the sheep of his 
fold. The school is the reservoir of ' the 
church; the lower basin is filled according 
to the supply of. the upper one; water 
seeking its level finds the ocean; and 
childhood, true to the same great law of 
Nature, finds its resting-place in the. placid 
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levelness of pees and of womanhood. 
But mast we wait for age before the broad- 
side influence of the pulpit is to be felt ? 

Are’we to wait until the so-called orig- 
inal sin of childhood bas blossomed forth 
{into ripe and open actual sin before those 
influences are to be thrown into the current 
which will turn the Marah bitter into 
sweetness? 

But it is so often said: The minister has 
so much to do, so many visits to make, so 
many sermons to write, and so much mis- 
cellaneous job-work to do about a parish 
that he ought not to be expected to have 
the care of the Sunday-school upon him. 

But I say unto you, my readers: So much 
the worse for you.and your school and 
your church. It is not necessary that he 
should do the routine work of the superin- 
tendent, or open and close the school and 
interfere with the ongoing machinery of 
the Sunday course of instruction; but it is 
necessary, above all things, that he should 
have his hand upon the pulse of his school, 
that his spirit should be felt in the school, 
as it isin the church, that he should take 
the reckonings and know the position of 
his vessel on the sea, as well as every part 
in the vessel, even though he put no hand 
himself upon the wheel and never lay a 
finger upon the throttle-valve—neither 
pilot nor engineer, but still answerable 
before God and man for his conduct of the 
ship and every part of it. 

Ihave before my mind now aschool for 
boys in New England which is the result 
of one holy man’s influence run out into 
the character of his teachers and In a great 
measure into that of the boys. That master 
influences his teachers, and the teachers in- 
fluence the scholars, and thus the genius 
and the impulse of the head and central 
will is felt everywhere throughout the 
school, There is no show of a centraliza- 
tion of power, no officiousness, no inter- 
ference, Everything goes on like clock- 
work machinery; but then, like a clock, 
the face is seen while the works are unseen 
—like the steamer’s machinery, it is the 
hidden propelling shaft which causes all 
tbe impulse and the motion. 

We so often mistake the show of power 
for power. We see men around us who 
are here and there and everywhere upon 
the dizzy fly-wheel of activity, and think 
they must be the center of everything be- 
cause they happen to be at everything’s 
circumference. I remember well as a boy 
wondering about a great, noble-hearted 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, who I 
thought never had anything to do, because 
he was never in a hurry; but he knew every 
church in his vast diocese, and every so- 
ciety and institution, and under the wings 
and the wheels of all church life there 
was ever found, as in Ezekiel’s cherubim, 
the hands of a man. 

And this it seems to me should be the 
relationship of every earnest-minded 
minister to his school—a double relation- 
sbip.of influence both upon the teacher 
and upon the taught. 

Now let us look at this a little more 
closely. 

And first the pastor’s work in the Sun- 
day-school with relation to the teachers, 

The Sunday-scbool seems to.be the 
acknowledged vineyard of the cburch, in 
which all who want to do something for 
Christ can work. 

It is generally supposed that any one 
who feels how much he owes unto his 
Lord can do an average amount of 
labor in that one department, and 
thus be called a worker in the church. But 
just think of the carelessness and recklese- 
ness of the system, when considered in the 
light of teaching. Teachers who mean 
well, but who do not realize their responsi- 
bility, go through the morning’s lesson in 
the question book, and then too often spend 
the rest of their time in reading their schol- 
ars some story from a library book or 
child’s paper. There is no time given to 
the study of the lesson; little thought or 
care bestowed upon it; very often ‘no 
attempt at leading the children to think for 
themselves; and the twenty or thirty classes 
in the roort seem like so many squads, each 
udder its drill sergeant. The teaching be 
comes drill, as opposed to educatién ; an 
involution of the tactics of memory, in- 
stead of an evolution of the babits of 
thought. 
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The cele er Kmapp, the revival- 
ist preachef, years ago was invited to 
deliver an address before a theological sem- 
inary. ” est 

As he canie in a rather rough style of 
dress, with a peculiar backwoods tone and 
manner, an incredulous smile went round 
the faces of his listeners, as though they 
doubted that be had anything to say that 
would in any way be valuable to them. 
But he began and'said :, “ My friends, there 
are three things necessary for every man 
who hopes to be successful-in the preaching 
of the Gospel. In the first place, he must 
want to preach; in the second place, he 
must be able to preach; and in the third 
place, he must bave some one come and 
hear him preach.” 

These are precisely the three requisites 
for successful Sunday-school teaching: 
thorough willingness to teach and to study 
to teach, ability to interest and instruct, 
and a disposition on the part of the schol- 
ars to want to come and bear the teacher 
teach. 

And then there is the other side of this 
subject—the relation of the pastor to the 
scholars, or the work of the minister in his 
Sunday-school. What is his mission there ? 
I believe he stands bound to the young 
hearts in his school by the three-fold cord 
of teacher, pastor, friend. He reaches 
them by the social, educational, and spirit- 
ual sides of their being. Children uncon- 
sciously imitate those who affect them 
favorably in any way; and where is there 
such a field for the impress of character as 
in the minister’s three-fold relationsbip to 
his school of teacher, pastor, friend? And 
yet how seldom it happens that he is 
friend and teacber and pastor to the young. 
How he is banished, by church custom or 
by the feeling that he is not needed, to what 
is considered his own peculiar sphere in 
the pulpit, where he reaches the parents, 
but is not supposed to be needed by the 
children. Many a faithful, pious teacher 
acts as a mediator between the soul of some 
timid, youthful seeker of the truth and 
the minister; interpreting the condition 
of mind to the minister and trans- 
lating the minister's advice to the 
young Christian, blushingly willing to 
profess a faith in Christ and openly join the 
Church. Would that this figure-head idea 
of the ministry were done away with. 
Would that there was that nearness and 
sympathy between scholars and minister 
that there is between the Bible class and its 
teacher. How often our scholars are sent 
to talk to their minister, with the feeling 
that they have been reported to the princi- 
pal of some academy for some misconduct 
—or, a8 one said to me,on one occasion: ‘‘ I 
felt just as if my teacher was taking me to 
the dentist's.” 

I plead, then, first of all, for that social 
nearness and sympathy which will make 
the mivister in some degree that friend and 
helper which the teacher is. Before he be- 
gins to preach to the children he must in 
some degree be one with them, under- 
standing them and sympathizing with 
them as the teacher does. 

And then what is he to do? I believe 
that his positive teaching work is three-fold 
in ite character, He is to perform the es- 
sential functions of his life-work of teach- 
ing in three ways, and these three ways 
form precisely the manner of teaching 
advocated for its thoroughness and*com.- 
pleteness by Huxley and Spencer in En- 
gland to-day in the study of the physical 
sciences. This method consists of three 
elements — lectures, demonstrations, and 
examinations. 

In place of the word lecture read preach- 
ing, instead of demonstrations read object- 
lessons, and let the minister’s examinations 
be his own chosen method of finding out 
how much of that which has been spoken 
has been remembered; and in this way the 
method of these famous preachers of phys- 


‘{cal science will be his own. 


Let me recall to your minds, then, the 
theught already used—of the great need of 
the minister’s personal influence over the 
young minds of his charge; and let me ask 
all teachers once again to help him that is 
set aver them in the Lord, that he may be 
wise in winning souls to Christ. 

May that record of faithfulness and wis- 
dom and zeal which the poet Arnold lag 
written of his father, the great teacher of 
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EPENDENT. 


Rugby, be ours when the time comes for us 
to die. 


. “ But thou wouldest not alone 
Be saved, my father! Alone 

. Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 

, and we in our march 

Fain to drop down and to die! 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand! 
If in the paths of the world 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing! To us thou wert still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 





PHEBE. 


BY JENNIE FOWLER WILLING. 





PueEser was a rich, influential Greek lady, 
living in Cenchrea, the eastern seaport of 
Corinth. The Apostle Paul gave her a 
letter of introduction to the Church at 
Rome, commending her in language that 
gives us to know that she was no common 
person. He also intrusted her with the most 
important writing ever penned, if we ex- 
cept the histories of Christ by the four 
evangelists. Renan, speaking of Phebe as 
the bearer of Paul’s Epistie to the Roman 
Church, says, in his flippant way: ‘‘She 
bore in the folds of her robe the whole 
future of the Christian theology—the writ- 
ing that was to regulate the fate of the 


In those days journeying was no holiday 
business. Without compass or steam, 
creeping along coasts and around head- 
lands, sailing was slow and dangerous; yet 
this brave lady ventured the voyage from 
Cenchrea to Rome, upon some private 
enterprise, we conclude, from the request 
of Paul that the good people to whom he 
wrote should ‘‘assist her in whatever 
business she had need of them.” In these 
days there would be nothing remarkable in 
such a note. Women now carry heavy 
business interests; but it was quite another 
thing in the Apostle’s time, especially in 
Greece. The leading philosophers, the 
Epicureans and Stoics, held ‘pleasure and 
pride as the basis of their teachings. With 
the Homeric Nature worship, they had 
made that exquisite Greek civilization 
utterly corrupt and vile.. In Corinth, the 
capital of conquered Greece, religious rites 
made chastity impossible. 

Social degeneracy always most deeply 
degrades woman. She becomes the slave 
of man’s greed or of his lust. 

Socrates, in that marvelous death-scene, 
that seems quite like the departure of a 
Christian saint in its calmness and beauty, 
orders his wife taken from the room in a 
way that claims superiority over sympathy 
with women in their domestic sentiments. 
Both he and the ‘‘divine Plato” aci 
always upon the assumption of the 
innate inferiority of women and slaves. 


grand Pericles, if a woman turned from 


chastity was at once called in question. 
miles from Corioth, and also a thoroughly 


thing, then, for a woman to be abroad on 
business and to be thus respectfully com- 
mended. 

The question of woman’s part in the 
work of the Christian Church is one of no 
light moment, It is one in which earnest, 
conscientious women are infinitely more 
interested than any others can be. If they 


do, they waste their time and strength, 


legitimate workers, altogether doing much 





world.” ; 


In the golden age of Greece, under the 


her house care and spinning to dip into 
literature or aspire toward philosophy, her 


Cenchrea, Phebe’s home, was only nine 


degenerate Greek city. It was a strange 


attempt what God does not design them to 


neglect what he does want them to be 
busy upon, and take the place of other and 


harm to the cause of Christ. On the 
other band, if they suffer timidity and prej- 
udice to hold them from what God wills 
them to.do, the loss to themselves and the 
work is no less. ‘The Oburch has made 
so many mistakes all the way along each 
century since the Dark Ages, striking down 
the idols of those that went before, it be- 
comes us to move carefully and with dis- 
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| be ‘firm, for the right as God gives us tc 
see the right.” 

Paul has been. brought to the, witness- 
stand on, this question, and.no authority 
except that of Christ could be better; yet 
it is not always easy to get at bis meaning. 
Peter speaks of his epistles, ‘in which are 
some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and .anstable 
wrest, as. they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.” To. under- 
stand such an author, we must compare 
one writing with another aud take the 
general scope of all. 

New Testament ethics never attempt the 
impossible.. The teachings of Obrist and 
his apostles aim at the righting of all 
wrongs; yet they never crowd converts to 
social or political changes that with their 
training and prejudices they cannot accept, 
Take, for example, the holding of slaves. 
There cannot bea question that slavery is 
utterly obnoxious to the Christian system; 
yet Christ never said so and Paul has 
been cited times without number in sup- 
port of an opposite opinion. Within: a 
score of years he has been impressed into 
sustaining the Fugitive Slave Law of our 
own country, because he sent Onesimus 
back to his master, instead of instructing 
Philemon (and through him all the world, 
as he had such a grand chance to do) upon 
the enormity of the offense against human 
rights and the duty of a Christian to 
manumit his slaves. It takes only 8 
moderate knowledge of the men and 
the times to demonstrate the utter im- 
practicability of such s course, To 
be sure, the direct: route lay between, those 
rocks; but to attempt torun the ship there 
at low tide would be to make sure. ship- 
wreck. The only safe way was around by 
the open sea. Only after eighteen centuries 
had the tide risen to make the straight 
passage practicable; and even then there 
was a wretched thumping against rocks 
and a scraping of the keel upon sunken 
reefs, that sorely threatened destruction. 
The New Testament teaches absolute 
human equality; but only an advanced 
spirituality can apprehend and formulate 
its. doctrines, As Christ said, by way of 
explaining the seeming laxness of some of 
Moses’s laws: “For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you this precept.” To this 
day Christian missionaries have to be gov- 
erned by this policy. They have to adapt 
their injunctions upon heathen converts to 
the ability and circumstances of the new 
disciples, For instance, a native preacher 
is advised not to borsewhip his wife too 
often. ‘There would be no use in attempt- 
ing to oblige him to desist altogether from 
that exercise. He could not comprehend 
such meddling with his domestic. preroga- 
tive nor would. he submit to such dictation, 
After a generation or so of Christian life 
it will come to be understood in these 
countries that wife-beating is not accord- 
ing to the usage of the Church nor the 
general scope and force of the Gospel. It 
isto be boped that they will not defend 
their prejudice in favor of the old-time 
usage by referring to the fact that the 
Fathers who brought them Christianity did 
not enjoin the giving up of the practice, 

To get what light, wecan upon Paul’s 
views of this subject, from his commenda- 
tion of Phebe, let us see what position she 
held in the Church. King James’s transla- 
tors could not.think of giving a woman a 
higher ecclesiastical title than that of 
“‘seryvant” or “succorer.” If the same 
Greek words had been used to designate a 
man, they would bave been rendered ‘‘ dea- 
con,” “ minister,” and ‘‘patron.” “The 
latter word,” says: Whedon, in his Com- 
mentary, “‘ being radically the same as ‘ he 
that ruleth,” in Romans xii, 8.” Paul could 
not have designated ber thus in honest 
Greek unless she had held a position of 
Official authority in the Church. Some 
writers call her an apostle. It is certain 
she was.a minister. Pliny writes that he 
selected: two Christian women, who were 
called ministers (‘‘ ministre”), for torture, 
to extract information about their religion. 

We cannot decide the extent of the pre- 
fogative given by the Apostolic Ohurch to 
its women who were deacons, preachers, 
or ministers any more definitely than we 
can the form of church government ap- 
proved by Paul. Presbyterian, Episco 





trust of our own opinions, Yet. we must 


palian,and Congregationalist read the same 


















Scriptures; yet each settles the question 
according to his or her prejudice.’ 

We have fallen upon a time of Christian 
tolerance, when salvation is not hinged 
upon’a dogma. We have come to under- 
stand, as Talmage says, in his breezy, off- 
hand style, “ that life is too short and the 
work toe great to allow disputation about 
non-éssentials. Ifa drowning mah is to be 
pulled out of the floods, it makes but little 
difference whether the hand you reach out to 
him has on it a buckskin mitten or a kid 
glove.’ We are eoming to the days when 
one shall not say to another: “ I have blood. 
Ibave culture. A certainsetof bands have 
been laid on my head. This part of the 
work belongstome. You can be permitted 
todo only that.” It is becominga question 
of aptitude and zeal. If one believes that 
he orshe has a message from God, and if 
anybody cares to listen, he or she may give 
utterance to that message. 

-Paul, under Oriental disabilities, was 
obliged to say “I suffer not a woman to 
teach”; yet Paul’s church eighteen cen- 
turies later commits to women two-thirds 
of its teaching. Besides that most import- 
ant instruction, that which is given by 
mothers in the home, two-thirds of the day 
and Sabbath-school teaching is done by 
women. Wormen give a great deal of 
religious instruction to adults in religious 
conversation, Bible classes, and social 
meetings. 

On account of the habits of evil thought, 
strong in converted pagans, Paul had to 
direct that women should be veiled while 
they led in prayer or spoke in the assembly 
of believers. Those who have traveled in 
India can understand the need of this in- 
junction. In that country there is a con- 
stant and studied effort to stir in the mind 
lascivious thought. This makes it neces- 
sary for women to cover their faces in the 
presence of men. It is the glory of our 
Christian civilization that anywhere in our 
country, except in the slums of our great 
cities, women are safe, veiled or unveiled, 
American ladies, traveling in Europe, 
carry this freedom with them, just as a 
Roman citizen under the Cesare carried 
with him everywhere the guardianship of 
Rowan law. 

The Friends give their women a part in 
all religious teaching. They permit the 
Spirit to move them, if he will; and they 
give them credit for integrity and judg- 
ment that will not assume a divine call 
unless it is genuine. They intrust them 
with a yoice upon all questions of church 
polity. This confidence does not seem to 
work mischief to its recipients. Nowhere 
in the wide world will you find such lovely 
women as among the Friends. 

Paul declared that “there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” It was not expe- 
dient for him to elaborate that declaration; 
but bis commendation of Phebe was an in- 
direct comment upon the text. TheChurch 
is just beginning to fathom its meaning. 
We venture the prophecy that the time is 
not far distant when women need demon- 
strate their divine call to instruct men and 
women in the way of life only by ability 
and success, and all good people will say 
“Amen, and may God be with you!” 
ak 





Biblical Research, 


ASSYRIAN WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES. 


M. Oprznt, the Assyrian scholar, is the 
anthor of several treatises on the Assyrian 
divisions of time, weight, measure, etc., of 
the ancient Chaldeans and Babylonians. His 
deductions are based upon bis trigonometrical 
surveys among the Babylonish ruins and his 
reading of sundry Cuneiform texts. His 
views have not escaped controversy ; and yet, 
while the doctors disagree and it may appear 
presumption to take any side in the matter, 
some of his conclusions are werth stating. As 
to measures of length, he has the following 
résumé, (1.) The brick is usually one Babylo- 
pian square foot. (2.) The foot was three- 
fifths of the cubit, and not two-thirds, as 
among. the Greeks. (3.) This cubit is 
essentially the same as the royal Egyp- 
tian cubit, and less than the cubit of Nin. 
eveh and of Persia. (4) The stadium is 
860 cubite and 600 feet, while in Greece 
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it was 400 cubits. (5.) The Babylonian foot 
was 315 millimeters in length and the cubit 525 
millimeters. As to time, the Chaldeans reck- 
oned time by sosses of 60, by ners of 600, and by 
sars of 3,600 years. Thisis known from Greek 
authors. These three words, however, M. 
Oppert thinks he has proved to be simple 
numerals, or numerical coefficients, and that 
they are used with reference to other com- 
pound numbers besides those relating to time. 
When applied to time, the unit is one year ; 
when applied to length, the unit is the toise of 
6 cubits; for measures of land, probably 60 
cubits square, or the pletbron; for cubic 
measures, the talent. The soss, then, for 
linear measure becomes the stadium of 
360 cubits, or 600 feet; the ner is the’ mile, of 
3,600 cubits, or 6,000 feet ; the sar, the schoe. 
nium of 60 stadia, 21,600 cubits, or 36,000 feet. 
When applied to cubic contents, or to weight, 
the soss is 60 talents, the ner 600 talents, and 
the sar 3,600 talents. These values M. Op- 
pert verifies (at least, as he thinks) from the 
measurements of the various palaces, etc., 
in connection with the inscriptions, arguing 
the points at considerable length. Among his 
conclusions is the valuable one, if true, that 
the frequently oecurring measure of itioer- 
aries—the kaspu—is the parasang. Much of his 
argument, and especially that which relates to 
the details of the small-measures, {s extremely 
interesting to all classes of readers; and is 
certainly very suggestive, whatever be its 
relation to absolute truth. The follow- 
ing is his general table of Assyrian 
measures of length : the first in the list being 
76 millionths of a millimeter in. length ; the 
hair’s breadth ; the point, of 12 hairs’ breadthe ; 
the nail, of 5 points; the inch (thumb), of 6 
nails ; the half-palm, of 10 nails; the double- 
inch, of 12 nails; the palm, of 20 nails; the 
hand, of*24 nails; the swun, of 80 nails; the 
fore-arm or half-cubit, of 60 nails; the foot, of 
3 hands or 72 nails; the cubit, of 2 fore-arms ; 
the royal cubit, of 7 palms; the awne (ell, 
should be yard ?), of 37 inches; the cane(yard?), 
of 3 cubits ; the toise, of 2 canes ; the reed, of 
87 palms ; the perch, of 6 toises; the plethra, 
of 10 toises ; the stadium, of 60 toises or 360 
cubits ; the decastadium or mile, of 10 stadia; 
the parasang, of 80 stadia; the schoenium, of 
60 stadia. The Persian measures of similar 
nawes he makes to be 8 seventy-sixths less, a 
difference which does not make itself felt until 
we take large measures—like those employed 
in measuring the length of journeys, for 
instance. M. Oppert rakes through even the 
Old Persian, the Sanscrit, and the Talmudists 
for material to justify his positions. The square 
measures, as might be expected, give bim 
more trouble and have less basis to rest upon. 
However, from the “great U"’ of superficial 
measure, expressed numerically in square 
cubits or nails, after taking out the coefficient 
10, he finds to be composed of the sum of cer- 
tain square numbers, which give him an ap- 
parent key—and certainly a very temptingly 
apparent key—to the table of superficial 
measures. His ingenuity is certainly praise- 
worthy. The result of his mathematics is 
finally a unit of 6 square perches, then a 
soss,a ner, and a sar of them, successively— 
that is, measures of 360, 3,600, and 21,600, 
respectively ; whence his table is prettily con- 
structed, the Babylonian measures differing 
somewhat from the Ninevite. For the cubic 
measures he takes the 2,000 baths of the brazen 
sea of Solomon, II Kings, vii, 26 (3,000 baths, 
according to Chronicles)—which, according to 
Josephus, was a hemispbere of 5 cubits in di- 
ameter—for his basis. From this, with his al- 
ready-obtained linear measures, he deduces the 
bath, the hin, the log, the rebiit or quart, the cos; 
also the ephah, the nebel, the letech,and the cor for 
dry measure ; also the sephel, the sea, the dmer, 
and the log, liquid measure; determining also 
for weights, besides names of same form as 
some of the immediately preceding, the ead and 
the gur. Which suggests a passing remark that 
the “ cab of doves-dung’’(a kind of small pulse ?) 
was a measure of weight, and not a dry meas- 
ure. The Babylonian weights contain also the 
ertaba, which in Herodotus i, 192, is given as 1 
medimna and 8 chenices, Attic ; which gives an- 
other check measurement. Other individual 
names of measures of weight and capacity 
are discussed with great skill and learning. 
The unit of weight is assumed, on a somewhat 
probable basis, to be a certain cubic quantity 
of water ; whence, by a jadicious application of 
the mathematics, the mina and talent show, 
in their maltiples, the soss, the ner, and the sar, 
like the other tables. But, whatever be the 
truth—and the author does not claim absolute 
precision or perfection—the whole discussion 
is crowded with learning and ingenuity; and, 
if its office should turn out to be simply the 
exploration of a certain field ina fruitless 
search, itis well to have explored, it to its 
utmost corner, thatother or subsequent invest- 
igators may profit by its negative conclusions 
and be favored with a narrowing of their field 
of inquiry—just as the Cypriote decipherers 


 sdhemeeg by Birch’s negative but most fruitful 
earned researches. d 
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Sine Arts. 

ARTIsTs in all parte of the world are 
engaged in the production of examples of 
their styles to be sent to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. Among the rest Charles Castellani, a 
young artist in Paris, whose military paint- 
ings have been much admired at the Salon, is 
said to be at work upon a picture or diorama, 
which he intends to send to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. It represents one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the siege of Paris—the 
capture of Bourget by the French sailors. The 
great danger is that artists will all endeavor 
by the dimensions of their works to attract 
attention, and that the capacious show-rooms 
of the Centennial Buildings will not be half 
large enough to display them all to advantage. 
Mr. Cropsey, who has been passing the sum- 
mer at his country home, ‘among the pictur- 
esque hills in the fetghborhood of Warwick, 
Orange County, is making studies for a large 
picture of the scenery in, the Wawayanda 
River Valley, for the Centennial Exhibition, 


.... There are great exhibitions of “ art and 
industry’? now open in Chicago and Cincin- 
nati, and the daily journals are filled with 
enthusiastic reports of the magnificence of 
the show in the art galleries. But the works 
on exhibition are, we should say, from reading 
these ecstatic descriptions, mostly foreign, 
and of the modern French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man schools. American art, or Western art, 
appears not to put in a respectable appear- 
ance either in Chicago or Cincinnati. But 
when it comes to such genuine Western evi- 
dences of art and industry as “ hog products” 
and tobacco, those flourishing cities may well 
hold up their proud heads and defy the world. 
Cincinnati, in particular, makes a fine dis- 
play of hams, which are unctuously described ; 
while ‘“‘Mr. Henry Probasco’s fountain,” 
which was imported from Germany, and the 
frescoes of his church at Clifton are repre- 
sented to be among the most surprising works 
of art in the world. 


...-A correspondent in Oswego County 
wishes to know something more about the 
Woman’s Art School, as “she would be glad 
to avail herself of such an opportunity as is 
offered by the Cooper Union, if it is open to 
pupils living at a distance.” We do not 
quite comprehend what our corrrespondent 
means by ‘“‘ pupils living at a distance,”’ who 
certainly could not avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages Offered by the Cooper Union; but 
those who live at a distance may participate 
in all the privileges offered by the Woman's 
Art School if they will come to New York. 
The school is open to all applicants who 
present themselves and choose to conform to 
the rules of the school, free of charge, except 
for drawing materials. The models, instruc- 
tion, library, and rooms are free. The Cooper 
Union is near the Astor Library, on Fourth 
Avenue, and is one of the most conspicuous 
buildings in the city. 


....Dr. Horatio Stone, formerly of New 
York, but of late years a resident of Washiog- 
ton, who had gained some reputation as a 
sculptor of portrait busts, we regret to learn, 
was lying dangerously ill, at last accounts, at 
Carrara, in Italy. William Oliver Stone, a 
favorite portrait painter of this city, a mem- 
ber of fhe National Academy of Design, died 
in Newport, on Wednesday last. The portraits 
of Mr. Stone were always graceful and strik- 
ing in their likeness, and he was specially for- 
tunate in painting the heads of young women 
and children ; but they were lacking in strength 
and solidity of color. 


....Frank Duveneck appears to have com- 
pletely captivated the art critics of Boston by 
the exhibition of his portraits, none of which 
have yet been seen in New York. The Bos- 
ton, Daily Advertiser calls him ‘‘a born por- 
traitist,” and a correspondent of The Nation 
applies the same ugly pbrase to him, calling 
him “essentially a portraitist.” To describe 
av artist as a portraitist is to leave in doubt 
what he works with—whether clay, oil colors, 
or crayons. 


-..e The first regular meetiug of the Council 
of the National Academy of Design of the 
present season will be held on Monday eve- 
ning, October 4th. The business before the 
Council will be to name a day for the opening 
of the schools and to appoint a teacher to pre- 
side over them, as well as to make an appro- 
priation of money for their support. Mr. Wil- 
marth, N. A., who has beeu in charge of the 
schools for several years past, will probably be 
reappointed to the position. 

....Gustav Doré is reported tobe at work 
on a vast painting, the subject of which is 
“The Hell of Liars.” We trust he will not 
send it to the Centennial, for it might be'con- 
sidered as * personal,” and it would be likely 
to frighten a good many of the visitors.to the 
exhibition. The moral effects of the pictu 
however, might be good, if it weré exbibi 
inan apartment by itself. 
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Personalities, 
IF every author would make up his. mind to 
be bis own Boswell, many a dull book might be 
saved from oblivion by the personal interest 
which its writer would impart to it. The 
most entertaining books in existence are those 
which are not much more than autobiogta- 
phies, though not intended to be anything of 
the kind. Mr. Richard Grant White, before 
he gets fairly through with bis philological 
and orthoepical discussions, will furnish the 
world with a very entertaining personal his- 
tory, which will save any of his admirers from 
undertaking the task of writing his biography. 
Nothing is more delightful than to get little 
glimpses at an author’s personal relations— 
such, for example, as Montaigne gives in his 
essays and in bis journals, and such as Mr. 
White favors his readers with. In his essay on 
“English Pronunciation,” in the October 
Galaxy, Mr. White says that, ‘‘altbough born 
and educated in New York, Iam the first of my 
family that was so; my forefathers, for about 
two centuries previous, haying been in the 
habit of getting themselves born in and about 
Middletown, Connecticut—this on my mother’s 
side, as well as on my father’s, Both my 
grandfathers were graduates of Yale ; and my 
paternal grandfather, a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, with whom I passed a great 
deal of my boyhood, spoke, I think, the finest 
and richest English: I ever heard.’’ Most 
grandfathers do speak the finest and richest 
English, particularly if they bappen to be 
clergymen, to their grandsons; but we have 
no doubt ahout the correctness of this par- 
ticular Grandfather White’s correct pronun- 
ciation. Mr. White might have added that 
his grandfather, though an Episcopal cléergy- 
man, did become a Roman Catholic layman; 
but it was not necessary toward establishing 
the point that Yankees do not indulge inthe 
vice of uttering the sound commonly indi- 
cated by aou. ‘The first person,’’ says 
Mr. White, “‘among our acquaintances 
from whom I heard it was a lady born 
and bred in Philadelphia, of one of the 
most cultivated families there, and who was 
then the wife of an eminent prelate.”” “ This 


refined and elegant person’’ shocked Mr. 
White by ‘“‘whining out something about acur 
caow,’’ We do not question the accuracy of 
Mr. White’s be ng: oy Ba.) corey = New 
England speech ; bats world will clin 
to the belief that all Yankees talk in a nasal 
twang, and wear trowsers so short that they 
must be fastened under their boots to keer 
their legs covered, because they are always so 
represented in those dismal publications called 
"comic papers.’’ 


....Mr. John Bigelow has accepted the 
nomination of secretary of state from the 
nominating Democratic Convention, at Syra- 
cuse, although he had been talked of at Sara- 
toga as the Republican nominee for the same 
office. Mr. Bigelow’s defection from the Re- 
publican party is a rather severe blow to that 
political combination, as he was among the 
early advocates of the party, when he was the 
managing editor of The Evening Post, and had 
received from it the best offices it had to be 
stow. Mr. Bigelow was a Democrat on enter- 
ing political life, until the formation of the 
Republican party; but he was a hearty Repub- 
lican in the Fremont campaign. He was ap- 
pointed consul at Paris by Secretary Sew- 
ard; and, on the death of Mr. Dayton, our 
diplomatic representative in Paris, he was ap- 
pointed our minister to France, in 1865. He 
returned to this country, after resigning his 
office, in 1866, and was for a brief time editor 
of The New York Times, being the first re- 
sponsible successor to Mr, Raymond, But the 
place did not suit him, and he went abroad 
with his family, living for a while iv Berlin, 
and returned bome last year. He was author 
of a “Life of Genera] Fremont,” but his 
most conspicuous production as an author is 
his “ Life of Franklin.” Mr. Bigelow is now 
in his 59th year, and his nomination as the 
leader on their ticket is most creditable to a 
party that obeys the dictates of Jobn Kelly or 
John Morrissey. John Bivelow is a strange 
bedfellow for such politicians, 


....The Sun says that the late Isase M. 
Singer left a fortune of nineteen millions of 
dollars, and not of nine, as we mentioned last 
week. The Sun also enlarges upon the little 
fact we mentioned of his -having been at one 
time so reduced in circumstances that he made 
his dinver on a sixpence worth of pork, by 
saying that he bought a sixpenny dinner of 
pork and beans. But he knew too well the 
value of asixpence to spend any part of his 
money for beans. What he said was that he 
spent all his money for ork, as that wouldin 
a wintry day give himself the most nourish- 
ment. 


....Apropos of Middletown, where Mr. 
White says his ancestors were born “pre- 
vious” to his own advent—as. though he 
feared somebody might imagipe were 
bor» afterward—we mentioned, recently, that 
Mr, William R. Sperry, formerly of that town, 
was the successor of wne a8 manag- 
ing editor of The Hvening Fost. t My, 
Sperry’s name is Watson R., and not 
¥. 0 the types made it. ' 
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Science. 


At the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation, held at Detroit, Mr. Thomas Mee- 
pan: read a paper on fertilization by insect 
agency, in which he held that insects were 
not material to the fertilization of the great 
pulk of colored flowering plants. While ad- 
mitting that yucca, geranium, orchideous 
plants, and some others, as we now found 
them, required this assistance from insects, 
he adduced a large list of plants with color 
and fragrance which were undoubtedly self- 
fertilizers. Most of these were from the but- 
terfly or papilionaceous class. In these cases 
he maintained that early in the season the 
anthers burst and covered the stigma with 
pollen before the flowers opened so as to be 
accessible to insect fertflization. In the case 
of wistaria, the flowers had been microscopic- 
ally examined, and the pollen-tubes found en- 
tering the ovary before the flower expanded. 
He brought into service the experiments of 
Carriere on the longevity of pollen, submit- 
ting from them that it made no difference 
whether the-stigma was in a receptive condi- 
tion or not; the pollen could remain till it was. 
Many plants used as illustrations of the ento- 
mophilous theory he had re-examined, and 
found not to sustain the claims founded on 
them. Lobelia erinus perfected seeds when 
entirely confined from insects, and he had 
been over Mr. Darwin’s experiments with 
clover, with somewhat different re- 
sults. Mr. Darwin had stated that with- 
out the bee the clover would not seed in 
England. Mr. Meehan contends that the ar- 
rangement of the stamens and pistil in the 
clover is such that the flower must of necessity 
fertilize itself. But he thought to test the 
matter by experience, as well as by theory, 
and coveied a patch of white clover with a 
riddle having an eighth-inch mesh and through 
which no bee could enter. The seediog was 

{ust as perfect as those in the open ground. 

The experiment was continually watched while 

in progress, and On one occasion a small sand- 
wasp was discovered collecting pollen, and 
some Others might have done the same unob- 
served. He considers his presumptive facts 
sufficient, however, independent of the riddle 
experiment, which was. only referred to in 
order to anticipate a possible question why so 
simple an experiment had not been made. As 
the season advanced, Mr. Meeban found that 
the growth of the pistil was comparatively re- 

\arded, so that the corolla would generally be 

open beforethe anthers shed their pollen, Mr. 
Mechan isa believer in Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of natural selection, as a power of limited ex- 
tent in the evolution of species; but, he con- 
tended, the modern theories of insect fertiliza- 
tion are in principle opposed to this. doctrine, 
The more complicated a machine the more 
liable it is to get out of order; and a total 
dependence on insect aid might be fatal 
under some of the vicissitudes to which insects 
were often subjected. Yucca, which must be 
fertilized by the Pronuba Yuccasella, often failed 
to have a seed over latge districts of country; 
and in these cases it owed its existence at all 
to its persistent roots. Had it been an annual, 
it would, in all probability, long since have 
disappeared. Orchidea also was indebted to 
its persistent character for its continuance in 
alarge number of cases. On the other hand, 
sclf-fertilizers produced seed in great abund- 
ance, and spread freely, like chickweed, all 
over the world. Mr. M. contended that insect 
fertilization was rather of the nature of a lucky 
accident than a beautiful design—that it was 
the plant’s misfortune to be dependent on it, 
and in no way to its advantage. The theory 
of in-and-in-breeding—one of the supposed 
necessities for: cross-fertilization—was. then 
referred to, and the researches of Mr, George 
Darwin among the English nobility and of 
Prof. Brewer among blooded stock meptioned, 
to show that the theory of evil from the 
practice had little foundation in fact. Fur- 
ther, Mr, M. addaced facts to prove that many 
failures to produce seed, supposed to be attrib- 
utable to the neglect.or absence of insects, 
was really referrible to imperfect nutrition, 
jn which category he placed. Mr. Darwin's 
failure to produce seed in his protected clover. 
The essay is of a nature that does not admit of 
much condensation. It will be published in 
full in the Association’s proceedings. 


....Dr. P, L. Selater’s. late lecture at the 
Zodlogical Gardens in London reviewed 
briefly the leading characteristics of the class 
Aves, and continued with an account of one of 
the fifteen or twenty groups into which birds 
are divisible—the Gallinw, or game-birds, in- 
cluding most of the domesticated species, ex- 
cepting ducks and pigeons. Tbe Galline are 
treated under-seven families. 1. Pteroclide, 
or Sand Grouse, having some affinity with 
Pigeons, but, mevertheless, being precocial, 
the prizcipal spécies of which made itself 
famons in 1868 by an irruption inte Europe | 
from the Steppes of Tartary, forming much of 
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the current ornithological literature of that 
time. 2. The Meleagrida, or Turkeys, con- 
sisting of two or three species, confined to 
North and Middle America, 8. The Numidi- 
dz, or Guinea Fowl, of five or six African spe- 
cies, one of which is well known in domestica- 
tion. 4, The Cracidw, or Curassows, a peculiar 
group of Central and Sonth America, said 
to derive their name from having been first 
introduced to Europe by the Dutch from the 
Island of Curassow. These are in some sense 
the American representatives of &—the 
Megapodidw, or Mound Birds, nearly confined 
to Australia, notorious for their remarkable 
peculiarities of nest-building. Their mounds 
have been found 15 feet high and 60 feet in 
circumference, 6, The Turnicid#, or Hemi- 
pods, are a group externally resembling 
quails, the peculiar anatomy of which, how- 
ever, brings them into some relation with 
wading birds, The remaining birds are dis- 
posed by Dr. Sclater in group 7—Phasianids, 
or game fowls proper; though most orni- 
thologists separate them into at least three 
families of equal rank—‘7a, the Perdicidsw, or 
Partridges ; 7, the Tetraonida, or Grouse; and, 
%c, the Phasianidw proper; the last being the 
numerous pheasants of the Old World, of some 
seven genera and about forty species, among 
which are found the most gorgeous of birds, 
as the peacock, for example. 


...-In his recent address as president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Dr. Le Conte calls attention to the 
distribution of some of our insects which 
affect the seashore, as well as the shores of in- 
land lakes. For example, a species of tiger 
beetle (Cicindela hirticollis) abounds along the 
Altantic anda part of the Pacific coast and 
also on the beaches of the great lakes. It also 
occurs on the plateau west of the Mississippi, a 
portion of the continent which after the Creta- 
ceous period rose above the sea and formed 
the bed of immense Tertiary lakes. ‘As this 
insect,’’ says Le Conte, “does not occur in the 
territory extending from the Atlantic to be- 
yond the western boundary of Missouri, nor in 
the interior of Oregon and California, I think 
that we should iufer that it is an unchanged 
survivor of the species which lived on the 
shores of the Cretaceous Ocean, when the in- 
tercontinental gulf was still open, and a pas- 
sage existed, moreover, toward the south- 
west, which connected with the Pacific.” This 
is not an isolated case and a few others are 
given. He also draws attention to the inter- 
esting fact that several American genera of 
beetles are represented in Australia by very 
closely allied forms. These anomalies in dis- 
tribution occur in the lower groups—those 
which are also the oldest geologically. Similar 
facts have been noticed by the writer in 
the family of silk-worm moths (Bomlycide), 
One Australian moth is perhaps even congen- 
eric with a common Lagoa, which with us feeds 
on the blackberry. Such cases can in the 
present state of science only be explained by 
taking into consideration the geological his- 
tory of these low forms, which have survived 
great geological changes, 


.... The living organisms of the pulp cavity 
of teeth have been the subject of iovestiga- 
tions by Mr. C. N. Pierce, who deems them to 
be of some importance to those interested in 
studying the ‘‘ beginnings of life.’’ Devitaliz- 
ation of the soft vascular parts, without loss 
of hard tissue from caries, a frequent occur- 
rence, invariably results in the formation of 
purulent and gaseous products; and in such 
morbid cavities living organisms resembling 
Bacteria and Vibriones were found in abund- 
ance. Two hypotheses are adduced toaccount 
for their presence in cavities shut off from 
contact with the atmosphere or with the 
buccal secretions ; 

“The embryonic germs of these organisms 
must be universally disseminated, not only 
throughout this vascular tissue, but also the 
various textures of the body, by means of the 
circulating fluid, there to develop and mani- 
fest themselves whenever these higher tissues 
are on the eve of death and degeneration; or 
else it must be that when the vitality of this 
vascular tissue is on the wane its constituent 
particles are capable of individualizing them- 


selyes and of growing into the low organisms 
fn question.” 


«seeProf, Wyville Thomson, who is on the 
expedition of the ‘Challenger,’’ reports that 
all its dredging attempts have failed to pro- 
duce in ‘a fresh state that extremely simple 
organism to which Dr. Huxley gave the name 
of Bathybius, and which was supposed to be 


something a little more simple even than the 
Ameba. Prof. Th even pects that 
there is no such thing, and that it is only sul- 
phate of lime precipitated in a flocculent state 
from the sea-water by the strong alcohol in 
which the specimens of the deep-sea soundings 
which. he examined were preserved, 


..«.Greenwich Observatory reached its bi- 
centennial. a few days ago, having been built 
on August 10th, 1675, Flamsteed, the first 


astronomer royal, began work in it on Feb, 
11th, 1676; but did not permanently take up 








his residence there till July, when we suppose 
the building was fivished. ‘ 






avissions 


Dn. Exturwoop contributes an article 

upon Japan to The Foreign Missionary, the 

value of which is greatly enhanced by his own 

recent observations in that island empire. 

The changes which have taken place in Japan 

since Commodore Perry’s Expedition, in 1854, 

have been unparalleled in modern times. The 

emperor has ceased to be regarded a sacred 

person and has taken the place of an active 

human ruler. Constitational forms of govern- 

ment have been adopted, several railroads 
built, and telegraphic communications opened. 

Iron-clads have been introduced into the navy 
and European tactics into the army. The 
coasts are studded with lighthouses, public 
docks have been built, and workshops for the 
construction of machinery opened. A print- 
ing-press has been busy, and the results of 
acientific, literary, and religious inquiry 
among Christian nations have been widely 
disseminated. A system of common schools, 
with a normal department, has been intro- 
duced. A decimal currency has come into 
use. Hindrances in the way of equal citizen- 
ship have been removed. Almshouses and 
hospitals haye been opened. The national 
calendar has been conformed to that of Chris- 
tian nations, so that the year begins with 
the firsts of January. In the national in- 
stitutions where Christian professors sre em- 
ployed the Sabbath is made a day of rest. 
Tbe custom-houses and other public offices are 
also closed on that day. Post-offices have been 
opened and postage-stamps are used. In the 
style of buildings, furniture, dress, and diet 
the upper classes have even too rapidly fol- 
lowed the European standards. These changes, 
so widespread and fully endorsed by the sen- 
timents of the governing classes, can scarcely 
be annulled in the future. Although the pop- 


ulation is large, being estimated at 35,000,000, 


it Is stated that only one-fifth of the total area 
is made productive. The fertile interior of the 
large island of Yesso, for instance, is to a very 
great extent uncultivated. There is, therefore, 
not the need of emigration which is felt among 
the Chinese, nor is there a desire to leave 
their beautiful country. Dr. Ellinwood repre- 
sents the Japanese asa short-lived people— 
very few of them exceeding the limit of forty 
years. While more impulsive, more enterpris- 
ing, and braver than their Chinese neighbors, 
they have not their stamina. They seem to be 
a cross between the Mongolian element on the 
Asiatic mainland and the Pacific Islanders. It 
may be this combination which renders them 
60 responsive to influences of Western civiliza- 
tion and gives warrant to the hope that Japan 
may within avery brief time become a Christian 
nation, The government wants Christian civ- 
llization, without its religion ; but.among the 
people there is a widespread feeling, if not as 
yet a fear, that their old religions must yield 
before a faith which has produced those fruits 
of progress which they so eagerly covet. 
The converts are generally of a higher 
class than in other heathen nations. Many of 
them are of the chivalrous Samourt, or “‘ Two 
Swordsmen” class, who are not so apt to 
count the material cost of their new profes- 
sion. In all the missions the new converts 
are of the active kind. While mission schools 
elsewhere suffer from the absorption of their 
pupils into secular pursuits, in Japan they 
send pupils a majority of whom desire to 
preach. Along with this desire to spread the 
Gospel there is a marked unwillingness to do 
it at the cost of foreigners. When we bear 
these facts in mind—the public schools 
spreading abroad education, the converts 
largely desirous to preach the Gospel, the 
churches laudably set on self-support, and the 
people more or less thrilled with the expecta- 
tion of a change in their religion correspond- 
ent with the change in their civilization—we 
cannot wonder that the missionaries are gen- 
erally sanguine and that one of the oldest of 
them expressed to Dr. Ellinwood his belief 
that in twenty-five years Japan would be a 
Christian nation, no longer needing foreign 
missionary aid. 


....1t is encouraging to find missionaries 
engaged in investigating the idolatries of 
those whom they go to convert, finding in 
them some gropings after God in the dark- 
ness and learning from them how the better 
to reach the heathen with the Christian truth 
which Nature has failed to teach them. One 
of the ablest of these investigators, Mr. 
Robson, twelve years a missionary of the 
United Presbyterian (Scotch) Church, has 
given the result of his studies in a work en- 
titled “Hinduism and its Relations to Chris- 
tianity.” In this volume the author removes 
the impression that Hindu religion has been a 
stagnant pool during the many ages of Hindu 
history. He says: 

** Partial gees of the truth Sey have 
had, and followed till they have found them 

for man’s whole nature; then 





th have followed other parts of the trath,., 
going from extreme to extreme of religious 


thought, like a pendulum whose beat is 
through Guamhk-et ears. Impatient of 
the sacerdotalism into which primitive. 


elemen 
fice had developed, they sought rest first 
in Buddhism and iD Z H 


this, too, is failing to 


How greatly the religion of Jesus is needed 

to satisfy the Hindu conscience, hard-trodden, 

but not extinct, another extract shows uf 

vividly. 

“The Hindus pay much more attention to 
the law of caste than to the law of conscience. 
A Brahmin may ——- of theft, adultery, or 
murder, and he yet be received without 
hesitation by his caste fellows. But let him be 
guilty of eating or drinking with those of 
another caste—let forbidden meat cross his lips, 
even though this be through no fault of bis 
own, but by violence have been forced upon 
hfm—and he thus becomes an outcast, with 
whom it is pollution to eat, drink, or have any 
dealings.” 


...eThere are about fifty millions of high- 
caste women of India shut up in their zenanas 
and only women can obtain admission to 
them. Among the efforts put forth in behalf 
of this vast number of isolated women the 
labors of the Indian Female Normal Society 
have an important place. This is an English 
association, similar to the Woman’s Union Mis+ 
sionary Society of our own country. It has 
131 agents in India—namely, 28 English women, 
60 native and Eurasian Christian teachers, 8 
native Christian women employed in zenanas, 
avd 35 native Bible women. These agents 
visit 622 zenanss, in which there are. 1,043 
pupils, and have 1,437 female scholars in their 
schools. There is a growing. appreciation of 
this work in India, and the educated men of 
the Hindu race are coming to desire the edu- 
cation of their wives, sisters, and children, 
whose’ ignorance has bitherto been a strong- 
hold of idolatry. 


.... What the London May meetings are for 
the English Christian community the Basle 
June meetings are for the Orthodox party in 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Alsace, and German 
Switzerland. As in previous years, the last 
days of June, 1875, found an immense number 
of visitors gathered for the Home and Foreign 
Missions’ Anniversaries in this Orthodox town. 
The chief interest was centered in the Missions 
House, which has sent forth 1,000 students to 
labor among the heathen. Three of them 
were dismissed into this service at a great 
meeting held in the old Basle Cathedral. 
Open-air meetings during the evenings of the 
Anniversary Week are a peculiarity of Basie, 
which by its Christian hospitality on such 
occasions comes nearer to the example of our 
American towns than is the case with any 
other Continental city. 


....[t is very difficult for missionaries to get 
a foothold in the interior of China. A recent 
experience of several missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board illustrates this fact. They had as- 
cended the River Min tea place called Shan-ure, 
about 260 miles northwest of Foochow. Herea 
qavorable opening for Gospel preaching pre- 
sents itself and a native helper is already at 
work. They endeavored to purchase a piece of 
land, and on three occasions had all but the sig- 
nature to the deed, when the owners became 
intimidated by their neighbors. In two cases 
these owners were beaten and for a brief 
period confined in prisov. So the attempt 
was given up. 


....-Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, visited the 
United Presbyterian schools at Osiut, in Egypt, 
and in a published letter expresses a very 
favorable opinion with regard to them. He 
cordially commends the new college for which 
Dr. D. R. Johnston is now collecting the 
funds, and which will give all Egypt facilities 
fora thorough Christian education, such as it 
has not possessed since the primitive ages of 
Christianity. He regards the United Presby- 
terian work as especially important in its 
bearings upon a reformation of the Coptic 
Charch. 

...eThe Bible ie still the book of the Mad- 
agascar Christians, as it was in the days ox 
persecution. For some time the stock of 
Bibles at the mission was exhausted, and it 
was painful to be obliged to turn eager inquir- 
ers for the volume away. At last the London 
Bible Saciety sent 5,000 Bibles. These were 
all sold in a few days and hundreds of people 
who came too late had to be sent away. One 
man sold his principal garment (a kind of 
shirt) in order to make up the required shilling, 

«eeeThe French Protestant Mission among 
the Basutos has been so greatly prospered that 
it has now not only its church organization, 


its conferences, schools, and native tors, 
but also its missionaries to the neighboring 
tribes. 


....According to the East India Catholie 
Directory there are at present 1,210,671 Cath- 
olics in India, This is an increase of 220,225 
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Literature. 


The prompt méntion in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wi be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al! volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER.* 


Tue jate Dr. Faber, whose reputation as 
a bymo writer of upusual power and a 
divine of rare piety has not waned since 
his death, was born in Calverley, York- 
shire, England, on June 28th, 1814 Of 
the parish church bis grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Faber, was rector. His parents 
were people of respectability, and since 
Frederick was left, by the death of three 
elder children, their only child, they de- 
voted to his training all their affectionate 
care, until the death of his mother, when 
he was fifteen, and of his father, when be 
was nineteen. The lad eurly betrayed 
special fondness for poetry and found in 
the scenery surrounding Calverley, which 
is of much beauty, ample room for his 
liking for the romantic and the beautiful. 
His preparatory studies were carried on at 
Harrow School; and in 1882, at the age of 
eighteen, he entered Balliol College, 
Oxford. He was a handsome fellow, 
with a frank manner and conspicuous 
abilities, and soon became popular with 
college men. In his religion he was 
at this time quite a Calvinist, his fam- 
fly having been long of that way of 
thinking; but he bad no sooner scttled at 
Oxford than he began to be a very entiu- 
siastic listener to the sermons of Jobn 
Henry Newman, then vicar of St. Mary’s, 
where the University sermons are preached; 
and shortly young Faber found himself in 
the forefront of the Tractarian movement 
of 1888—1841. After taking his bachelor’s 
degree he was elected fellow of University 
College and set to work to study for orders. 
Meanwhile, one vacation, he became a 
somewhat intimate acquaintance of Words- 
worth’s. In 1837 he was ordained deacon 
by Dr. Longley, afterward Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and two years afterward he 
was advanced tothe priesthood. Having 
been nominated rector of Elton, North. 
amptonshire, he spent four years on the 
Continent with a pupil, and began to look 
with increasing favor upon the claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church. But he de- 
termined, on bis beginning work at Eiton, 
to see whether active parish labor would 
not dissipate his doubts, They increased, 
however, and on Sunday, Nov. 16th, 1845, 
he felt compelled to tell bis congregation 
that he could not longer stay in the 
Church of England. One incident which 
occurred at this time we have never ceen in 
print. In the midst of his doubts he stole 
into a neighboring Romish chapel, and, 
kneeling down at the Virgin Mary’s altar, 
he invoked her prayers for his guidance in 
the true way. Then, returning to his own 
cbarch, be fell again upon his knees and 
prayed God to forgive him if in this he had 
done wrong. This circumstance illustrates 
his spiritual fervor and his earnest desire 
to do right. 

On November 17th, 1845, Faber was ad- 
mitted into the Roman communion, and, 
studying in Rome for a time, shortly after- 
ward joined Dr. Newman in bis enterprise 
of establishing an oratory of St. Philip 
Neri in England, taking the habit of that 
order in 1848. Subsequently he removed 
from London to Brompton, as superior of 
an oratory there. He died Sept. 26th, 1863, 
at the age of 49. 

While Faber was still in the membership 
of the Church of England he was an in. 
dustrious literary man, of his writings being 
“The Cherwell Water Lily, and other 
Poems,” “The Styrian Lake, and other 
Poems,” ‘Sir Lancelot,” a poem, and 
“Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches.” He was also a contributor to 
“Tracts for the Times.” After he became 
a Roman Catholic bis pen was not more 
idle. An “Essay on Beatification and 
Canonization” appeared in 1848; and a 
number of otber volumes, mostly prose, 
were published from time to time upto 
1859. Collections of bis hymns, upon which 
his fame as av author, of course, chiefly 
rests, were put forth in 1848, 1849, 1852, 
“SByrexs BY FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D_ 
With a Sketch of his Life, New York: EB. P. Dutton 
& %. 16. 
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and 1861. The present edition is a very 
attractive one..' ft 'éongisie Of selections; 
but it includes all of Faber’s hymns as they 
appear in the edition of 1861, save those of 
a distinctively Roman Catholic character. 
This omission covers bymns for the festi- 
vals of St. Mary the Virgin, St. Joseph, 
etc., and also those involving the doctrine 
of the invocation of saints and angels. 
The typography is attractive, the binding is 
very neat, and here and there throuchout 
the pages of the yolume are scattered 
vignettes on wood, of various degrees 
of merit, though some of them are 
pleasing. In this form Faber as 8 
hymn writer will be brought to the 
attention of a wider circle of readers, 
although one other handsome American 
volume of selections from his writings has 
hitherto appeared. The use of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” has populurized 
somewhat several of the best of his writ- 
ings; and now the new Episcopal 
‘‘Hymnal” has more permanently given 
them a place in the Church service. “O 
Paradise ” has already become a great fa- 
vorite within church walls and in the 
believer's closet; while its popularity, like 
that of such hymps as Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” Heber’s “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” and Lyte’s “ Abide with me,” seems 
bardly likely to be confined to Episcopa- 
lians. The present century has given us 
bymns as good as any the eighteenth cen- 
tury can show, and surely piety bas not 
forgotten how to sing nowadays. These 
new hymns have, fortunately, been set to 
music of scarcely less merit; and the 
Barnbys and Dykes have joined in the 


; good work of adding to our collections 


sacred songs worthy to last. A revival of 
interest in hymnology and church music is 
by no means a sign that we in these times 
are thinking too much of the externals of 
religion, but, rather, illustrates an increase 
of spirituality. There is not much heresy 
in hymns, to quote an old saying; and it 
often happens that a worshiper bears in 
the same service a Unitarian’s ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee” ..d a Roman Catholic’s 
“O Paradise,” and is profited by both. 





.... When’ Prof. B. F. Cocker, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, published his work on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and Greek Philosophy,’’ he announced 
in the preface that be was engaged on another 
volume, to be called ‘‘ Christianity and Modern 
Thought.” ‘This title has since been adopted 
by the American Unitarian Association fora 
volume of lectures delivered in Boston; and 
for this reason, Or some other, Prof. Cocker 
has changed the title of his new work, which 
has just been published by Harper & Brothers, 
to The Theistic Conception of the World; an 
Essay in Opposition to Certain Tendencies of Mod- 
ern Thought. ‘The volume is a calm and 
thoughtful, yet vigorous and effective criti- 
cism of the materialistic and atheistic senti- 
ments which certain recent philosophers and 
scientists have so strenuously maintained, 
Prof. Cocker’s standpoint is rather metaphys- 
ical than physical ; but he does not hesitate to 
carry on bis argument in either field. The 
whole treatise, with its symmetrical arrange- 
ment, its candor and fairness, and its marked 
ability, is a valuable addition to the library 
of the Christian or even the Theist. 


....The concluding portion of the second 
yolume of Dr. C. G. Giebel’s Thesaurus 
Ornithologie has lately reached us. The 
announcement of the work filled all the or- 
nithologists with great joy—immediately 
changed, upon the appearance of the first 
iustallaient of the work, into disappointment 
and even exasperation. Sume of the most 
accomplished ornithologists, and withal most 
genial crities—like Dr. Hartlaub, of Bremen, 
for instance—were startled into something 
like indignation at the astounding blunders of 
this author, whose presumption was only 
equaled by bis ignorance, and not one of the 
reviewers stopped to choose their words in 
denouncing the work. Among the many 
dubious contributions to science, so called, 
there is perhaps not one more thoroughly 
disgraceful than this miserable flasco of Dr. 
Giebel’s. The total failure is peculiarly irri- 
tating because what Dr. Giebel intended and 
attempted to accomplish is precisely the most 
pressing need now felt in respect to the litera- 
ture of ornithology. As the book stands, it 
possesses no shadow of authority and is about 
as useful to the working ornithologist as a 
bushel-basket full of unassorted index-slips 
would be to a map who was in a hurry to find 
a particular reference. The only good that is 
likely to result from the work is that, perhaps, 
it may stimulate some competent person to set 
himself to the same task. 





seee Wigwam and War-fath; or, The Hoyal 
Ohief in Chains (Boston; Joun P. Dale & Co.) 
‘is the somewhat. sensational title of a stout 
volume on the Indians, by the Hon. A. B. 
Meacham, ex-Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
Mr. Meacham’s active life has been spent, 
nearly all of it, in the midst of the people and 
the scenes he describes; and he has thus ac- 
quired a familiarity with the subjects dis- 
cussed which gives to what he writes an au- 
thority unlike that possessed by a less com- 
petent observer. He very narrowly escaped 
death, furthermore, at Indian hands, and he 
carries the scars of the wounds which nearly 
killed him. He criticises with an unsparing 
hand the evils which have attended in the 
past and which, in his opinion, still disfigure 
the national management *f the Indians. Mr. 
Meacham, however, is an upbolder of Pres- 
ident Grant’s Indian policy, to the support of 
which he adduces important facts drawn from 
his long experience. A brief but vigorous 
introduction by Wendell Phillips is prefixed 
to the volume, which is printed from large, 
clear type and is accompanied by poor illus- 
trations on wood. 


-»»-M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Annals of a Fortress, 
in Mr. Benjamin Bucknall’s English transla- 
tion, has been published in this country by 
James R. Osgood & Co. ina handsome volume, 
with very numerous illustrations, colored and 
plain. It gives, inthe form of a narrative, an 
account of an ideal fortress during many cen- 
turies, in the course of which story the reader 
acquires a knowledge of the growth of the 
science of fortification from the earliest times 
to the present day. Its plot,so to speak, is, 
therefore, that of a work of fiction; but the 
information it imparts is exact and perfectly 
trustworthy. M. Viollet-le-Duc seems to have 
succeeded in investing sober facts with some- 
thing of the interest which is attached to a 
novel or an attractive historical romance. 


....As interesting an article as The Interna. 
tional Review for September contains is that of 
Mr. F. B. Thurber on ‘‘ The Influence of Steam 
and Electricity.”” Mr. Thurber considers the 
subject chiefly in its political and economical 
aspects ; and in both divisiors of his theme he 
writes what is well worth reading. Some of 
his statements, backed up as they are by 
attested figures, seem almost startling; and 
the article is of value not only as a record of 
past achievements, but as an index of possi- 
bilities which the future may bave in store. 


.... The High Sehool Music-Reader (Ginn 
Brothers) is an excellent collection of solfeg- 
gios and four-part songs for mixed and boys’ 
high schools, edited by Julius Eichberg, who 
has the general oversight of musical instruc- 
tion in the Boston public schools. It presup- 
poses ability to read and some knowledge of 
singing, but the music is not unduly difficult. 
The authors represented are many of them 
standard and the selections made have been 
tested in practical school use. The volume 
lacks av alphabetical index of authors, and 
even its table of contents is not alphabetically 
arranged. 





NOTES. 


Gen. Sherman talks of a new edition, with 
revisions and corrections, of his Memoirs. 


Macmillan & Co. have issued a new and 
handsome catalogue, with index, of their pub- 
lications. 


A work on the rudiments of German ety- 
mology, by Henry Klein, A. M., is announced 
by Martin Taylor, of Buffalo. 


A life of the late Dr. John Todd, by his son, 
the Rev. John E. Todd, of New Haven, is an- 
bounced by Harper & Brothers. 


Ex-President Cummings, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has prepared a new edition, with life, 
of “ Butler’s Analogy.’’ Nelson & Phillips will 
issue it. 


Dr. E. F. Burr’s new book, ‘“‘Toward the 
Strait Gate; or, Parish Christianity for the 
Unconverted,”’ will be published by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., in October. 


Mr. Horace E. Sendder has written a new 
juvenile story, entitled “The Doings of the 
Bodley Family.” It will be bandsomely pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton. P 


The Rev. P. C. Headley has written*a vol- 
ume, which Henry Hoyt will publish, on 
“Evangelists in the Church,” from Philip of 
Samaria, A. D. 35, to Moody and Sankey, A. D. 
1875. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sone will publish this month 
“Travels in Portugal,’’ by John Latouche; 
“ The Abode of Snow,” a book of Himalayan 
travel, by Andrew Wilson; and a ‘miniature 
edition of “Lempriere’s Classical Dietionary,” 


The Rev. Henry Boehm, who was a hundred 
years old last June, bas prepared a néw edi- 
tion, to date, of his book of reminiscences. 
It will be published by the Methodist Book 








(September 93, 1875, 


Concern, under the title of “The Patriarch of 
a Hundred Years.” eS 


Miss Huntington, of the Wilson Industrial 
School, has written a book called “Little 
Lessons for Little Housekeepers,” 9 question 
primer of household service for training chil- 
dren and servants. It will be published by 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

The Oxford University Press has published 
the smallest Bible ever issued. It is printed 
on a tough India paper, of extreme thinness ; 
measures 43¢ by 28{ by 3¢inches; weighs when 
bound in limp morocco less than 83 ounces; 
and cen be sent by mail for a penny. 


Mr. James Jackson Jarves will bring out 
this autumn a volume entitled “A Glimpse 
at the Art of Japan.” The work, which wil) 
be published by Hurd & Houghton, will in. 
clude the articles on the subject which Mr, 
Jarves has contributed to this journal. 


Mesers. A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish in 
season forthe holidays, in one elegant volume, 
the complete poetical works of Dr. Ray 
Palmer, including all his hymns and other 
poems heretofore published, with many which 
in this volume appear for the first time. 


Ernest Rénan is going to publish, by the be- 
ginning of the winter, the two fina] volumes of 
his work on the “ Early History of Christian- 
ity,” of which the “ Vie de Jésus,’ “Les 
Apétres,” ‘Saint Paul,” and “ L’ Antechrist” 
have formed portions. M. Rénan has also in 
press a volume of miscellanies. 


Lee & Shepard are receiving every consider. 
ation from the trade, and will go on with their 
autumn publishing ag usual. They had for 
some time been trying to avoid impending dis- 
aster ;and so far were they from concealing 
their condition that they had been encouraged 
by their creditors to try to avoid failure. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press “A 
Brief Treatise on Punctvuation,’’ by Joseph A, 
Turner, M.A.; ‘‘ American Boyhood,” a poem, 
by Horace P. Biddle, of Logansport, Ind; 
and “Florida, its Poetry and its Prose, being 
an account of the ssthetics, the physics, and 
the history of the State of Florida,”’ by Sidney 
Lanier. 

William H. Payne, A. M., superintendent of 
the Adrian, Mich., public schools, is the antbor 
of a work announced by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
entitled “Chapters on School Supervision ; a 
practical treatise on superintendence, grading, 
arrangiug courses of study, the preparation 
and use Of blanks, records, and reports, exam- 
inations for promotions, ete.’? 

Dodd & Mead announce for September 
“ Daily Thoughts: Readings for Every Day in 
the Year,” by Dr. Talmage; ‘‘From Jest to 
Earnest,” a new novel by the Rev. E. P. Roe; 
**Columbus,” by Dr. J. 8. C. Abbott, in the 
American Pioneers and Patriots series ; and 
‘*Bisie’s Married Life,” by Martha Finlay. 
They have tn press “ Winifred’s Note-Book: 
a Story of Modern Life,” by Mrs. Charles. 


Miss Alcott’s new book, “ Eight Cousins,” 
will be the first volume in the * Little Women” 
series issned since “Little Men,” which was 
published in June, 1871, and of which thirty. 
eight thousand copies were called for in that 
month. The series consists of “ Little Wo- 
men,’’ * Little Men,” and “ Ao Old Fashioned 
Girl,” three works whose combined sale in the 
United Siates exceeds two hundred thousand, 


The Authors’ Publishing Company, of this 
city, will publish “ Analytical Processes; or, 
The Primary Principle of Philosophy,” by 
the Rev. W. I. Gill; “The ge of Lan- 
guage,” by the Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, A.M, 
of the Mansfield (Pa.) State Normal School; 
“ Ecclesiology: a Fresh Inquiry as to the 
Fundamental Idea and Constitution of the 
New Testament Charch,”’ by E. J. Fish, D.D.; 
and “ Wild Flowers,” poems by Charles W. 
Hubner. 

Sidney Lanier is the name of a magazin- 
ist whose style is admirably adapted to the 
requirements of a poptlar periodical; or, 
rather, well calculated to give popularity to 
any magazine to which he is a contributor. 
His article in Lippincott’s for October, entitled 
“The Ocklawaha in May,” is @ most delight- 


ful piece of descriptive writing, reminding us - 


strongly of Willis in his best days, and yet 
having a solidity conpled with grace and 
humor which Willis did not possess. 


The first volume of L’ Art, a weekly illus- 
trated review, whose editors are Eugene Ver- 
pon eud Hippolyte Heymann, and which was 
launched in Paris, in January last, bas ap- 
peared in this country. It includes the num- 
bers for four months, making a very large and 
handsome work of 416 pages. Besides a great 
variety 6f interesting illustratiovs, it has 
twenty-one etchings—some excellent ones by 
Rajon, Didier,! Jacquemart, Flameng, and 
others. A large staff of 80 literary celebrities, 
including the well-known namesof Réné and 
Louis Menard, Yriarte, Taine, Hamerton, Girar- 
din, Levasseur, are engaged to write for the 
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journal, 6f whom of thirty bave.eon- 
tributed.duting the first four months. Some | 
of their rticles are of permanent yalue. The 
indexes of the volume are complete. The | 


subscription price of L’ Art is 160 francs im this | 


eountry and it is published at No. 3 Chaussée 
é’Antin, Paris. 


James R. Osgood & Co.’s announcements for 
the fallare numerous and, as usual, of a high 
order. Prof. Lowell's pew volume of prose, 
made up largely, doubtless, of his contribu- 
tions to Tie North American Review, will com- 
prise a new series of *‘ Among My Books.”’ 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's volume of essays, 
promised now fora long time, is announced 
again; but we doubt whether we get it this 
year. E.°C. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets ” 
will comprise his papers in Scribner's Monthly 
aud something more. He has written on the 
subject in the North American of late years and 
perhaps will be able to use. some of his work |, 
in that quarterly. Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Saxon 
Studies,” from The Contemporary Review, will 
be put between covers; and so will Henry 
James Jr.’s “Roderick Hudson,” from The 
Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Whittier has written a 
new and, we suppose,.s brief poem, entitled 
“ Mabel Martin,” which will be brought out in 
holiday style, uniform with “* The Hanging of 
the Crane” and with illustrations by the art- 
{sts of the latter work—Thomas Moran and 
Miss Mary A. Hallock. Mr. Whittier, too, 
like Bryant, Emerson, and Longfellow, has 
edited an anthology, which, with an intro- 
duction by him, will be brought out under 
the title of “Songs of Three Centuries.” 
Lengfellow’s “Masque of Pandora”’ we have 
hitherto mentioned. Other new volumes of 
poetry will be Bayard Taylor's ‘‘ Home Pas- 
torals, and other Poems,’”? C. P. Cranch’s 
‘*The Bird and the Bell,” and G. P. Lathrop’s 
**Rose and Rooftree.” Bret Harte’s ‘Tales 
of the Argonauts, and other Stories and 
Sketches,” will hardly be more, we take it, 
than reprints of previously published articles, 
Harriet Hosmer’s promised romance, however, 
will be quite new to the public. Other an- 
nouncements are J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ The 
Young Surveyor, anew edition of Hawihorne, 
“A Farmer’s Vacation,” by Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., “The Life of George Ticknor,”’ 
by George 8. Hillard, and a set of compact 
little volumes, to be entitled the ‘‘ Vest-Pocket 
Beries."” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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DODD & MEAD 


L . 
{P. ROHS NEW STORY. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 

By Rev. BS. P: Ros, author of “ Barriers Burned 
Away,” “What Can She do?” “Chestnut Burr,” 
ete. Large 12mo, $1 7%. 

‘This story possesses all the elements of popularity 
which have -iven such great success to this author’s 
works, nearly forty-five thousand of his previous 
stories having been sold in the short time they have 
been before the public. 

i. 
REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 
Readings for Every Day in the Year. By Rrv. T. DE- 
Wmv TALMAGE, D.D., of Brooklyn. Large 12mo. $2. 
This volume, somewhat on the plan of “* Morning 
and Evening Exercises,” has all the peculiar char- 
acteristics of this most popular preacher and writer 
and will be sure of a large demand. 


Ii. 
ABBOTT’S AMERICAN PIONEERS 
PATRIOTS. 
A New Volume. 

COLUMBUS. 
Being Vol. X of “ American Pioneers and Patriots.” 

By J.8.C. ABBOTT. Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 
This volume possesses more than the usual charm 
of this popular writer and is certain to be one of the 

most pupular of the series. 
VOLUMES OF THIS SERIZS: 


AND | 


DANIEL BOONE, PAUL JONES, 
MILES STANDISH, La SALLE, 
DE soTo. CAPT. KIDD, 


PETER STUYVESANT, DAVID CROCKETT, 
KIT CARSON, COLUMBUS, 
WASHINGTON (in _press). 
AN anfformin style. Price per vol. $1.50. 
Iv. 
THE NEW ELSIB BOOK. 
ELSIE’S WOMANHOOD. 

A Sequel to “ Eiste Dinsmore,” “ Kisie’s Holidays,” 
and “Elsie’s Girlhood.” By MARTHA FINLAY. 
mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

*,° Nearly thirty thousand have been sold of the 
previous voln of this popular series. 
Vv 


BROUCHT HOME. 
By HESBA STRETTON. li6mo. Uniform with “A 
Double Story.” $1.25. 


v1. 
EVERY-DAY FACTS FOR EVERY- 
DAY LIFE. 


A book for the Household. 12mo. $1.50. 

Anew collection of Useful Receipts, General In- 
formation and Facts for Bvery-Day Reference, alpha- 
betically arranged and —e indexed. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED 
CORDANCE. — 
1 vol., 8vo, reduced to $1.50. 
This is the well-known Edition formerly published 
by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 


DODD & MEAD, 751 Broadway, W. Y. 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR 


JUST READY. 


| ScnMIta's German Grammar, 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 
Practical Study of the German Language. 


By Prof. J. A. & H. J. SCHMITZ. 
12mo. Half Roan. $1.50. 


The aim.of this work is the same as that of other 
Grammars—to im to the student a 
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715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 
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21 South 7th 8t., 
Bi CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
An Indispensable Requisite 


-——FOR EVERY— 


‘eacher, Advanced. Student, Intelligent Family, 
4 Library, and Professional Person i 
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Recently added, four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the the work, at large expense. 
wr The Leading Authority. 
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E. P. Roe’s New Story, 
“ From Jest to Earnest,’ will 
be ished at once in one 
handsome volume. Price 
| $175. 
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African Travel. 


A PERSONAL RECORD 


of a Journey up the Nile, through the 
Soudan, to the confines of Central 
Africa, embracing an Examina- 
tion of the Slave Trade and 
a discussion of the prob- 
lem of the Sources 
of the Nile. 


By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH 
Secretary of the American Geographical Society. 


This volume describes the Social and Political con_ 
dition of Egypt; Adventures of Nile Travel; Life on 
the Desert; Journeys in Central Africa; besides In- 
dustria) and Agricultural Enterprises in the Soudan 
and Abyssinia. 

One vol., 8vo, cloth, with maps and twenty 

full-page Mlustrations.......... . Reacosesee $3 50 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., Publishers, 


142 and 144 Grand St,, New York. 








“ We are inclined to believe 
that more downright good 
literature is crowded between 
the covers of the ‘Galaxy’ 


than any other American 
magazine can boast of —Chicage 
Times. 


THE GALAXY. 


OCTOBER NUMBER 
WoW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie 
Sherman’s Memotrs. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 
A Ballad of Salem. By J. W. DeForest. 
pee Utah. By John Codman. 





“BRET HARTE’S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“GABRIEL CONROY,” 


wil! begin in the 
NOVEMBER NUMBER OF SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY, 
To be issued October 20th, 


Scribner's Monthly for October, 
NOW READY, 


closes the Tenth Votumegee ds one af the most brilliant 
and entertaining of the sertes. 


Among other interesting articles, it contains: 

Jessamine, A Ballad. By GEORGE PAR- 
SONS LATHROP, With an exquisite Mustra- 
tion by LA FARGE. 


An Overland Trip to the Grand Canon 


of the Colorade. By J. W. POWELL. With 
numerous illustrations. 
Minor Victorian Poets. II. By ED- 


WARD CLARENCE STEDMAN, 7h conclu 
ston of Mr. Stedman's admirable series. 

A Mad Man of Letters. By FRANCIS 
GEO. FAIRFIELD. A curious study of the mene 
tal condition of Bdgar Atlan Poe. 

Recollections of Liszt and Von Bulow. 
By L. L. L. This paper, with its Mustrations, will 
attract general interest, now that Von Bulord is 80 soon 
to appear for the first time im America. 

Some Vezetable Eccentricities. By BY- 
RON D. HALSTED. With numerous dustra- 
tions. 

Pierrot, Warrior and Statesman. Con- 
densed by F. R. STOCKTON. A fatry story for 
grown folks. 

The Story of Sevenoaks (continued). By 
J.G, HOLLAND. Giving an admirable account 
of the trial tn the sult against. Mr. Belcher. 

The Winthrop Drury Affair. By MBS. 
EDWARD ASALEY WALKER. Admirers 
of Mrs. Walker’s previous stories in the Monthly will 
be delighted with this continuation of the series. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR OCTOBER 


is now ready. 
With this number ends Vol. II of this inimitable 


MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS and BOYS. 
It contains the CLosrInG CHAPTERS OF 
TWO BRILLIANT SERIAL STORIES. 
EIGHT COUSINS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
THE YOUNGSURVEYOR, By F.T. Trowbridge. 


Besides an unusual variety of entertaining and in- 
structive matter in all Govartments. 


Subseription price, year; 25 cents 3 number, 
Sold by all Newsdeslers, Booksellers, and Postmas- 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“THE BOY EMIGRANTS.” 


The advénttres of a party of boys in 
THE CALIFORNIA GOLD MINES, 
By NOAH BROOKS, 


will begin in ST. NICHOLAS FOR NOVEMBER, the open. 
ing of the new volume. Ready Oct. 20th. 


The Children’s Gif Beck for the Season, 


BLEGANTLY BOUND IN BED AND GouD 
Will be Ready October lst, 


This yo! in itself and in style 
of ding with the famie for 1814, Coutoine WHAR- 
Twe Splendid Serial Stories, 


Scribner & Co., j a8 aici N.. Ys 
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|e NICHOLAS FOR 18155) 





isi By Fanny Barrow. 

Rew She Found Ont. By Rose Terry Cooke. 

Her Lover's Trial. By Mrs. 8. M, B. Piatt. 

Claims te the Discovery of America. By John 
T. Short. 

Octave Feuillet. By Albert Rhodes. 

The Napoleon of History. By B. ©. Grenville 
Murray. 

The Letters of Madame De Sabran. By Henry 
James, Jr. 

English Pronunciation. By Richard Grant White. 

Drift-Woed, By Philip Quilibet. 

Scientific Miscellany. 

Current Literature. 

Nebule,. BY Ta" Eprror. 


PRICE 35 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription price §4 per year, including postage. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SHELDON & C0. 
NEW 


YORK. 
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PUBLIGHED B 
Ivison, BuAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


CHURCH HISTORY STORIES. 


® By EMMA LESLIS. 
Titustrated. Imo. Bach............ ss. 


GLAUCIA. AS&tory of Athens in the Firet 
Centary. 


FLAVIAs or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale 
of the Church in the Second Century. 


QUADRATUS. A Tale of the World in the 
Church. 


AYESHA, A Tale of the Times of Mo- 
hammed. 
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NELSON: & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 
HENRY HOLT & O08 SCHOOL-ROOKS 
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SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


Sn jomis and rules for the 
fon, Teart Disease, Rheum- 
tise, Raw ud Skin Diseases, eic.. etc., will be sent 


ebarge by mail to any p rson sending their 

Saintes to Drs. 8.8. FITCH & SON, Tl4 Broadway, 

San Yost. e standard receipts in this book are 
i 


bun anode of dollars Ww any person with & 
7 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where vou saw this advertisement. 


"BRIGHTEST. AND BEST” 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schools | 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


eommends itself wherever used and promises to at- 
sats as yreat pupularity as any of our previous publi- 
cations. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers all over the 
United States. 


160 pages; price $30 per 100 Copies. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
buy a uew song-beek for your 





Examine 
befere you 
Sunday-scheol, 

€@™ Sent by mall, tn paper cover, ~. receipt of 
twenty-tive cents. covers, 3 cen: 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St.. New York. 
91 Washington 8t., Chicago. 
New Singing Ciass and Convention Bock ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDB-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 
Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


JAS. McGRANAHAN A AND C. C. CASE, 


Nothing like it vole the “Song King !”? 
Entirely N Singing ool Departmen 
“Orwinal « biking Ex: reises snd Examples. 
Stirring aes xe s ons Choruses. 
108, 
Rousing Rounds ana ‘Gmceful Glees. 


EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No Soa 





re poetry! 


rder copies now, as the ‘comnne will be 
eat. 
Price $7.50 per doz. Sinzle ~icgnaed for exam- 
ination, 75.¢ 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 


65 VISITING CARDS, 


& WHITE and 6 SAMPLES, 
the neatest ones you ever saw. sent. postpaid, by re- 
turn wall, upon receipt of 2 cents and a three-cent 
Btu upp. No second-class work leaves my office. You 
will receive samples of Giass. Marbie, Snowflake, 
Kep, Damask, Tinted and White Bris I have 
more than &) kinds of visiting cards. SaMple-sheet 
of & styles of type, prices to agents, circular, etc., 
sent with each new order. Your friends will all want 
oes when they see yours. Address 
. C. CANNON, 46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 














50 finety “x ¥ Bristoe Visiting Cards sent. pust- 

e paid. for cents. Send stamp for samples. 

Glass, Murbie. datenee. Snowfiuke, -tc. We have 80 

giries. Agents Wanted. H. FULLER &@ CO., 
9% Muin Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher. 2) BROADWAY, — York 
See Page 2 of this issue. 


OF TILE FINEST VISITING Tr Ds in 
52 the world, White or Tinted, for 4 cénis. Green 
stamp four samples. Our specimen book, far. superior 
to anrthin _— —{ market and invaluabie to Agents, 
nts. e 
“HARLOW & THATCHER, Middievoro, Mass. 
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stamp. J. * Cu., Medford, M: 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
B, & MT. ANOS ¥ & co 1-8 
Meupepiie: D 2 Shrohtos and 





. Da. 
Poot taken Slides a oe ba Meiunatactur- 
ers of Photographic Materiais iret Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositivn. 


OUR NAME on & Bristol are for 2 cts.; or 
in an oe Card Case for 3 cts. Sampler of 
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SUUT WORTH &CO., Sa Masa, 
MAN MURDERED and identified. How? 


you say nd stamp for Pomrases Cat- 
alogue. Bextun fland Stamp Co.. Bustun, Mass 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCHORCANS 


at the lowest price con vr consistent with the quality given lity given 
and guaranteed. Bend d stamp for Catalogu Teas. ve 
E. & G.G. HOOK ._ & LASTINGS, es 


Builders “o nearly 80) 0 orvans, | loumnepe the six 
largest and most complete in 
ESTABL inED 27, 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S-CRGANS. 














These remarkable instruments excel. all others of 
their class for 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 
THOROUGH CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE AND FINISH, 
AND THEIR 
GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL 
EFFECTS. 

THE PIANO STOP 


is an Invention of great importance, supplying to the 
one an element of life and brillian 
u WS anist. 


. Mass. 
Warercoms 608 Washington St., joston 170 State 


8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, Londo 


RAVEN: 


ORGAN 3. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE §130. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 


STEIN WAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 








STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted ter Five Years. 
Iustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St, N. ¥. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms. 18 East 14th ®t., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send tor Illustrated Circular aad Prive List, 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


Fier ELEGANT STYLES, 4 Valuable 
and Beautiful Solo Stops. 

Fie i "ONE. ‘Tov MAND Spenniste ane Must- 

cians endorse these orvans and recommend them as 


orva 
Srictl Ree in Tone, Mechanism. and Pacene- 
Lists. 


ity. need Five Years. . 
WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN Co., Quincy, Hil. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Guugct Ano Grapes, Oncans, | 


<svese.n 
Specifications ok pth furnished upon ap- 


















PEACTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
(] frum the old guasters. 30 
cach 1b cout 


a Catalogue 
HE GRAPHIC 'CO., NeW York 
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HALLET, DAVIS& C0,'S 


Patent Grand Upright Pianos 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


PYONSURTUR Uy tihe beet Jetiies Sandeter vo a Cites. 
Also every variety o 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 


LI8ZT. BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 


484 Washington St., Boston; 


2 East Mth 8t., New York; 927 Chestnut 8t., Phila. ; 
Cor. Adams and State Streets, Chicago. 


" Send for Mustrated ¢ Catalogue, free. Agents 


wanted in every large city and tuwn. 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


GRAND, 
PIANOS. 

These instruments hare been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which estublishes them a8 

UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 

They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals, 

over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 3850 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above i6th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Butaw 8t., 
NLW YORK, BALTIMORE, 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANGS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK ft WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
prowal and satisfaction assured by our“ Special Safe 
Ofer.” Addr Chambers’ Piano Facto 
306 4th Avenue, New York. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 
LADY AGENTS. 


The most sapidg-colling Goods of Genuine Merit 
ever inven ecessury every Gay ip in every. home. 
Brclusively for ladies and chil Thousand 8 sold. 





forwarded on receipt o 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 9 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 


in the land should 
VERY BOOK ACENT ' the land should 


Arabistan: 


wy Bo LAND OF THE ARABIAN WIGHTS, | 





t 
aod ublished. New Acents Wantep 
100 deautifu' reer aio Tinted paper. 
Blegantly bound, Price low to meet the times. (T EXCEL 
OUTFIT FREE to al that will work. Write for Hius- 
Yared Circulars, and large terms, to nearest office. DUSTIN, 
GILMAN & CO., HarYord, Ct, Chicago, JU., or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PATHWAYS OF 


THE HOLY LAND 


Being a Fuil Description of Palesiine, = Dn my 
Antiquities, Innabitants, and Customs, rding 
the Great Discoveries recently made by the re Palestine 
Exploring Expeditions. It sells at sight. Send for 
our extra terms is y ad and see why it sells faster 
than any other 

NATIONAL. PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Something eg dg tog canvassed before. Holly's 
Patent Latent oe The most usefu “and fastest 
selling household article ever invented. It san article 
of merit. wanted in every house. Sells at sight aad 
paysa large profit. Exclusive territory given. Sam- 

le sent to gonr address 7? ype aaron of retail sail price, onl 
Bo 0 cts. We also have igs ¢ ovel- 
ties that retail ae 10 rep -- =e _ 

Address, encios nae stamp for full pa’ = 

NEW EN GLAN D NOVEL TY MFG 
lana St., Boston, 


CAUTION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
Lt AND N BORS OF 


CSTONE 


Including the “ N¢ csT ”) anfolds ay ~ 
s 30 ears piranae Te le ge ~ Te 
on 
try, and is absolutel y the only n woeeplete 
work. Hence it nella, Just think, Ast 000 Gre 3 
weeks! Agents’ success would ee onish 
wanted, Send for Terms and positi 


AUBBARD BROs. pr rag agrees ns ey 


EN ANTED 
ues As a Information for 
very onan in the United States an 














Ev-rybody, in e 

nadas. ientar ed by the publisher to 648 
Canaites over 2.000 household — - is suited Ms 
al! classes and conditions of y. wonder 
book and a househvid hed. ~ag It sells at sight. 
Greatest inducements ever offered bock agents. 


le co sent by mail, postpaid, for $2. clu- 
igre Cy Agents more — double their 





re — Dr. Chase’s 
COME — — ACENTS! 
Now is the ti te WwW NOOK 
MARK TW AIN = N 


iY nd tor win. It ot on, 
v= the —- and is bou : wae Coon 
books and 108 lose ae ‘cet your 9 
and circu 
‘AM ERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hiartfora. Conn. 


CLUB iS tame eee gras The 


usekeeper, or and | 
tneben: #1.508 yeur. Big 


Outfit Ife. C. F. 











ow eames, fran New Book. 





ed the GOLD MEDAL 
eh a: World's Bais, Vienna, 


CT EG PIANOS 


MAK 
othe ne very Mot fasts nen for 
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E. B. FOOTE, M.D. 


120 Lexington Avenue, 
Cor. EB. 28th St, NEW YORK, ° 
AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, - 
TREATS ALL FORMS OF 
CHRONIC DISEASE 
AND RECEIVES ~— ? 
Letters from all parts of the Civiliced World, 


BY HIS ORIGINAL WAY OF 


CONDUCTING A MEDICAL PRACTICE 
HE 1S TREATING 


Numerous Patients in Europe 


the West Indies, the Dominion 
of Canada, and in every 
State of the Union. 


ADVICE GIVEN IN THE OFFICE OR 
BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE. 


No mercurial medicines or deleterious reas oes used 


Has during the t poents years treated s 
nearly or quite fo.00 cases An a connected Sea with 
each case are curefa ally t 


comm unteated ed letter or tn caren, 7 - rved by b: 
the Doctor o associate physicians. The iat are 


or bh, 

all scientific A men. : 

All invalids at a distance are required to ont an 
extended list of plain questions, which will be 
nished by mail free or at the office. A complete one 
tem of registering prevents mistake or confusion. 
Case books never Consulted except by the pliveicians 
of the establishment. For free consultation send for 
at of A sisty-page D 

ty-page pamphlet of evidences of success sent 


ae Dr. BE. B. FOOTE, 
Box 788, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Dr. Foote is ee fuines of “MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE,” a book t reached 
250,000 copies ; roy - “PLAIN HOME TALK,” m 
1000 wap ubiished, which —y “yo to the ,extent 0: 
also of “SCTENCE LN STORY, which 4 
now being p published in series, 


CONTENTS TABLES 
of all excepting the first mentioned work (which ts 
out of print) be sent free on application to either 
Dr. Foote or the Murray Hil! “Publishing A 4 
whose office is 120 Hast Ae 8 te both 
men and women—wanted to frre sore 
to whom a liberal profit wilt i. slowed: ‘ine 
mange o of small fortunes have been made in. fing Pe. 
E’s eed hg “PLAIN Home TAL 


4 
@. 


saete ular! adamtes, duits and Ms In 
STORY” is. lust the thing for the you! Send for 
contents tables and see for yourselves. e former 


answers a multitude of questions which ladies and 

gentlemen feela et about asking of their on ‘si- 

cians. There is nothing in Htereture as all like ei 4 

of the foregoing works. “ SCIE RY” 

caty be bas had of egents or of the Pub’ ishers. - PLAIN 
ALK “is puplicned in in both the English and 


} an! languages. 


AGENTS: WANTED. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


OOK AGENTS WAN) ix 
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of ve aa gcruine homer 
i miu pial a geod ls 
Profesor, 
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Pasi ted, The CENTENNIAL 
GAZeTTEEK of the UmtrTEeD STATES. 
the grand resuitsof 100 y 


ress. New and complete. Over 1000 Loe 
Everybody buys it and agents make ¥:) to o 
amonth. Address J. C. MCCURDY & CO., Philad., 





| $35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling artic'es in the world. One samolé 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS. ree cee STAR 
Samp! 





GLOSS wanted 

chromo, 3 cts. Beautiful it Chrontes, 
subjects, $ per hundred; handsome rustic 
ea) of Aix For particulars address CHAN 
D CHROM Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
ety, Business honorable and first 
Particulars sent free. Address 


tas WORTH & CO., St. Louis,Mo. 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 





SL] Sanastaee es a 
AGENTS GUIDE Bist ,, Ee Brainy Ap 


ieee 


at te ALENT Aetrows f D. B: orth & 
Grund ? fastesteselli ling books. E 








AGENTS WANTED to canvass i 2 a By FS ‘ 


Visiting Gara information le 
im . BAO Washington St., 


$5 S20 me wtans Sows TET 


‘Brinson & Co.. and, Me. 
B12 tased Hee Oke Consus ain 


AGENTS Send stamp for Mustrated Catalogue 


Boston Novelty Co., 


$15 & BS. LNBSNTCowi Neewese hy 
$250 & Month vith | with Sreneil cs 


& M. SPENCER, 967 Washington st. 
outa eas. Fuitcw £Wa be 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL,..«.. 
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SOUTHERN 





HOTEL, 


sT. Louis, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO-. Proprietors, 


oReah i ee A ae kat 





of agrarian hots aa “ a a he a 

° 
fie ding the neatest ie I aia 
the city fore ladies and geut 


TRAVEL. 




















Have you any thought of going to California? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest ? 

You want to know the best routes to take ? 

The shortest, safest, quicke: sts and most com- 
fortable routes are those own by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Nive ny. Itowns 
over two thousand miles of the best road there 
isin the country. - Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards. All ticket 
agents can sell you through tickets by this 
route, 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux. City, Dubuque Winona, St. Paul, 
Duluth Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee, and all points west or north- 
west of Chicayo. 

If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this route 
rigs take no other. a 

is popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfanl. and Safety. The Smooth, Well- Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect Track of Stee! Rails, West- 
ingbouse Air Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform 
and Couplers, the celebrated Pullman Pulace 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 
of Moving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for run- 
ning Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all the (OMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


aré run on all trains of this road. 
This is th: ONLY LINE raonning these cars 
between Chieago and St. Paul or Chicago and 


ilwaukee, 

At Omaha our Sleepers consect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket ayents apply to 
MARVIN BUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT. 

General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R., at 5 P.M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) P.M., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, 8up’t. 0. C. R.-R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL Be erry! NSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
mA Bok HIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
The splendid al on this favorite route for the 
= (being more southerly thenopy 0 other) will 
NO! 











from pier No 0 rth River as follows 

AMERI UB. Pousoiz, Be) 

*PEREIRE, Daure, Saturday. Oct. 

*VILLE D# PARIS. Lachesnez. turda 16th. 
PRICF OF PASSAGE LN GOLD (incivding wine): 
First cabin. $110 to_ $120. according to mmoda- 

tion. wenee Laney . Third po 

ope at reduced ra: 
rae, $2, with parige, accomm. modations and in- 
cluding al al neoesearten thout extra charge. a 
ers merked not 
GEORG EMACRENZIE. Agenu. $3 Br Broadway, 





EDUCATION, 


(etl Llunthlge VE 


SHOULD ATTEND THE ROCHESTER 
Business University. 
ae Se ‘Ny. 





| tensive. rhorous 


’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gronsnsefariees Siecle Punvct- 
THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 
a Schoo! of Agricul and Horticul fa 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
ic tbree i. course of instruction 
po useful and ornamental gardening 
trae “mudents may, take any of the following 


The sractare and diseases of domestic animals. 





Prof, SLA 
rtrd fang! injurious to vegetation. Ass't Prof. 
Agric Chemistry. Prof. STORER. 


-door lessons on an 
plants of interest to agriculturists. Mr. WRIGHT. 
. Excursions for the study of tarms. Mr. WRIGHT. 





an 
For further information -~ 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This school is open. REgtel sere, 8, to persons of all. 
denominations, a:d Dt Students can attend, 
without additional charge, the instruction given in 





e other d partments of the University. Informa- 
on in regard to admission and pecuniary aid Dope 


sent on application to Pref. Oli Stearus.D 
Cambridge, Mase, <p 





. BOSTON 
University School of Medicine. 


tt” OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 
The Fall Term commences October 6th, 1875. 
F — Matriculation, $5. Course. 
ears’ Ticket, $160. Graduates of other Schools, $50. 
raduation, $30. For further information address 


J. H. WOODBURY, Registrar, 
No. 165 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 
If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate md Music, een for Circulars of the yy great 


ns' ons— Young 
(a University for: Young Ladies) & and The Hino 
servatory io ra Musical Co my ie 


ca. ad 
W. D, SANDERS, Su; 


SacmeoNViLem Tim 


OGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 
aed i iia Vint Day Bens for eat sages = 
° mber un i 








$3 8. 
Hiss 5: PinDELL: } Prinetpals, 


PAWLING 1] ba ae We. 


he all bran 





Languages, Music Painting. ai Drawin The beat 
school in Eastern New Yor wt dress RA. JA JACOBS, 
Pawling, N. Y., for Catal ogue. 





truction in all branches; 5 
tf a oo se manners. ‘and morals; nearly 
Year Degins Dep ARLES C. BRAGDON Prinetbal. 


YOUNG oc AND LADIES 

to AS Tel B50" te S100" per and earn 

r full partioutare to 

TELEGRAPH Saas Buffalo. N.Y. 


All Bares win hat prone 2 z ey or 
Taxes to tym 
cational Mont» Price 30 20 cts, 0 

J. W. 8C) 'ERMERHOUN Py oO." 14 + Bond ‘th N.Y 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Copter Fa- 'a.—( For Goardere quest on ya eid 


ednesday el- 

evated penta tals grounds ample eb Datidines 

handsome and commodious. f Btudies ex- 
yn in Gwil ~ Mechan- 

ical lecorine. wo Senaion, 6 Lod Sa: Careful 

or 


Ciedulare apply to COL, THEO. AVATT. Pres 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 


The next term begins the second Wednesday of 
September, 1875. Two full courses, Classical and 
entific, with Preparatory Department. Full Faculty. 
Tuition free. Boarding as low as elsewhere. 

For information or Catalogues apply to 


REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., President, 
INGBAM UNIVERSITY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


ial care 
Ne 

















Le Rey, Genesee County, N. Y. 
Full course of Sess and Cilarsical Study. Art 
ollege occupies new and elegant buildings. 


pasoes a’ merior ‘” ef 
Schoo! Pigsts.* ca ee 
jae! ath mE opens fe 


mber 
En wade conse om 


AT NYACK-ON-HU DSON. aus RIVER- 
SIDE LE at pd thoroughly educates twenty 





young ladies. us ? —— ——- ao. 
passed. Superb residence, Terms, $500 an: 
no extras. Open September References: the 


Nyagk clergy and Com. Wm. Voorhis. 


FORT EDWARD ieee a ee haat § 
fora ames ane Gene’ omen. $194 : per year 7 
wi mon a 
of for life, Fifteen teachers. Six oo ove 


fo ers. Six courses 
or study. 22d year ins Sept. 2d. Christia Ret got 
sectarian. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, 4 








YOUNG LA Dra —dties Wiltame’s Sehoal relpens 
pt. 15. For ctreulars ad ss AVA WILLIAMS, 


Wenesmten , Mass. antaltel. “E. Cutler D.D., Ex- 
Gov. Bullock, P. L. Moen, Eaq., Hon. W. W. Rica. 


BETT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAMFORD, ie = ee per jt years in present 
—-- OOL. For BOARDING 

purposes the Seeesten isunrivaled. Reopens 
pt. nate JAMES Bet is,WM. JAMES Betts, Principals. 


Re. Mood bon sais BY. , Fniton sOsweeo O Con N.Y. 
erent echo ouMoon 
HE SLza8 BERTH INSTITUTE 


and ‘or Young Ladies will reop: n Se; 
tember the ‘bin, Fe Roe Feethor rticularsa to MISS 
N.C. REA N. Broad street, Eli tabete 5. 














HIGHLAND REAM RY ,eaveny DEMY, 
BovEitine pursuta "C. B METCALY™ Liporers _— 


nts S, een River Sureg for 


fata Sevier, free ie eset 
gre Zaman ie, hg ead Tear heena Nap, Te 





ater Biayernck 








MAT MRO TL PEN, ‘W of eialogtes, 
B. DEN Ve 
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Gorm Ditsopere Ad ak boty Newsom 





IESE © ¥0 SONOS cree Rea 
oe COLLEGE, ~~ botn se: 


€Gawanp Mf MagrL us Swerthes aS 








AN~OUNEVERSITY, ReeTTR. 


WESIEY 
Conn. President, JOSEPH SEES COMMING 
For Catalogues, etc., address 


getiot, Panapee he Miva, Coan. 


settee 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT McCosn ‘took occasion, at the 
opening of the 129:h year of Princeton Co!l- 
lege, to make a report of the progress whicb 
the College had made during the seven years 
of his presidency. Donations to the amount 
of $1,250,000 had been received. The number 
of buildings had been about doubled, and some 
of these are not surpassed in beauty by any 
built of late years In the country. Among them 
there are two fine museums, one in natural his- 
tory and one in geolozy. The library is re- 
ceiving $4,000 worth of additional books, Six 
new professorships, including one fn civil 
eogineesing, have been added ; also twelve new 
branches of study in the various departments 
of literature acd science, The standard at the 
entrance examination and at the semi-annual 
and annual exeminations bas been raised. A 
selection of stu:/ies, within proper limits, inthe 
junior and senior years isallowed. There is an 
extensive system of fellowships and prizes, to 
which $5,000 a year is devoted. Already 174 
new students have applied for entrance. The 
College needs half a million more money to 
earry out its plans, two additional professor- 
ships, and new departments to be added from 
time to time. 


+...The problem Who shall determine what 
Pupils shall Study—Teachers and Trustees, or 
Parents? has been agitating a community in 
Wisconsin, and has there been solved by the 
courtin favor of the parent. This decision, 
however, does not bind other states; neither 
does it determine the abstract right in the 
case, President Bateman, of Knox College, 
reaches the following conclusions, after his 
discussion of the subject: 


**1, Pupils can study no branch which is not 
in the course prescribed by the directors 
(trustees). 

“92. Pupils can study no branch of such pre- 
scribed course for which tbey are not pre- 
pared, of which preparation the teachers and 
directors shall judve, 

**3. Pupi's shall study the particular branch- 
es of the prescribed course which the teachers, 
with the consent of the directors, shall direct, 
unless honest objection is made by the parents. 

«4. If objection is made in good faith, pa- 
rents shall allowed to select from the par- 
ticular branches of the prescribed course for 
which their children are fitted those which 
they wish them to study ; and for the exercise 
of such right of choice the children shall not 
be Hable to suspension or expulsion.” 


ace The Pacifie Churchman contains a very 
sensible note on the recent action of the Board 
of Education of San Francisceo in abolishing 
the colored schools as separate institutions: 


“It was ovly a few months ago that a ma- 
jority of the board pronounced against the dis- 
continuance of separate schools for colored 
children. It is gratifying to note movements 
in the right directfOn in matters of education, 
and the saving of expense by this action of the 
board will no doubt be appreciated by all who 
are Interested. Equal opportunity for educa- 
tion to all should be the key-note of our pub- 
lic school system.” 


«see The Nashville Advocate says, in ita notice 
of the Vanderbilt University: “ Professors 
Shipp, Joynes, Safford, and Lupton are in 
their respective homes at the Vanderbilt, and 
Chancellor Garlard sailed from England, Aug. 
14th, and is expected to be in his residence 
the first week in September. Professors 
Granbery, Arnold, and Humphreys are to be 
in place by the middle of September. Profess- 
ore Lipscomband Winchell are to be present 
at the opening of the University, Oct. 34.” 


eee Lhe “Council Hall’? of Oberlin Col- 
lege has been finished and furnished, at an 
expense of about $68,000. The total receipts 
of the College from all sources foot up to 
nearly $51,000. ‘the cost of instruction and 
incidentals is about $30,000 per annum, while 
the receipts for tuition, ete., amount to only 
about $21,000, leaving the deficit tobe made up 
by donations. The property of the College of 
all kinds is valued at $428,000. 


..ee The University of Missouri has a nuam- 
ber of exce.lent buildings, well furnished with 
apparatus, and an annual income of $44,000. 
There are 640 acres in the University farm- 
The institution, however, bas an indebtedness 
of $25,000. 


...-1n addition to the proposed Catholic 
University at Paris, three others are to be 
established in France—one at Lille, where 
$200,000 has been raised for the purpose; one 
at Angers; while the Jesuits intend to open 
one at Poitiers. 


....T wo hundred and fifty students were 


present at the opening of the full term of 
Hillsdale College, 


.-..Jadiang is ‘reported to have the largest 
écbhool fund of any state in the Union, 
amounting to over $8,000,000. 


.... Seventy-two per cent. of the school 
population of [ilincis were Instructed Ip the 
public schools duriug the past year, 


----Franklin College, Ind., endowment has 
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The “Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8D. 


JESUS LIFTED UP.—Jom xu, 23—83. 


Ture lesson eontains one of the sweetest 
presentations which Jesus ever made of him- 
self. The best central thought is found tn the 
title—Jzsus Lirrep Up. Consider in the class: 
1. How Jesus was LrrreD op. 

2. BY WHOM JESUS WAS LIFTED UP. 

8. For wHat Jesus WAS LIFTED UP. 

1 How was Jesus tirrep up?—He was 
lifted up most gloriou-ly when he arose from 
the dead; also when he ascended up on high; 
also when he sat down at the right band. of 
God, taking his place as a prince and 8 
Seviour. Still more will he be lifted ap when 
he judges the nations and puts bis last enemy 
under bis feet. All this is charming to look 
upon ; but in this lesson the “‘lifting up” has 
reference to the death he should die (vy. 33). 
And how was this accomplished ® 

Most likely he was nailed through his hands 
and his feet to the prostrate cross. Hanging 
to this, he was lifted up, the cross being dropped 
into a socket atts foot, and so standing erect 
before the multitude, Of the excruciating pain 
when the flesh was pierced and when the cross 
was reared who is competent to speak? To 
this his Father’s withdrawal was to be added. 
No wonder, therefore, that Jesus said: ** Now 
is mysoul troubled.” The cross of that day 
was as the gallows of this in disgracefulness. 
Jesus was drawing near to it when be epoke 
the language in our lesson, He was con- 
sciously under its shadow. 

2. By: wuom was Jesus LirTep vP?—By 
Roman soldiers, under orders from their gov- 
ernor, Pontius Pilate. Back of him, however, 
was the Sanhedrim, the ecclesiastical court 
of the Jews, which had clamored for Jesus’ 
death. Gentile and Jew, therefore, combined 
to slay bim. But these two stood in common 
parlance then for mankin? at large. What 
both these did was a deed done bythe ruce, 
They simply did as others in their circum- 
stances would have done. By wicked hands 
they nailed him to the cross; but God over- 
ruled the act, and by it redemption was se- 
cured, 

8. FoR wHat was Jesus Lirrep uP?—No 
man could tell, They found no fault iu him, 
But he said: “And I, if [ be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” He 
will draw all to bim at last for final judg- 
ment. He now draws all civilized men to him- 
self as the central and most conspicuous char- 
acter of history. Christian hearts are all 
drawn to him by bonds which the world is not 
able to sever. What our Lord meant to set 
forth, however, was, most likely, that he would 
save men of all nations. Not Jews alone, bat 
Gentiles would be drawn to him, from their 
sins and their depravity and condemnation, 
His redeemed ones shal) be gathered “out of 
every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation.” In this he is glorified, and so is his 
Father. The dying of this “corn of wheat’’ 
was the guaranty of an abundant harvest. 
Therefore, Jesus wavered not, but said: “‘ For 
this cause came I unto this hour.”’ 

Our duty tothe uplifted Jesus is clear from 
this lesson. We mast not love; but rether 
hate this life,so far as it is separate from 
“life eternal.’’ Accept what God sends “for 
your sakes.”” Permit Jesus to “draw” you 
unto himself. ‘ 





.-The relative value of separate services 
for children and of services for the entite con- 
gregation in which the cbildrew are recognized 
and provided for has been under discussioa 
for several months in the columns of The Sun- 
day-school Chronicle, of London. On the one 
hand, Rev. Dr. McAuslane, who, as a pastor, 
provides admirably for the children of his 
congregation at the regular services of the 
sanctuary, has argued that his way is best, and 
that separate services for children, which are 
of growing popularity in London, tend to 
alienate the young from the bouse of worship, 
On the other hand, all the writers familiar with 
the separate-service plan fusist that its influ- 
ence is for good and that it meets a felt want 
in the religious training of children. The 
Chronicle concludes: the discussion’ for the 
present by an editorial, in which it admits 
that Dr. McAuslaneis method would be as 
widely accepted and approved by Sunday- 
school workers.as it was made known and ex- 
emplified by pastors; but antil, children are 
thus provided for in the gefieral congre- 
gation Sunday-school workers are quite 
likely to seek ‘some separate provision 
for them elsewhere. It suggests that the 
neglect of children by those who direct the 
sanctuary services is far more likely to alienate 
them from the-bouse of worship than is the 
bringing them to eee the beauties and delights 
of worebip, by gathering them, spart from the 
Sunday-school bour, to sing bright bymne, te 





reached $100,000, 


join in or to listen to intelligible prayers, and 
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to hear the stageie sending and explaining of 
God’s Word; Itedds: 
“A case recently came under our notice 


ri Silas AURA: 


said there was nothing she could retand 
and that the prayer was so long she had 
said over to herself -e Lae A of poetry she 
knew, which contained ine verses, three 
t eee gy isily ed. 
children w 

dresses them, This child will “Rttend the 
separate service with interest and re. 
Now we put it to the Doctor which course 
would be more likely to give her distaste for 
the sanctuary—to compel her to attend now 
or to allow her to take part in the service 
which she both understands and enjoys?’ 


..--In a plea for normal work for all Sun- 
day-school teachers The Baptist Teacher con- 
siders the means adopted in our states to pro- 
mote power in secular teachers, avd then 
presses its main point as follows: 

‘“* Thus wisely are we working in the educa- 
tional interests of this world; but what are 
we Going in the interests of divine truth ? 
We educate ministers and we euperadd the 
finest advantages of « specific sort in the theo- 
logical seminaries. This is as it should be. 
These menare to do a great work, and no 
labor or expense which can advance their effi- 
ciency should be spared. But, next to minis- 
ters, who stand in our churches as specially 
set to teach the world and to mold character ? 
Undoubtedly the Sunday-school workers 
stand next in influence, if not in official rank. 
These teach. these lead, these mold. And 
theft work is largely with the young and im- 
pecan How easily may it be badly done, 

ow Very important is it that it be well done. 
An heretical téacher can within his own 
sphere checkmate the pastor. An incompe- 
tent teacher can the truth. An un- 
worthy teacber can scatter seeds of eyil. In 
ebaracter they should be proved worthy be- 
fore they are entrusted with a class, and in 
competence to teach they should not be defi- 
cient. ‘Faithful men, who are able; to 
teach” are those whom Paul designates for 
the teacher’s work, in II Timothy ii, 2.” 





.- The lessons for 1877 are already selected ; 
subject, however, to review from the co-oper- 
ating brethren abroad. The committee met 
recently at Chicago, all being present except 
Mr, Haven, who is absent from the country. 
The semi-annua* division of study was adopted, 
instead of the quarterly arrangement made 
for 1876. The lessons for the first six months 

_ cover the history of the kingdom of Israel 
from the division to the captivity. This view 
includes the work of Elijah and Elisha, with 
selections from Jonah, Hosea and Amos, who 
belonged te the prophets of this dynasty. The 
last six months of study will complete the 
Acts of the Apoaties, This early arrangement 
of the topics, and this wise arrangement too, 
will be hailed with great satisfaction by all 
who have work to do in this line. 


..“‘ An orphan Sunday-school ” fs the title 
which comes up from Tennessee to designate 
a school where, in a churchmembersbip of 
sixty, there are but five parents who attend 
its sessions. The point is well taken. “A 
family Sundsy-school’’ is far more cheerful 
and immensely more usefal. The Sunday- 
school is the institution which takes care of 
the men, women, and children. 


«se» The Nebraska State Sunday-school Con- 
vention, held at Lincoln, in August, was very 
largely attended. On the first day about seven- 
teen hundred gueste came in. One year ago 
they had but pine organized counties. Now 
they have twenty-two, with a total Sunday- 
school attendance of 34,905. Col. R. H. Wil- 
bur, of Omahs, is president, and L. P. Gage, of 
Fremont, statistical secretary. 


.-“*A teacher should bea teacher, not a 
mere hearer of recitations.”” 80 says The Phila- 
delphia Press, in ao article ov secular instruc- 
tion. Prof. John 8. Hart has defined the verb 
“teach” “to cause another to know.’’ This 
is what a true teacher accomplishes in secular 
or in Sunday-schools. 


...Under the editorship of Rev. H. Clay 
Trambull, The Sunday-school Times of the 11th 
inst. appears ina néw garb. Three columns 
take the place of the four of the old form, the 
departments are more rigidly malntaioed, and 
the entire appearance of this first issue is at- 
tractive and business-like. 


...-Marsball 8. Scudder, a well-known 
Christian merchant and Sunday-school worker 
of Boston, bas recently been called ta,his 
restand reward. He was peculiarly gifted in 
eddressing children and his presence and voice 
will be sadly missed. 


..Ia their Northwestern District the 
American Sunday-schcol Union has during 
the last three months organized and aided 
848 schools, having 1,394 teachers and 11,700 
acholars. , 


., The Reformed Church Monthly tor Sep- | 


tember gives the number of its Sunday- 
schools in the United States at this date as 
1,148, which is an increase of 821 schools 
within ten years. 


....Nexst Sunday, September 26th, will be 


Hebbles, 


A maTTER of course; a river-bed. 
...G@rasshoppers: Gancers on the green. 
«++-It has been said that the crow is not so 
bad a bird, after all. It never shows the white 
feather and never complains without caws. 


--.They met: thitt is, she went to the store 
And made him turn his department o’er, 
Till he vanished behind the goods, and then 
She pleasantly said she would call again. 


--“*The best evidence,” says the New 
York Tribune, of an anonymous correspondent 





he declines to be responsible for them.” 


across a creek thirty feet deep. The man was 
drowned; but the mule crossed in safety, walk- 
ing on the bottom and breathing through hi 
ears. 

..-A subseriber writes to an editor in the 
West: “I don’t want your paper anf longer.” 
To which the editor replies: “I would not 
make it any longer, even ifyou did. It’s pres 
ent length suits me.” 


.»The Indiana courts hold that the fact of 
a girl’s being engaged to several gentlemen at 
once does not bar her from the privilege of 
suing each one in succession for bréach of 
promise. This opens a new industry. 


.. Wendell Phillips credits Horace Greeley 
with having said to a lecture committee, who 
paid him in Western bank-bills, that if con- 
veuient be would prefer to have a well-exe- 
cuted counterfeit on some Eastern bank. 


.... 4 lady whose family were very much in 
the habit of proposing conundrums was one 
evening asked by her husband, in an excited 
tone: “Why are all these doors left open?” 
“T give it up,” instantly replied the lady. 


.-The newspapers state that a well-known 
banker of Paris has absconded, leaving a de- 
ficit behind. Mrs. Partington thinks that it 
was very good of the poor map to leave it, 
when he might have got off with everything. 


..“* William, Mrs. Holeomb feels pretty 
badly since the loss of her child, and I wish 
you would drop over there and see her. You 
might say that all flesh is grass; that we've all 
got to go the same way; and see if she is 
going to use her dripping-pan this afternoon.” 


.-The most attentive man to business on 
record was he who wrote on his shop-door: 
“Gone to bury my wife. Return in half an 
hour.” He was no relation to the lawyer who 
put upon his office-door “ Be back in five min- 
utes,” and returned only after a pleasure frip 
of three weeks. 


..The following verse was once inscribed 
on a church in Halifax, N. 8., the basement of 
which had been used as a wine saloon: 

“ There’s a spirit above and a spirit below, 

A spirit of weal and a spirit of woe; 

The spirit above ts the spirit divine, 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 


...“*Sure,” said Patrick, rubbing his head 
with delight at the prospect of a present from 
his employer, “I always mane to do my duty.”’ 
“T believe you,”’ replied his employer, “ and, 
therefore, I shall make youa present of all 
you have stolen from me during the year.” 
“Tthank your honor,” replied Pat ; “‘and may 
all your friends and acquaintances treat you 
as liberally.’ 


..** Paradise Lost’’ has been translated into 
the dialect of the Isle of Man, and a Manxman 
assured a visitor that all the nonsense had 
been suppressed. “eet, there’s a dale of 
nonsense in the English pome,”’ headded. “I 
mane the foolish tales about Adam and Eve 
coortin’, and such like. There’s none of that 
nonsense in Manx pote-ry—no, ivteet. A dale 
of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ is nauthin’ in the 
world but thrash. The Manx translation is far 
shoo-pay-re-er—partickerly those parts of the 
pome telling about the fights between the 
tivvile and the anchels—yes, inteet. Ay, map, 
it’s ray-ly wun-thirful; it’s grand; it’s grand 
uncommon.” 

..Among the many good things thet 
“swing round the eircle’’ of the newspapers 
with facility is the following. It will bear 
perusal until the lesson in it gets fairly 
through the comprehension into the style of 
press-ferders : e 
“ Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, grave, or gay, 
Condense it as much as ever you can 
And say it in the readiest way. 
And, whether you write of household affairs 
Or particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice: 
Boil it down, 
When writing an.article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, | 
And let them be crisp and dry; 
And when it Is fnished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 





Quarterly Review dsy. Make it @ splendid 
success. 
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“ of the worthlessness of his opinions is that 


..»-A Missouri man tried to ride a mule 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department will be gladly recetved. 
BAPTIST. 

BESTER, F., removed from Oanton to Hart- 

ford, Conn. 
BRYANT, A., Dover, N. H., accepts call from 
Springvale, Me. 
BURNETT, J., cxsigus at New Hartford, Conn. 
BURNS, W. T., resigns at Yonkers, N. Y. 
nee i Rg =. 5 ‘sali accepts call from 


DRO 8. G., died at East Toledo, 0 
pt. 
DURE. Joun, died, in Brooklyn, N, Y., Sept. 


DUNN, A. T., resigns at West Haven, Vt. 

eer othe J. A Rochester Theo. Sem., goes 

a (aig Ma Ww, ore inst. at Hoboken, N. J., 
Pp 

JOHNSON, rs ‘HL, resigns at New Brighton, Pa. 

LOVE, Epwarp, resigos East ch., N. Y. City. 


NAYLOR, N. C., Wilmington, Del. +» goes to 
Pottstown, Pa. 


OSTLER, Ww., resigns at Adams Village, N. Y. 
PALMER, N., resigns Plymoutu ch., N.Y. City. 
=" C., accepts call from Spartansburg, 


innegiins i 8., Newton, N. J., goes to Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

WILSON, A., accepts call from New Castle, Pa. 

WORCESTE ~ M., ord, and inst, at West 
Meriden, t. 2d. 

WRIGHT, aloes G., Newfane, N. Y., goes 
to Watkins, N. Y. 

WRIGHT, J. K., died, recently, at West Corn- 
wall, Vt. 

CHRISTIAN. 
Sper ne ALBERT, ord. at Meron, Ind., Aug. 


LEONARDSON, H., resigns at Charleston 
Four Corners, N. » 4 


PHILLIPS, C. C., 


Lebanon, goes to West Mil- 
ton, O 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AYERS, W. H., resigns at Lebanon, N. H. 

BOND, Joun J., Fort Hamilton, N. Y., goes to 
Corry, Pa. 

BOSWORTH, Q. M., settled in Olmstead, O. 

BOYNTON, F. H. "resigns at Mill River, Mass, 

BURNETT, W. P., Andover, Mass., called to 
Lyndon, Vt. 

CATE. C. N., Union Theo. Sem., ord, Aug. 


18th, supplies chs. East and North Wood. 
stock, nod. 


CLEAVELAND, J. B., Bloomfield, goes to 
Kensingtov, Conn. 

CROSS, W. H., resigns at Tomah, Wis. 

CUTER, E. F., Belfast, Me., goes to Califor- 
bia. 


DRAKE, A. J., Atkinson, IIL, called to St. 
Charles, Minn. 

EVANS, JomunG., Kenduskeag, Me., goes to 
Kingston, Pa. . 

FRANCE, Josers H., Cameron, Mo., called to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

GARDNER, A. 8., West Suffolk, goes to Es- 
sex, Conn. 


HOLMES, re ops accepts call from 
borough, Ma 


mg Wu. H., pon A at Rutland, 
Mass. 


HULBERT, C. B., Bennington, gone to Mid- 
dlebury, Vt 

JOHNSON, A. H., resigns at. Rockport, Me. 

MARDEN, G. N., resigns at Farmington, Me. 

MARKHAM, R. F., resigns at Guy’s Mills and 
Townville, Pa, 

MARSHALL, A. J., died at Brimfield, I11., re- 
cently. 

MARSH, L. B., goes to Sterling, Mass. 

MARVIN, A. P., resigns at Lancaster, Mass. 

McELROY, E. P., accepts call from ist ch., 
Plymonth, Maes. 

OTIS, N. L., resigns at St. Louis, Mich. 


OTTMAN, H. A., Southwick, called to Sun- 
derland, — 


POWELL, G. 
Medford, i pn. 

ROOT, E. W., Hudson, O., goes to Chenango 
Forks, N. Y. 

SAFFORD, W. E., resigns at Ashland, Wis. 


SCOTT, G. R. W., Chambers-st. ch., Boston, 
called to Fitchburg, Mass. 

SMITH, W. A., Seneca Falls, goes to Morris- 
ville, NW. Y.- 

STONE, E. G., resigns at Newcastle, N. H. 

TAYLOR, L., resigns at Farmington, Ml. 

UNDERWOOD, H. B., died at Algona, Ia, 
Sept. 2d. 

WHITE, L., Pembroke, goes to Deerfield, N.H. 

WINCH, C. M., accepts call from First ch., 
Enfield, Conn. 

WOOD, Horaos, resigns at Gilsum, N. B. 


GERMAN REFORMED. 
COMPTON, James M., 
avd accepts call from 
Co., N. ¥. 
KERSCHNER, Jacos B., Theo. ~ Nege oy Lancas- 
ter, goes to Millersburg, Pa. 
sat Mero Davip P., assumes ch of the 
Classical Institute, Blairstown, 
LEHLBACH, Frepmricx A., died at Newark, 
N. J, Sept. 9th. 
RILEY, Isaac, Kew Tork Cle . called to Weat- 
minster Pres. ch. Buffalo, 'N. ¥i 
STEINER, Jzasz, scieeene ie Paris, O. 


., Plymouth, Wis., called to 


at Columbia, 
nion ch., Albany 


af 


pees NIE 











GESCHW: Lima, 0., 
 Pitepage Ba ee 
GOTTLIEB, F. 


died, Aug. 234. 

KLOCK.N, ~~ call from Orleans Four 
Corners, N 

—— B.,  @aliion, called to Shanes. 
ville, 

PARSON, Gronep, ne se iene teh a ars 
Williamsport, P 

PLAMBECK, C., silted Arenzville, I. 


SCHMIDT, C., settled at Cartisle, Pa. 

SCHMIDT, G., New York City, died, recently, 

SHULTZ, D. A., settled at Lena, TL 

STROBEL, P. A. , Orange sh N. ©, accepts 
call from Dany ille, N. 

STRODACH, Hunrr B., ae at Norristown, 
Pa., Sept. 19th. 

THEOLE, W., removed from Pittsfield to Dan- 
forth, ii. 


METHODIST EPISOOPAL. 

COOKE, Carts, D.D., Philadelphia Con- 
ference, died, recently. 

LIVESEY, Wiixi1am, died, recently, at Vine- 
yard Highlands, Mass. 

PEPPER, Gro. W., resigns at Gallion, O. 

RHODES, 8. H., transferred from the North 
Indiana to the California Conference. 

SASSEEN, J. R., transferred from the St. 
Louis to the Missouri Conference, 

sae E -sge A., died at Lexington, 8. C., 


THOMPSON, J. J., Topeka, elected P. E., 
Lawrence District, Kan, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BIDDLE, Aryey 8., accepts call from Cabin 
Hill ch., Délaware Co., N. Y¥. 


sar G. Ww. Hudson, N. Y., gone to Niles, 
ich. 


DAWSON, T. M., California, retires from the 
ministry. 


DOBBIN, Tuomas, Groveland, goes to Mor- 
ristown, ' 4 


DUGAN, THomas, ord. and finst. at North 
Bend, Wis., Sept. 7th 


ELDER, A. H., resigns at McKeesport, Pa. 

FOLSOM, 4- Dimock, gone to Pleasant 
Mount, P: ‘a. 

7 Ly Norristown, Pa., gone to Adrian, 


ee. P., removes from Duluth, 
Minn., to Sonne oO. 


bas af © sae M., died at Newark, 0O., 


HERVEY, D. B., Jersey, goes to Granville, O. 
HUMPHREY, Zar. H., D.D., settled at Cin- 


cipnati, 0. 

HUNTER, W. M., accepts call from Cross 
Creek ch., Pa. 

IMBRIE, J. M., ord. and inst, pastor of Clin- 


ton and Shiloh chs., Pa. 
bat tog 8 = em care died at Lewistown, 
a, 
ret ets Tobie: called to Holyoke ch., 


McDONALD, H. A., resigns at Cleveland, O. 

McELREE, E. W., inst. at Irwin, Pa., Sept. 7th. 

McKEE, J. 8., called to East Brady, Pa. 

NESBIT, R. B., goes to Low Point, Il. 

ORR, A. HL, ord. and inst. pastor at New 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


REEVE, Joun B., D.D., Howard University, 
inst. pastor of Lombard-st. Central ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 12th. 

ROBINSON, Taos. A., accepts call from Penn’s 
Valley, 

SMITH, 8. D., ord. and inst. at Hanover, O, 
Sept. 7th. 


WETMORE, W. 
N, it 


WHITE, S., Philadelphia, Pa., called to 
ok BY ch., New York City. ; 
WILLIAMS, A. W. , will be fostalled pastor of 

Wharton-st. ch. ’ Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 5th. 


W., settles at Cannonsyille, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CAPERS, Etuison, resigns at Greenville; 8. C. 
CURRIE, W. T.,’ removes from Pre-emption, 
Ill, to Lyons, Ta. 


EIGENBRODT, Wm. E. hein rector- 
ship St. Paul’s eb., higeeiee 


ENMAGAHBOWH, J. J., settles at White 
Earth, Minh. 

shaw Dane, settles at San Francisco, 

{orm G. G., angente call from 8t. Peter's, 
nnington, V’ 


hectnaninn pty H., accepts call from 8t. 
Paul's, Lancaster, Pa. 

OVEN, Joun, died at Orange, N. J. Sept. 12th. 

RUDD, E. H., Jr., resigns St, Paol's, Ply- 

mouth, Wis.; goes to 8t. Paul’s, Detroit, 

STEELE, J. L., D. D., Key West, Fla, do- 
clipes call from Watertown, N.Y. 

WAsere J. F., accepts charge of Catvary 

Rochester, Minn. 

jeceeroas. Henny, elected rector at Rond- 

out and Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

UNITARIAN. 

ANDREW, Joun, remains at Newark, N. J. 


TINDELL,.C. H., inst, at Fall River, Mass,, 
Sent fat. 7 
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September 23, 1875.] 


DR. R. HUNTER 


(Late of New York) 
ON ASTHMA. 
Letter No. XIII. 


ASTHMA occurs in many different forms, each 
characterized by some peculiarity. Dry Asthma 
corresponds with dry bronchitis. Its symp- 
toms in the intervals between the fits are 
precisely those of dry bronchitis. The attacks 
of oppressed breathing come on suddenly and 
pass off in the same manner, The spasm is 
solely due to nervous irritation of the air- 
passages and particularly of the emaller bron- 
chial tubes. It is generally known by the 
name of Nervous Asthma, to distinguish it from 
that variety which comes on as a consequence 
of acold and which is attended by the usual 
symptoms of acute bronchitis. Here there is 
s good deal of expectoration, which looks like 
gum-water covered by foam, This is what is 
called Bronchial or Humoral Asthina, and as a 
rule comes. on after every severe cold, passing 
off only after the cold has disappeared. Asa 
consequence of repeated fits of Asthma, the 
air-cells become dilated and in many cases 
ruptured, This constitutes what is known as 
Emphysema, the most serious form of the 
disease, 

At certain seasons of the year we have what 
is known 28 Rose Cold and Hay Fever. It comes 
on with violent fits of sneezivg and is speeedi- 
ly followed by great oppression in bposthing. 

he symptoms are precisely those of the ol 
with the addition of the 





fashioned /nfluenza, 
asthmatic fit. 

Nervous Asthma is caused by morbid sensi- 
bility of the pulmonary nerves and can only 
be cured by subduing their irritability. 

Bronchial Asthma is simply ie Bron- 
chitis, and to cure it we must remove the in- 
flammation of the air-passages, on which it de- 

ends. 
, Hay Fever depends on the state of the at- 
mosphere and ©n certain irritating particles 
floating in it, which act injuriously on the mu- 
cous membrane of the nasal passages and from 
thence pass down to the Inn nee. All are ex- 
posed to the same condition of the atmosphere, 
and the reason why some are attacked and 
others not is found in the greater irritability 
of the mucous membranes. As we can never 
hope to remove the cause from the air, we 
must seek 10 render the membranes able to 
bear it by overcoming their unnatural sensi- 
bility. 

As a rule, attacks of Asthma are most liable 
to come on at night. This arises from the re- 
cumbent posture, which throws the weight of 
the abdominsl organs against the diaphragm, 
and in many cases also from accumulations of 
gas formed in the stomach during the night. 

When asthmatic patients spit blood or ex- 
pectorate mucus streaked with blood it is 
always suspicious of tubercles. Such cases, 

when neglected, generally end in Consumption. 

As a class, asthmetic people are morbidly 
sensitive and require on the part of the phy- 
siclan careful attention to the state of their 
general health. A very little thing may make 
all the difference between cure and failore to 
cure. In many the liver is torpid and reten- 
tion of bile to the blood a constant obstacle to 
success. In others the retention of urea, 
throngh defective action of the kidneys, acts 
most injuriously on the nervous system, 

These are all the points of any material in- 
terest to the public in regard to this disease. 
Properly treated, it is perfectly curable; but to 
accomplish that'it is imperative that the pa- 
tient should be treated by inhalation and 
that he should strictly follow directions on all 


points, 
ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Physician for Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
and Heert, Lakeside Building, corner of Clark 
= Adams al 
ICAGO, Sept. 224, 
(To be el ) 


Che Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


PERSONS dentuings . pao other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Avy of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with Tue InDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 





EPENDENT. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Christian at Work.........0s0006 2 
Chimney Corner................. 3 
Demorest’s Magezine........ 2 
Frank Leslie’s Tilustrated Weekiy 3 55 
Harper’s Magazine . 
Harper’s Weekly........ sseoe.-. 8 
Harper's Bazar..........0e.+s0.0. 8 OO 
Hearth and Home, ...........+... 2 % 
Home Jourmal..........ceseeseee 355 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 3 55 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 8 55 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 

50 

55 
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1875. 


Tue INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
hag held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends. upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; ite juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat vatue 
for the money patd as a Subscriber to Tus Iape- 
PENDENT. - 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra Jor postage, as per rates given below. 

tay” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect WW of Presid Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ fgeemens presentments ” 
of those noble patriot ing day by day a 
measure of duty, as well Ps of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year,in advance, postage paid, 


Renewal of an Old Subscription for $ jaa? 
advance, p paid. including the above 


SS ig tecangacturstedtesabMagens iis nee 640 
AUTHORS 2 the U! UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oj! painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


GFELLOW, MISS 














, Coo 

EDGWICK, MRS. SIGO RTH, 
WILLIS. HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mas Mow. 
ATT RITCHIB, CaRy, G. W. Kun- 
DALL, MORRIS, a TU 4 WTHORNE, 

PENDLETO: KE, HOFFMAN, 
N , PARKE bag MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
Ossort, Gaaxncx, Ms W s, Mns. Kren ND, 
SAX5, GaORDARD AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THR LNDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
ber, one Pl le in advance, postage 

1d, including the above Pngraving........... 
pal pgp be 8S 45 


amibiintiil OF F CHILDHOOD, 
Gize 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the worid- 
renowned painter of the “ Bmancipation Prociama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of or expense, a work alike 


creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic In its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all ite varied excellences ‘by the chromo- 














ie base of a mountain. 
pease Relea Se tere 
Siu innogue, ad tapioca lege 8 Seu 
This has every appearance of a genuine ofl 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 


sell for $2 to $50, Oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


mea Me Chvonio (unmounted. ..88 20 


SO via nce -annntascnncns 2s 3 45 





pie dowrisay 370 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
i. Size 14 by 18 Inches. 4 
@ new and magnificent Steel En t) 
Charles Sumner Dy the great fatenig is 
counertt and ready for delivery. 
ers and friends will unde 


retand 

can have this splendid work of art by og ding 

white inlutespontag of Uy eneeta thelr ia 
for oné yeurtl not 

@ same amount, or for @ two-years’ rene 

B8-98 sirens ‘inc ace Pen 

alone yuhest ‘Tae is well or 

= $5 0! $10, a4 similar engravings 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
wea engraved for us accnrate and 
beautt Steel vi of ‘President G Grant and 
Wilson. "ive wi id both ot these 
fine wo eu ubscribers itor r THE IND: PEND- 


ENT on the foll Soutes tern 
1 Subscriber, one sear, in’ advance, postage 
paid, ineluding bath of the # the above Engravings..83.20 
EDWIN M.S STANTON, 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
We have beautiful Steel B i from a plate 
Ritchie) of tho farsous Was Secretary of 


made by Mr. e famous War ty 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet Edwin M., Stanton. ‘The work 
accurate li 


more and more valuable, We will present 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


TSubscrber, one sents in pavanere * DOMRSP 20 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


+s THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
A AM. MPINCOLR, 


Th a phic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and ) conversations which transpired 
within th its author, while residing at 
the White Ame n ongaed on his famous nm Dg 

it — — re Re presen 


this book <7 ‘pubscribers ENDENT on 
P Gatecribes Yoo ear, in advance, postage 
paid, including the Z abore book “ 
‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
pear niaenee rt r,” by which v2, sar their very 


chine” (cash price $8) to — 
person who will send us the semen ot NE 
subscribers, 


ag @ money, $3. 
60 in al 


ce and 1 
pay us stane. 


advan 
felivered at our office or se! express, as may be 
directed. 


sh, Notice. Subscribers for THE IND 

are parti 

persons represen! ar themsel 

receive the or and ‘alge lar Form of Certifi- 


cate, bearing De sec-amie of the Publisher, 
guarantee: sending ofthe 
‘Address HENRY 0. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Ghe Sudopradent 
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Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK, 


THOSE merchants and other business” 
men who- want ito sail smoothly sticuld 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the vikel spt- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd-| 
est men use this popular remedy to. 
‘‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 











‘or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 


dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw. what. is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
gre 

a BLAKE 


waa Gon THE LOBIN 
ae wegfedo, On April 1875. } 
er, 111 Monroe Street, 


7 
| Dos ty es ence in eae extensively in 
igious. a politions news APS ‘OY 
inperaite Es to be m ue wo" 
pa continue to use its octumns for sacediliten our 
ace Yours trul 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq: 
Re Sir —In November I commenced advertising 
the Christian non [nen Weekly ru Gres 


an 
preparation, “ utchoncin,” and recaivell that, if 
my returns m = petra were remunera- 
tive, [would increase my co’ 
ink by advertisin; Stick well & "OOS 
Stat 's Chemioal W 


cient 





ime has elap to enable me to forma 
of the value of the e-named 
ertising media for es having 
value. I have derived mae benefit t from the 
advertisement in EPEND: than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
pam 


pectfully yours. 
Ss. st itrorp, Chenitet, 
W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE EPENDENT: 


Dear Sir :— a from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in to the In. 
taltible Fire Kindlers have ave rages & (2) twenty a day 
for the past BJ six months. — paper IT con 
tinu my. advertisement in throug e Summe 
months. Itis doubtless a] ¥ a maa best adver 
tising mediums. Very . SMITH, 

Nov. 23d, 18. | PO. Box 681, ur New Al Albany, Ind. 


H.C. BOWEN 
#3 Fagen INDEPENDENT 








has been one of the 
tronized. 


t paying me which I have patron 
J avea ga moneyed class of of subscri! whe appear 
to be of the very es; and @ e@ past 
spring and summer season 1 have real! were re- 


sults from it than any er paper of the 
press, without a tasingle ox exception. 

I inserted a ertisernent of p to haves 
The * : * * [which paper cla ves 3 
lancer cireulation than THE INLEPENDENT. Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three mada responses 
ove v the other . , B = SMI 

ours respectfully, URDETT 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. ptt 


Ports, Lyp., June 2th, 1874 


. BOWEN, 
blisher “ THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir>I1_am hearing from the advertisement 
ion, all over the< non tenet It is counting. It hasal- 
twice paid for itself. Res) ‘ull 


. B. INS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. S. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 
YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commnu- 
nications referring to haying noticed the ad 


ment, and we = Nee mh a. STARR, 
ours ¥' . 
— . See’y Beach Carriage Co. 


_NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BO 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 
ean say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
D THE PAPERS COMBINED 





FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
ian a Sir :—Lam Ben pie Pisised » a with THE INDEPEND- 
So far it has been the religious weekly that 
i 4. used fn all my STreetctey pS glee & in’ aie 
z ry oi Cure of the 
Habit ‘ore the public. 
Yours truly, F. B. Ho. 
Quincy, Mich. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
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oo nae relahoes we have ever patronized.” 
AVER) LL CHEM ICAL PAINT 1 Bee ,, 7 
we commenced ad advertising 
arouse: % seemed as if two out ot every on 
oO tallied We Me our office = buy Lome a oa 


INDEPENDENTS in 
they = A. Me paper. Ou extensive sales. fate 
from the our first ‘odvertising in THE Ly. 


ae minent Banker, who advertises 
, decided to 
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NOTICES. 

§@” S11 communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, snd Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
Bendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

g7~ All communieations for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

&2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; mot necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

G2?” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by & stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Eprron, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, September 23rd, 1875. 
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“IN PRISON, AND YE VISITED 
ME.” 


THERE is one matter which is to be 
brought up for display and examination at 
the Centennial Exposition which we think 
would be benefited by thorough repair and 
cleansing before the attention of the world 
is invited to it, and that is the condition of 
our prisons and reformatory schools, 
Prison reform has been a subject of 
anxious inquiry and action in other coun- 
tries much longer than in our own; but the 
idea of an International Association to 
carry out such reform originated in the 
United States, and very appropriately a 
convention of its members will be held 
during the Centennial year. In the mean- 
while, what is the condition which we have 
toshow? How far are we civilized in this 
matter? 

The most significant hint of our status 
may be gathered from the indifference of 
the people to the subject. Here are the 
plain facts of the case. A large minority 
of the citizens of the country are absolute- 
ly dependent on.the majority, shut out 
from active participation in the busi- 
ness and duties of life, in prisons, 
jails, and reformatories of different 
kinds. In but few cases afe they able 
even to feed or clothe themselves. They 
are, as @ rule, a dead weight on the 

industrious, taxpaying citizens. How great 
a weight may be found by any of our 
readers who choose to compare the cost of 
the penitentiaries, county jails, almshouses, 
and houses of réfuge provided for the de- 
tention and reform of the dangerous 
classes in his own state with the cost of 
the public schools, intended to train, civil- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ize, and to a degree Christianize the next 
generation. He will discover that we pay 
for the development and education of our 
own children but a tithe of the sum which 
is required for the sustenance of this great 
incubus of poverty and crime, 

Looking at the matter, therefore, in the 
mere light of dollars and cents, it would be 
expedient for us to lessen this pecuniary 
burden as quickly as possible. Looking at 
it as Christians, sent by our Master to 
preach the Gospel to every nation, our first 
duty would lead us to this great fraction of 
our own people, in open rebellion against 
him, but walled in for a time from evil influ- 
ences and waiting at our very doors to be 
brought tohim. What is the truth as to 
what we have done? Many state-prisons 
bave their chaplain, and in some 
cases occasional visits from outside 
Christians, who are thereupon noted as 
possessed of exceptional zeal and piety. 
But how many pastors of city churchea 
include the prison in their field of work? 
how much of the money raised for mis- 
sionary purposes is sent into this channel ? 
how many of the earnest, strong young 
men in the church seek out these thousands 
of their erring brothers— gray-headed, 
youths, boys who have taken but the first 
downward step—and make a single effort 
to bring them back to virtue or to God? 
How many of the pious mothers or the 
young girls asking for work to do for their 
Master, who from the windows of their vil- 
lage church can see the county jail, have 
gone once to the poor women who stare 
helplessly out of its windows,fand tried to 
bring them again to their old place among 
their fellows—honesi, repentant, at peace 
with God and themselves? 

There is no need toask how many. The 
plain statistics of prison reports show how 
utterly this field of work is ignored by 
themajority of Obristians, In the whole 
country there are but two societies to aid 
and protect discharged prisoners. The 
condition of county jails, even in New 
York and Pennsylvania, is deplorable 
beyond description. In the large majority 
of cases absolutely no effort for the reform 
of the inmates has been made until the 
formation of the Prison Association and 
the commencement of its work. Still 
worse was the condition of alms- 
houses, especially in the latter state, 
where filth, cruelty, and brutality 
were the usual modus operandi of reform. 
Within the last year the Board of Char- 
ities report that they have found female 
insane inmates of gentle birth and breed- 
ing chained naked in pens under a freezing 
March sky, and that in houses not a stone’s 
throw from villages, with their full share 
of wealthy and zealous churches. The re- 
port of the state-prison at Connecticut, 
made by Charles Dudley Warner, two 
years ago, reveals a worse condition of 
affairs. From the South the report is still 
more inhuman. In many of the jails in 
the Carolinas the criminal is confined in an 
iron cage, in which he can neither lie nor 
stand. There is vbsolutely no effort at re- 
form in the great majority of Southern 
prisons, the convicts of most of the larger 
ones being let out to contractors, who work 
them unsparingly, in order to make the 
bargain a profitable one. In short, society, 
finding this vampire, the criminal, preying 
upon its vitals, has no better remedy than 
to confine him for a season, at heavy cost to 
itself, until his power for evil shall increase, 
and then open the door for him to commit 


fresh ravages. 
The Prison Reform Society have tried 


faithfully to bring before the people the 
successful efforts made in England for the 
reform of adult criminals, under what is 
known as the Maconoechie system, re- 
duced to practice by Sir Walter Crof- 
ton; and in France, for the training 
of vicious children at Mettray, under M. 
Demetz. But these methods of reform, it 
is honestly acknowledged, are too much in 
advance of the present popular feeling on 
the subject 10 beattempted here for a time. 
Much good will be done if public attention 
isawakened to the matter,and if we are 
convinced by such exposures as tbat in the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge last winter, 
or our own state-prison a year ago; how 
incomplete our system is and how strict 
the surveillance of our most vaunted insti- 
tutions should be, 





THE. SCHOOL, QUESTION, s_| 
BROOKLYN. " 


— 

Juven QGrBent, of the Supreme Court 
in Brooklyn, last week rendered an impor- 
tant decision in relation to the question of 
mixed schools, The Rey. Mr. Johnson, a 
colored clergyman and a taxpayer, having 
applied for the admission of his son into a 
schoo] for white children, his request be- 
ing refused, and he being directed to take 
his son to the school for colored children— 
which was within a hundred feet of his 
own residence—sued out a writ of man- 
damus against the principal of the white 
school, and also the board of education, 
requiring them to show cause for the ex- 
clusion of his son. Judge Gilbert, having 
heard the counsel of the parties, denied 
the motion and dismissed the case, 

The Judge, in the first place, takes the 
general ground that common schools, 
organized and supported by the state, are 
in the nature of ‘‘a public charity,” and, 
consequently, that ‘‘the state, like every 
other donor, may prescribe in what manner 
and upon what terms and conditions the 
gift may be enjoyed.” Participation in 
the privileges of common schools ‘* forms 
no part of that body of political and civil 
rights which are protected and secured by 
the fundamental law.” The Fourteenth 
Amendment has nothing to do with the 
subject and there is nothing in the consti- 
tution of the state that relates to it. The 
whole question, then, in the view of the 
Judge, is simply one of legislation. 

What is the law of the state? Judge 
Gilbert answers this question by referring 
to the act of April 4th, 1850, providing for 
a board of education in the city of Brook- 
lyn and committing toit the charge and 
direction of the public schools, and also 
authorizing it ‘‘to organize and establish 
schools for colored children.” Although 
this act has undergone several amend. 
ments, none have been made which in any 
way affect the powers or duties of the 
board of education in relation to schools 
for colored children. The act of June 28th, 
1878, amending the charter of Brooklyn, 
continues all the provisions of law relating 
to the present board of education, except 
so much as refers to the appointment of 
members thereof. From these legislative 
premises the Judge infers ‘‘that the re- 
lator has not been deprived of any legal 
right by the regulation of which he com- 
plains, unless such regulation is in viola- 
tion of the act to provide for the protec- 
tion of citizens in their public and civil 
rights, passed April 9th, 1873.” This act 
provides that ‘‘ no citizen of the state shall, 
by reason of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, be excepted or excluded 
from the full and equal enjoyment of any 
accommodation, advantage, facility, or 
privilege furnished . . by ‘trustees, 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, 
and other officers of common schools and 
public institutions of learning.” Is this 
inconsistent with the establishment of two 
classes of schools—one for white children 
and the otherfor colored children? Judge 
Gilbert answers this question as follows: 

“Jt would, as it seems to me, be unreu- 
sonable to say that a separation of white 
and black races for more efficient adminis- 
tration of the common schools is necessa- 
rily a discrimination against either—quite 
as much so as to hold that such discrimina- 
tion may be inferred against boys or girls 
from a likeseparation of the sexes, . . 
Iam of opinion that such a regulation is 
not a violation of it = Civil Rights Act} 
upless such [colored] schools are inferior, 
or at an inconvenient distance, or are ob- 
noxious to some other objection, from 
which it can be legally inferred that the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
and privileges afforded by them are not 
equal to those furnished in schools of the 
other class. The statute by granting cual 
privileges does not confer the right to 
enjoy them in common with any class of 
persons or in any particular school-house.”» 

We have thus given asynopsis of Judge 
Gilbert’s deliverance on the subject of 
mixed or separate schools, considered in 
relation to rights established by and ac- 
cruing under the laws of the.state, So 
far as we can see, the decision is entirely 
correct. The circumstances would seem 
to indicate thatthe Rey. Mr. Johnson ap- 
plied for the writ of mandamus in order to 
submit a question of law to the judicial 
test.. There was no claim, as the Judge 
says, in the papers submitted to him, that 
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colored schoo] was not in Was not in all respecta 
to the one provided for white ‘ehil- 
“The simple question, then, for the 
tseck to decide was whether any legal right 
chad been violated or impaired by the 
arrangement complained of; and this 
question he does decide in the tfegative, 





.The board of education, baving the ay. 


thority to regulate the common schools of 
Brooklyn, and, having done so by provid. 
ing different schools for the two races, the 
wishes of individual parents constitute no 
reason why courts should interfere with 
such regulations or attempt to control the 
discretion of the board of education, when 
acting within the limits of law. 

Conceding, then, as we do, the legal 
correctness of this decision, we are, never. 
theless, of the opinion that the system 
which it sustains is impolitic and had. © It 
is impolitic as a question of finance, since 
it costs more to sustain a double set of 
schools—even in the city of Brooklyn, 
aud certainly so in sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts—than it would if the children of both 
races were educated in the same schools, 
It needs a double set of teachers and a 
double set of school structures; and this 
certainly is not good economy in the use 
of the public funds. 

The system is bad for a great many 
reasons. In some places and, indeed, gen- 
erally it will either deny to colored chil- 
dren all advantages of education at the 
public expense or give them advantages of 
an inferior grade. In all cases it perpetus 
ates and legalizes the abominable and 
cursed doctrine of caste founded on color. 
The reason for colored schools is not that 
colored ‘people need or desire them or that 
their children can be better educated therein, 
but in the prejudices of white people. These 
prejudices are quite bad enough and quite 
mean enough when they exist as individ- 
ual facts; but when they are organized 
into a school system, at the public expense, 
and that system is based upon them, then 
they appear under the sanction and arrange- 
ments of law. Such law it isa virtue to 
despise and a duty to reform. It allowss 
discrimination on the ground of color, 
which is a disgrace to our republican sys. 
tem. Judge Gilbert decided correctly the 
only question he had to decide; and the 
people of the State of New York ought te 
decide a question which he could not touch, 
and put an end to the whole system of sep. 
arate schools founded on race. They 
might as well bave a system founded on 
religion, and educate Catholics in one clasa 
of schools and Protestants in another, 

aR = 


AN IRISH LEADER. 


Our journalistic contemporaries on the 
otherside of the Atlantic are apt to get 
things a little mixed when they indulge in 
speculations on American affairs. The 
London Spectator, for example, says: 

‘* Yet it would be difficult to name any 
Irishman who has won a high position in 
American public life; as a dozen born Ger- 
mans bave done. There are one or two 

ood soldiers of Irish birth in the United 
Beane Army—notnbly General dan—. 
— some able lawyers, such as Mr. Charles 

O’Conor, of New York; but in rh polit. 
ical world we can only think of Congress- 
man Jobn Morrissey, the ex-prizefigh ter, 
and Mr. Peter Sweeny, once the chancellor 
of the exchequer of Tammany Hall, under 
the premiership of Tweed.” 

It so happens that neither of these men is 
of Irish birth. They are all native Ameri- 
cans, General Sheridan is native of 
Ohio and Charles O’Conor of New York. 
Sweeny is a native New Yorker and Mor- 
rissey is not a congressman. ‘‘In the local 
government of New York,” says The Speo- 
tator, ‘‘ both parties used to be'led by Irish- 
men,” as if the only party that ever was 
led by an Irishman were not led by one 
now more thanever before. Jobn Kelly is 
the leader of the Democratic party, by vir- 
tue of his position as the Grand Sachem of 
Tammany Hall and the political agent of 
the Irish-American Catholics, The Pope is- 
sues his fulminations against secret societies; 
but Tammany Society is as much @ secret 
society as any Masonic society is. A consider- 
able number of highly respectable members 


of the Democratic party, among whom are 


Robert B, Roosevelt, formerly: member of- 
Congress, and James M. Smith, ex-recorder 
of the city, have issued a circular denounc- 
ing Tammany as @ secret society and John 
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Kelly as its chief officer. He isthe suto- 
crat of the Democratic party in this state 
and city, and these gentlemen say of bim: 


“Wo man can be nominated as a candi- 
date for office by any convention or pre- 
tended convention of the Tammany De- 
mocracy who is not proposed or favored by 
him, nor is any official who is dependent 
upon that organization permitted to ap- 
point or retain a single subordinate con- 
trary to his wish. He dictates to his mem- 
bers of the legislature the manner in which 
they shall yore upon al) questions in which 
he takes an interest, and the failure by any 
of them to obey bis orders is visited with 
his heavy displeasure and sure punish- 
ment; and even the slightest opposition 
to any of his schemes by members of 
the General Committee is followed by 
their expulsion therefrom, . . . Under 
che pretense of making assessments 
for election expenses, candidates © for 
office are required to pay such enormous 
sums for their nomination that poor 
though fit and proper men, and even com- 
petent persons in moderate pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, are precluded from competi- 
tion, the tax fora nomination for an office 
being in some instances as high as eight, 
ten, and fifteen thonsand dollars. Even 
aay are thus bargained for and sold 
pn the Tammany market for $5,000 each.” 
This is pretty good evidence, we should 
say, of the power of an Irish leader in 
America; but The Spectator understands so 
Imperfectly the real condition of the 
political situation in New York that it 
makes the following absurd recommenda- 
tion: 

‘On the whole, therefore, the Irish in 
America, though they have achieved ma- 
terial success abundantly, and though their 
votes are a considerable political weight, 
are not able to boast of Irish influence in 
the public affairs of their adopted country. 
The fact is, they want a leader in the Uni- 
ted States, as they do at home; a man who 
will dwarf and discipline subordinates 
and shoulder down opposition. This want 
has struck no less acute a man than Gen- 
eral Butler, who has lately been out of 
political employment.” 

General Butler, The Spectator thinks, is 
the man the Irish need for their leader; bu; 
the Irish in New York are much more 
able to decide what they want, and they 
find in John Kelly the man exactly adapted 
to serve their purposes—a man who is 
acceptable to the Catholic priests and who 
will see that his followers are provided 
with good offices, 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue Republicans carried the State of Maine 
in the election of last week, as was expected; 
but by areduced majority, that was not ex- 
pected, in view of thelr usual majority for 
several years past. The canvass was active on 
both sides, and the resultis that, while the 
Democrats added about thirteen thousand to 
their vote of last year, the Republicans added 
only about six thousand. The financial plat- 
form of both parties was substantially ident- 
ical and the gubernatorial candidates of both 
were well known and respected throughout 
the state. The reduced majorityin the Re 
publican vote indicates that the Democrats 
outworked the Republicans or. that the “tidal 
wave” of last year has not yet spent all its 
force, Another such reduction would make 
Maine a Democratic state. Republicans, if 
they expect to win in the next Presidential 
election, must conduct the preliminary skirm- 
ish in otber states with more vigor and show a 
better record this fall. 








Tae Democrats of this state, in their con- 
vention at Syracuse last week, vominated an 
entirely acceptable ticket in the character and 
ability of the candidates.and adopted a plat- 
form of political principles quite as good: as 
the ticket. Precisely the same ‘s to be said of 
the ticket and principles presented by the Re- 
publicans in their convention at Saratoga 
Springs. Both parties pledge themselves to 
teform the canal abuses In this state, with the 
difference that the Democrats are a little more 
definite and outspoken on this subject than 
the Republicans, As to the currency question, 
the Kepublicans declare that “ further inflation 
of the currency, under any pretense whatever, 
would be a public calamity,” and that 
“the interests of honest industry and. the | 
common welfare demand the speediest possi- 
ble return toépecie payments.” On the same - 
subject the Democrats adopt the language of 
the last National Democratic Convention, 
which says that “a speedy return to specie 
payment is demanded alike by the highest | 
cousiderations of commercial morality. and 
honest government,” and also reaffirm the 
principles of the Denfocratic State Conven- 
tion “of last” year, ticlnding these maxims: | 


‘gelf gathered in my own career. 





“Gold and silyer the only. legal-tender; no 


currency inconvertible with coin ; steady steps 
toward specie payment; no step backward.” 
The difference between the two parties in this 
state on thie subject ia simply one of words. 
The difference between New York Democrats 
and Pennsylyania and Ohio Democrats is one 


of things, as. well as words, Which, then, is | 


the real Democracy? Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio stand just where New York 
Democrats stand on the most vital issue be- 
fore the people ; and if the latter mean what 
they say, they would be glad to witness a thor- 
ough defeat of Pennsylvania and Ohio De- 
mocracy in the elections of this fall. If they 
do not mean it, they are simply playing a game 
for local victory. *The safe way for the peo- 
plein all these states will be to elect the Re- 
publican tickets, and thus settle the one ques- 
tion of the hour beyond ambiguity or doubt. 


Ma. Coar.es Francis Apams, having had bis 
attention called by a friend to an editorial arti- 
cle naming him asa fit person “ to restore to the 
Presidency its ancient dignity and legislative 
influence,’’ has written a letter in reply, in 
which he says: 


«With to the suggestion made in the 
article to which you call my attention, I am 
sure that it would be very agreeable to me to 
undertake the work. But I have, I fear, al- 
ready on my. hands quite.as much as I can dare 
hope to accomplish d my term of life, 
Approaching so near to the ‘ threescore and 
ten’ prescribed as the limit of usefainess as [ 
do, I shall have to make hasteor run a great 
risk of leaving matters in confusion. It is for 
this reason that [ have been, perhaps, too io- 
different to the wishes of many who have de- 
sired to have me called again into public life. 
I see nothing there just now which promises 
happy results within ashort time. Meanwhile, 
Tam steadily releasing myself from the re- 
sponsibility, if not of writing history, at least, 
of putting out of the reach of accident the 
valuable materials for writing it which have 
been placed in my hands, or which I have my- 
I doubt 
whether I could be made more useful to the 
world in any other way.”’ 


There are more persons in this country than 
the writer of that editorial who have thought 
aud spoken of Mr. Adams as eminently fit to 
grace the Presidental chair. As a ripe and 
varied scholar, ® sagacions and far-sighted 
statesman, a gentleman of pure public and 
private character, a discreet.and careful judge 
in all. matters pertaining to governmental 
policy Mr. Adams has but few equals. and, so 
far as we know, no superior in this country. 
The Government would be well mapaged in his 
hands, He does not want the Presidential 
office, and this isa decided recommendation 
in his favor. We do not suppose that he will 
be nominated by either party. He is perhaps 
not sufficiently a strictly party man to suit 
either; yet if he were nominated and elected 
there is no doubt that the nation would be 
highly honored in the character and ability of 
its President. The country has no better man 
for the office. 





Ws write in advance of the report to be 
made this week by the committee of investiga- 
tion into the Indian frauds charged by Pro- 
fessor Marsh. But we think we take little 
risk in saying that the report, if based on the 
evidence, will completely exonerate the officers 
of the Indian Bureau at Washington of all 
complicity in alleged frauds on the Indians, 
and will, as in the case of the investigation by 
Bishop Hare, affirm the faithfulness and gen- 
eral efficiency of the Indian service. The Hon. 
E. P, Smith has feirly met, io bis examination 
before the committee, the attacks made upon 
bim by the Professor, and has proved himself a 
thoroughly honest and able officer, as every- 
body who knew his record was sure would be 
the case. Mr. Smith has proved his devotion to 
the interests of the Indians by a thousand-fold 
more of labor and sacrifice than the Professor 
ever gave to the cause; and thst the Indians 
have been served vastly better under the 
present management than ever before is be- 
yond all reasonable question. The most blame. 
worthy thing about this matter is the way in 
which the facts have been wrested and mis- 
represented by a few papers which had early 
committed themselves to the denunciation of 
frauds. As soon as it was evident that the com- 
mittee was convinced that the charges could 
not be sustained they began to malign its 
members and charge them with being tools of 
Secretary Delano’s, appointed to spread white- 
wash, and similar abusive and ‘indecent 
language, unworthy of reputable journal- 
ism. It.seems to be beyond the manliness 
of some journals to acknowledge that 
they have ever been in an error, Bat an 
unwitting mistake persisted in when ex- 
posed becomes falsehood; and if to the in- 
jury of innocent men, it becomes calumny.and 
slander. The injury done in this case toan 
honest Christian gentleman like Commissioner 
Smith is beyond all compute. We feel a hearty 
sympathy with Mr. Smith in his somewhat in- 
dignaht statement of his own position: 

“T have but o ré or am 
Cocrateaougt of iadlew AGuiré tnd tects to 
do something to lift 275,000 people out of « 


THB! INDEPENDENT. 


4 barbarous and semi-barbarous condition into 
citizen- 


Christian civilization and American 
ship. lt was for this purpose alone, at a sac- 
rifice of personal comfort and inclination, that 
I accepted and have consented to try to fill the 
difficult, embarrassing, often discouraging, 
and always thankless office of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, I know that I despise wrong 
and meanness, and that in my estimation there 
is meaner than to defraud an ignorant, 
helpless barbarian, and that no inducement 
could be offered to make me desire to shield 
from exposure and punishment any man guilt 


acquaintances of being an honest man. 
That reputation is all that I have which is of 
any value tome. Professor Marsh erg ewe 
though probably without intention, al 
thata man in his high position could do to 
destroy my name and take from me that which 
1 prize above all earthly things—the good 
opinion of good men. He has done this by 
sweeping assertions, which have been made 
without auy proper inquiry as to the facts, 
and which, by free expenditure of money and 
use of the press, have been scattered over the 
wide world.” 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PISRREPONT, in a letter 
addressed to Governor Ames, of Mississippi, 
after quoting an extract from a letter of the 
President, takes occasion to give the Gov. 
ernor a few elementary lessons In constitu- 
fional law. He reminds him that it is only 
when the legislature cannot be convened that 
the executive of a state is authorized to cal) 
on the President for help to suppress ‘“‘domes- 
tie violence.” He further informs him that 
by express statute it is only tn “case of an {n- 
surrection in any state against the government 
thereof” that the President can act at all 
upon an application, whether coming from the 
executive or the legislature of a state. He 
ealls his special attention to the fact that in 
his application for Federal aid he bad not 
stated a case of insurrection at all against 
the government of Mississippi or made 
the slightest pretense that he could not 
convene the legislature of the state. He 
also more than suggests to this courageous 
governor that, representing the dominant 
party in the state and having all the machin- 
ery of legal power at his command, he had 
better himself make a few experiments in the 
way of preserving public order, putting down 
riots, and punishing criminals. These sre all 
very wholesome lessons, and it is to be hoped 
that Governor Ames, having studied them 
carefully, will profit by them. They differ so 
much from some things which have previously 
emanated from the Department of Justice as 
to leave no doubt of a change in that import- 
ant branch of the Government. The Presi- 
dent bimself is much wiser by having a wiser 
legal adviser. 


Tus recent speech of Judge Settle, of North 
Carolina, before the disabled Union soldiers at 
the Dayton Home is worthy of being read by 
every ex-rebel at the South. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


** Tt would be criminal in me to attempt to 

under false colers before you to-day. I 
must, therefore, becandid. You see me before 
you a thoroughly-whipped and reconstructed 
rebel, that has come to Dayton to take off his 
hat to the brave defenders of the Union and 
to rejoice with you that she lives and bas 
emerged from her troubles more glorious than 
ever. Now, I never placed my foot on the soil 
of Ohio until yesterday, and in coming here I 
saw more rich land than I ever saw in my life 
before. I come here and see the Soldiers’ 
Home fn one of the most beautiful spots on 
earth ; and when I came here and saw you sur- 
rounded as you are, and saw the care the Gov- 
ernment {s taking of her def’nders, who took 
care of her in the hour of her peril, it makes me 

d that I am again a citizen of that Uvion. 
White you have much pride, I have much 
more. is but repaying the debt she 
owes you. While sbe care of you, 
she could have hung me. But she didn’t, 
she pardoned me. I am _ not, however, 
complaining because she didn’t hang me. 
While I believe there is an obligation restin 
upon usallto defend this Union, I do fe 
from my beart that there are heavier obliza- 
tions to protect her in future resting upon us 
who, followten after vain gode, attempted her 
destruction, than there is om you who never 
left her. I rejoice to be with you to-day, It 
is nothing of novelty to these gentlemen who 
have addressed you; but to me itis a touching 
theme to see the fostering arm of the Govern- 
ment exteuded to you, to hear, as I have, that 
this Government takes better care and protec- 
tion of ber disabled soldiers than any govern- 
ment upon earth. It should make us all feel 
prond that we are citizens of this Union, I 
would to God that next year would see ovary 
man in the South go to the Centennial at P 
adelphia and renew his covenant with the 
Union.” 


The nation can well afford to forget and for- 
give the offenses of such a man. He con- 
féeesed himself to be “‘a thoroughly-whipped 
and reconstructed rebel,” and selected a very 
opportune occasion for making the confession. 
Being thus whipped, he has become a thorough 
Republican, which is a very natural result. 


_e_eoeoOooO ee OO 


Treneis a semi-literary paper of this city, 
not noted for its respect for religious organ- 
izations, which has lately taken to peering on 
each side into the darkness in which it walke ; 
and'as it hears a leaf rustle to screeching 
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Irish Orangeman that thus shivers in its last 
number: 
“The bistiop or though nominally av 
American citizen, isin bis ecclesiastical char 
acter clothed with an authoritr 66 tremendous 
and sapernatura] and belongs to an organiza- 
tion so vastly transcending the state In power, 
importance, and duration that his citizensbip 
inevitably seems a trifling and insignificant 
thivog..... » He is in New York to-day; 
but he may to-morrow be transferred to Pata- 
> or Chine by a power which in bis eyes 
rs about the same proportion to the state 
or the United States as God Almighty to 8 
black beetic. . . . It will be, in short, a 
sore day for the United States when the people 
of thls country allow themselves to bée'seduced 
into the belief that the Church of Rome bas 
beeome reconciled to republicanism, or to lib- 
erty Of thought, or to auything else which 
recognizes the existence of any rule of con- 
duct, in small things or in great, not furvisoed 
HY herself. . . The- bishops and_ priests 
die, and come and go; but, whoever they are 
and whatever they may say, we know that they 
do and must believe the whole of oar political 
and social fabric, our government, our mar 
riage, our education, our religion, and man- 
nera to be a monstrous and beastly revolt 
against God and his ministers. Any priest 
who professes he does not so regard them may 
be doing his duty; but any American voter 
who is led into carelessness or indulgence by 
these professions is not doing Ais duty.” 
A little light may dispel these dim and awe 
some specters. Let the Roman organization 
make what claims it pleases, its civil power Is 
somewhat shattered in these days, and not 
only Protestants, but Catholics of every country 
openly flout at and. despise its demands. 
There is not a Catholic nation but bas or has 
lately had its quarrel with Rome, and Rome 
bas invariably got the worst of it. If, too, the 
Church of Rome is “supernatural,” so do 
Protestants make a similar claim; and they 
put the right and authority of the Churcb it- 
finitely above those of the state. Wecertaiuly 
do; and we have in the past and should in the 
future spurn the laws of the state wher they 
contradict the charter of the Church of 
God. Further, the representation that 
a bishop or a priest is necessarily and 
by profession a liar, “doing his duty” 
in deceiving the American voters as to 
his acceptance of our American institutions, 
48 @ calumny beyond pardon. The Catholic 
clergy contains a fair proportion of honest, 
godly, useful Christian teachers. When they 
claim to accept and believe in republicanism, 
we see no reason for thinking it a lie. In 
politics we must generally oppose them ; but 
they would indignantly deny that they believe 
‘the whole of our political and social fabric”’ 
to be “‘a beastly revolt against God and bis 
mivisters.” It would be amusing, if it were 
not painful, to see such contortions of ground- 
less terror. The Giant, we would assure 
our frightened neighbor, is old and feeble and 
he does not shake his fist at pilgrims as much 
as he once did. Grant that be would if he 
could. He can’t; and as long as we are in no 
possible danger we do not need to gag his 
mouth. 


CarprwaL McCiosxer has been received in 
Rome with more consideration than was be- 
stowed upon Cardinal Manning, when he went 
there to receive the berretta and bis title at 
the hands of the Holy Father. And there 
were good reasons for the exceptional marks 
of deitinction bestowed upon the American 
cardinal, who is not only the first American 
Catholic upon whom the princely office has 
been bestowed, but who carried with him, as a 
thavkoffering to His Holiness from the Catho- 
lics of the Diocese of New York, @ purse 
of one hundred thousand @ollats “in gold: 
Cardinal McCloskey has been appointed 
a member of the congregations on ‘Index, 
Sacred Rites, and Bishops and Regulars; bat it 
46es not appear that he has yet had the scarlet 
hat conferred upon him, which has usually been 
regarded as the essential emblem of the Car- 
dinalate. Our countrymen living in Rome 
have been greatly elated at the great honor 
bestowed upon the Archbishop of New York ; 
and, by way of showing their gratitu4s, it is 
announced that they have presented bim a full 
get of scarlet robes, ‘some silly Protestants 
uniting with their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
io the ‘gift. If the Cardinal does ‘his duty 
faithfully as the American member of the 
Congregation of the Index, we shall have a big 
crop of anathematized American books and 
our expurgator will have time for little else. 





Oun statement about Dr. Fulton’s having 
been requested to resign by ‘‘two hundred 
members of his society, including all but one 
of the board of trustees and all bat one of the 
board of deacons,” is denied by The Hzaminer 
and: Chronicle, which says that ‘‘no two hun- 
dred members of Hanson-place church ever 
asked him to-resign.” We said * society," 
and not “cburch”’ ; but we ought to have been 
alittle more exact. There were signed to the 
memorial, we are now informed, only about 
one hundred names—enough, one would think 
—of the most diecriminating members, inciud- 
ing the officials, as we stated, representing 








“Jesuit” in mortal terror, ft might be an 


more than two hundred, as many of the sign- 
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ers were heads of whole families of mem- 
bers. The pastor of that church carries things 
sometimes with a rather high hand, Last 
Friday night he opened the prayer-meet- 
ing with a eulogy on himself. A deacon 
and a respected member of the church 
rose and said that the prayer-meeting was for 
the promotion of Christian life, and not for 
the uncdévering of the affairs of private 
eburch life; whereupon the civiland Christian 
pastor interrupted him, while speaking, by 
starting a hymn, joined in by a few voices, 
in an attempt to gag the speakerand drown 
his voice. It being a prayer-meeting, those 
present did not feel at liberty to biss their 
pastor down, as did the Baptist ministers, a few 
months ago, in Philadelphia. 





Wr sometimes hear the boasted freedom of 
Catholic contrasted with the purchased pews 
of Protestant churches. A case bas lately 
been settled in Portsmouth, N. H., which 
somewhat upsete this notion. Some Catholics 
there—we quote from a Catholic paper—'‘ felt 
aggrieved Decause, as they allege, they were 
denied admittance to a church, to the erection 
of which they had contributed, unless they 
paid ar entrancs fee. They also prayed for 
damages against the pastor, because he had 
epoken against the litigants at public wor- 
ship.” The case was decided against them, on 
the ground that they had no proprietary rights 
and that the bishop owned the church and 
could do as he pleased with it. The evil of 
proprietary right being vested in a fictitious 
owner, while the real owners are denied power 
over their property, isone that our legislatures 
have the right to reacb. 


Tae London Times bas its editorial column 
of comments, as a matter of course, on 
the Guibord riots in Montreal, and the “lead- 
ing journal” is anything but complimentary 
to its fellow-subjects, the French-speaking 
population of Canada. The Times falls into 
the common mistake made by English writers, 
who seem to think that two wholly different 
people, inhabiting the same continent, must 
necessarily amalgamate merely from their 
proximity to each other. “It is a curious phe- 
nomenon,’’ says The Times, “that of French 
Canadian society placed so close to the ever- 
ehinging, botly-seething activity of their 
English-speaking neighbors in the United 
States.” Bot there is nothing curious nor phe- 
nomenalaboutit. On the contrary, it is quite 
according to the ordinary course of things. 
People do not think alike merely because they 
happen to live near ove another. London 
and Paris are nearer together and on more 
intimate terms than New York and Mon- 
treal, yet it has not struck The Times as being 
either curious or phenomenal that London 
and Paris continue to be as unlike as any two 
cities In the world, and the constant inter- 
course between them does not in the least 
degree cause any assimilation of the two 
populations. Their lkinguages and their ways 
are altogether different. Not only do the pop- 
ulations of neighboring cities differ widely, 
but the inhabitants of each city differ among 
themselves as widely as though they were 
living in antipodal countries. In New York, 
for example, many tribal linguistic and re- 
ligious differences are found in the same 
street. ‘In Fifth Avenue, for instance, where 
there is such a monotony of brown-stone 
fronts and all the inbabitants seem to be 
living after a prescribed pattern, there are 
the widest differences of religious worship to 
be found in the world. Jews, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Universalists, Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Low Churchmen, and Ritnalists follow 
their own courses, maintain their own opin- 
fons and traditions, pass each other on their 
way to their tabernacles, and preach opposing 
doctrines within sound of each other’s voices, 
and, although living harmoniously together, 
are yet widely separated in their religious and 
their political opinions. It is not curious that 
these differences are found among people liv- 
ing together under the same sky and the same 
laws, but it would be a “curious phenome- 
non” ifsuch were not the case in a free coun- 
try. 

We are very giad to learn that the dissen- 
sions which have for several years disturbed 
the churebes of the American Boardin Eastern 
Turkey bave at last been healed, and that the 
strong native church in Diarbekir has now been 
brought into a position of hearty co-operation 
with the missionaries. The fact that we felt 
constrained some two years ago to criticise the 
positions taken by the missionaries fn their 
conflict with the native churehes makes usthe 
more glad to commend heartily their present 
action. ‘There appears to have been some 
compromise on both’ sides; but it has been 
mainly, a8 was right, on the partof the mis» 
sionaries, end that they bave thus practically 
acknowledged their mistake is infinitely to their 
credit. There had been a movement, in the 
line of their old practices, to celebrate some.af 
the leeding feast days of the church, as also ta 












extend somewhat the limit for subjects of 
infant baptism, while the fuller creed of 
the Protestant churches has been replaced by 
the Nicene Creed. An examination by the 
Rev. H. N. Barnum showed that the results of 
the Episcopal movement had not been as bad as 
was supposed; that the church at Diarbekir was 
as careful as ever in the examination of mem- 
bers, and that the division was far more harm- 
ful than the variations from the practice of the 
missionaries. Mr. Barnum and Pastor Mardiros, 
of Harpoot, and Pastor Thomas, of Diarbekir 
went together to Diarbekir from Harpoot, and, 
after going over the whole case, agreed with 
the Protestants there to harmonize their con- 
flicting interests. The seporate work of the 
American Board at Diarbekir has been given 
up, and all jts members have united with the 
ehurch of Pastor Thomas. The union of the 
two congregations was effected on the 17th of 
July. The following Sunday was a day of 
much prayer and great joy. Every one seemed 
disposed to bury the bitterness of the past 
completely out of sight. Pastor Thomas has 
shown a most admirable spirit in these nego- 
tiations and on both sides there seems a de- 
sire to bury the late animosities. The native 
church at Diarbekir is now large and united, 
and the present policy of the missionaries is 
calculated to secure a thorough union between 
it and them in the work of the Gospel among 
the Armenians. This Eastern Turkey Mission 
has been one of the most remarkable and in- 
structive in the history of missions, and this 
last chapter of its history will be as memor- 
able as it is honorable ; and as it will be, we be- 
lieve, fruitfal to the progress of pure religion 
in Asia Minor. 








Tue cable telegraph keeps up a daily supply 
of unintelligible dispatches about “ the Her- 
zegovina,”’ “Serbia,” ‘the Skuptschina,” 
**Tiskovac,”’ ‘ Matscho,” ‘‘ Flevie,” ‘Gra- 
chowa,’’ and so on, with occasional mention 
of Prince Milan, the Sublime Porte, and Sever 
Pasha; but the dispatches from Kragnujeratz 
in relation to the insurrections in Tiskovac and 
similar unfamiliar spots are very vague and 
confusing. It is hardly probable, however, that 
the ‘‘Great Powers’’ are prepared to encourage 
any insurrection in the Turkish provinces at 
present which will lead to the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire. The insurrection 
in Herzegovina does not appear to have 
been arrested by the Turkish troops; but the 
insurgents have been compelled toseek shelter 
in the mountains, from which the cold weather 
will com pel them to retreat, and they must at 
last submit to the organized forces of the 
Turks, unless they receive some external: as- 
sistance, which they are not likely to do. 


.... The story is told of Dean Stanley that 
when visiting the grave of John Wesley he 
asked the old sexton whether it was “ conre- 
crated ground."’ Thesexton replied: “ Yes.” 
The Dean, who was speaking in the technical 
sense, further asked ‘“ By whom?’’ meaning 
by what bishop. The stxton said: “It is 
consecrated by the deposition of the dust of 
the servant of God, John Wesley.’’ This may 
well recall the address of President Lincoln at 
the dedication of the Cemetery at Gettysburg: 

* We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here 
bave consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor longremember what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. Ht is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devction to 
that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion, that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation, under God, shall havea 
new birth of Lg teem 7% Foe erg eso 
the people, by the people, for the people s 
not perish from the earth.” 

....A Trappist monk, who fs called “ Brother 
Francis de Sales,” has arrived in this country 
for the purpose of establishing a community 
of his order in Maryland; but it would be 
better if the Trappists would settle themselves 
a little farther south in the District of Colum- 
bia and as near as they could get to the 
Capitol. The rules of the Trappists require that 
they shall support themselves by their own 
labor, work all the time, and never speak. As 
Congressmen talk s good deal, work very little, 
and live at the public expense, the example of 
the Trappist monks might be beneficial, al- 
though there might be some danger that the 
example of Congress would have a demoral- 
izing. influence on the American folluwers of 


‘La Trappe. We fear that the silent and hard- 


working brotherhood will gain very few con- 
verts:among our countrymen. 

....Dr, William Hague has been visiting Ire- 
land, and writing to The Lxaminer and Chron- 
tele of his observations of the Baptist churches 
there. And they are dismal enough. In Bel- 
fast the pastor bad just left the dying church, 
and was organising a new ondenominational 
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and the other held a congregation of twenty 
persons. In (Cork the minister was found 
preaching vigorously toa crowd of one man 
and ove woman, sitting near the door. The 
cause of this decline Dr. Hague says is Open 
Communion. We doubt it very much. It 
does not work so in England, as was shown 
very clearly in an article by Mr. T. M. Banta, 
in our issue of September 9th. There the Bap- 
tiste—the mujority Open Communion—bave 
increased at a faster rate than in New England 
and New York. 


...-The Rey. Noah Schenck, D. D., of 8t- 
Ann’s on the Heights, Brooklyn, recently de- 
livered an address at the opening of the Indus- 
trial Exposition in Cincinnati, which, for some 
reason or other, caused so much dissatisfaction 
among a class of Cincinnatfans that they beld 
au indignation meeting, at which one of the 
speakers declared that ‘‘ there was not an arti- 
ele of furniture in the Expositon which did not 
bear the landmark of foreign sweat apon its 
surface.”” Dr. Schenck is the last man in the 
world who could have been expected to excite 
the indignation of an American citizen by any- 
thing he might say on the subject of farniture. 

...-The Episcopal Church in Hayti is am- 
bitious. Its colored bishop, Dr. Holley, has 
divided his diocese into three provinces, each 
to have three dioceses, with as many suf- 
fragans as they may need. He calls it the 
“Orthodox Apostolic Church of Hayti.”” At 
present he only has about a dozen clergy. 
But the white Bishop of Madagascar rivals his 
colored brother. He has been holding his first 
synod and discussing ritual, discipline, ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, and what not. The report 
does not give a single name except that of 
Bishop Kestell-Cornish. 

-...-Dr. Stuart Robinson mentions the fact 
that a prominent member of the late Pres- 
byterian Council io Edinburgh, -a late New’ 
School man, proposed that a sort of lay element 
be allowed in the Council—that is, members 
other than ministers and elders. It received, 
he says, no sort of favor. The member re- 
ferred to can berdly be any other than Dr. 
Morris, and it is reported that the proposition 
was not received with overwhelming courtesy 
by the chairman. 

....The London Builder, the best of the 
architectural and engineering journals pub- 
lished in England, contsins a letter from New 
York, in which we find a very handsome men- 
tion of Talmage as a great reformer in church 
architecture. His two tabernacles in Brook- 
lyn are spoken of as being important innova- 
tions in ecclesiastical designs, which have al, 
ready been widely imitated and are likely to 
lead to radical changes in the construction of 
houses of worship. 


....Father Gerdemann narrowly escaped 
being killed by a mob at Manayunk, Pa, 
last week. He was escorted to the rail- 
way station by the police; but a mob 
of athousand mad Roman Catholics smashed 
into the smoking-car, in which he had 
been placed. The police protected him there 
and he escaped with a few bruises. Those 
who leave a church will do better to follow 
Panl’s example and keep quiet in Arabia for 
three years. 


++». The London /nguirer, Uritarian, has for 
several weeks been publishing a series of 
eulogistic articles on the Life of Mr. Moody. 
They conclude with an earnest appeal : 

“ Were we but as faithful to our ‘ Yea and 
Amen,’ as our Evangelical friends are faith- 
ful to their mingled ‘Yea and Nay,’ might we 
not help to transform Christendom fpto a 
New World? When will our own revival 
come? And how can we help it on ip this our 
Year of Jubilee?” 

..--“Our favorite ‘Unabridged,’’’ The 
Methodist Recorder thinks, does not approve of 
The United Presbyterian’s “‘ Sandwitches.”” On 
the previous column, it says: ‘‘We use the 
word thoughtedly.” In this case the Un- 
abridged ceases to be a “ favorite.” 

-..-Peace hath her victories, as the sinking 
of the monster iron-clad “‘ Vanguerd”’ by the 
ram of the “Iron Duke,” in British waters, 


ing the armament of European nations, 

...-President Moss, of the Chicago Univers- 
ity, has got another place very speedily, hav- 
ing been elected president of Indiana Univers- 
ity, at Bloomington. The institution is an 
unsectsriap one. 

«-«-If the Post-office Department should 
require it, we shall fee] it our duty to report 
the names and addresses of those persons who 
send us communications with only newspaper 
postage. 

...-A “Third Congress of Women” is an. 
nounced to be beld in Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 
18th, 14th, and 15th. Quite a full programme 
of subjects is published. ; 

.-»-The Boston Commonwealth prints. a poem 
on “Geranium Leaves and Euchre Flowers!” 
It meant Yucca flowers, 


sos The publication of The Plymouth Pulpit 
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Religions Bute 


We wish that. our Catholic newspapers 
would make clear to us just what is the rela- 
tion of the Roman Church to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, It was our impression that the 
petittons tothe Pope, signed by some millions 
of Catholics, that the consecration might take 
place on the second centennial anniversary of 
the famous vision to Marguerite Marie 
Alacoque had been received by him with 
tears of joy and.that tbe petition had 
been granted, We have, however, lately 
published it as a fact, and it is confirmed 
by the Journal des Débats and La Semaine 
Religieuse, of Paris, the latter edited under the 
authority of Cardinal Guibert, that when 
the Pope was presented with the thirty 
magnificent volumes of signatures he put 
them aside with the words ‘Jihil innovan- 
dum”; there must be nochanges. ‘The Pope’s 
organs in Rome do not contradict these state- 
ments. Andyetit isa fact, as can be proved 
by documentary evidence and by an abun- 
dance of witnesses, that the decree of conse- 
eration was signed on the 22d of April, was 
published on the 28th of April, together with 
the formula of consecration, as decided by 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites. The day 
appointed was June 16th, the two hundredth 
anniversary of the miraculous vision of the 
French girl. On that day the celebration 
actually took place in Rome in three churches. 
On the same day at Paray le Monial and at 
Paris there were celebratious of the day, and 
at the latier place the corner-stone of a church 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart was laid; but 
nothing was said about the far more important 
consecration of the whole Church, which on 
that same day was taking place in Rome. 
Indeed, the general consecration seems to have 
been ignored, and now it is practically retract- 
ed—or, rather, denied. The reason why the 
Pope has become of a sudden 80 averse to in- 
novations is not very clear. It bas been sug- 
gested that bis advisers do not want to subject 
the Church to ridicule by the French. But 
this is too flimsy an explanation. A corre- 
spondent of The Times suggests that the loud 
rumors of grave scandals among the mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart may have something 
to do with it. We shall be glad to receive in- 
formation from The Catholic Telegraph. 


....The Episcopal Diocesan Convention for 
Tilinois met in Chicago last week, to make a 
third attempt to elect a bishop who sbould be 
High Church enough to please the diocese and 
moderate enough to have his election con- 





firmed. A set of resolutions were adopted, . 


recording the convention's solemn disapproval 
of any constitutions or canons, or any con- 
struction thereof, that put it in the power of 
the standing committees, composed of clergy- 
men and laymen, to sit in judgment upon its 
doctrinal views or upon the life and manners 
of a bishop-elect ; declaring them inconsistent 
with the laws of the Church and in contradic- 
tion of that principle of the common law that 
@ man can Only be judged by his peers; and 
avowing unchanged confidence in the faith, 
unshaken loyalty to the Church, and eminent 
fitness for the episcopate of Dr. De Koven. 
Then Dr. Clinton Locke, of Chicago, who 
nominated Dr. De Koven in the last con- 
vention, nominated the Rev. William E. 
McLaren, of Cleveland, Ohio. Drs. De Koven 
avd Seymour were also nominated again; but 
Dr. Seymour’s name was withdrawn in favor 
of Dr. Ayrault, of Hobart College. Mr. Me- 
Laren was elected on the second ballot. The 
new bishop seems to be better known at the 
West than hereabouts. He was born in 1880; 
graduated at Jefferson College, Pa.; has edited 
the Cleveland P.aindealer ; was for three years 
a Presbyterian missionary in South America; 
and became an Episcopalian in 1872. Since 
that time he has been a High Churchman. The 
Alkance says that four years ago be was a Pres- 
byterian in Detroit and a correspondent of The 
Interior. 


....Mr. Moody's prayers are as brief and 
as much to the point as bis sermons. Here is 
one reported in The Herald, offered at a meet- 
ing in Northfield, Mass., after some requests 
for prayer: 

“Let us pray. Our Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for this sweet hour of praver; we 
thank thee for the privilege we have of meet- 
ing here this beautiful evening; end we thank 
thee for the unspeakable pri 
into thy presence, in the name of thy belov 
Son Jesus Christ. And now, Heavenly Father, 
wiltthou hear our prayer here for this dear 


at the fountain of life. 
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that taketh away the sin of the world. For 
aed gakés we pe eee 


piek, fat we may pe then” rales 


ésus Christ ; sia we may 7 oa _bearta in el 
his beauty.. As 
touched by the Holy he clog 
as we have never been a’ ete ay before. 


And may there bea revival rece a tha 


ing through this valle 

thousands shall have eda irons Christ 

Jesus. O God, hear our ee answer Our 

geen For thy beloved "s sake we ask 
Amen,”’ 


-.We suspect that the treasury of the 
America Home Missionary Society has suf- 
fered from the efforts put forth to relieve the 
wants of the American Board. Its officers are 
now compelled to appeal to its friends for im- 
mediate aid. During the summer months the 
receipts were wholly inadequate to the de- 
mands of the work. The treasurer basbeen 
barely able to remit drafts for reported labor 
to the end of July. Scores of missionaries are 
waiting for dues matured in August and thus 
far io September. Many of the aided churches 
in wide devastated districts have been kept 
alive only by increased grants, while the re- 
ceipts from the West have largely fallen off. 
Meanwhile the calls for advance into new ter- 
ritory were never before so urgent nor the 
prospect of success so inviting. We do not 
believe that the churches would have the 
Society turn a deaf ear to these calls of Provi- 
dence. Yet not only must these open doors 
to new fields be passed by; the work now in 
hand must be cut down, unless the resources 
are at once greatly increased. In parts of the 
field the season has come—in all parts it will 
soon be here—when payments cannot be de- 
layed without causing serious suffering. The 
Society should not go into the winter with one 
worthy brother waiting for money sorely 
needed and pledged to bim for such a work, 
A case like this each pastor should make his 
own. , In every church without a pastor, will 
not some friend see that this appeal is heard 
and acted on at once? 


....8omebody who c'aims to know what he 
is talking about writes to the London Times 
denying its assertions that the clergy of the 
Orthodox Greek Church in the East “live ina 
past which has become incomprehensible to 
us’’ and that their ‘‘general ignorance unfits 
them even to understand the intelleetual 
activity of the West.’’ The writer asserts that, 
on the other hand, the members of a synod at 
Athens or Constantinople are better acquaint- 
ed with the position of parties and measures 
in the Anglican Chureh than the members of 
an English convocation would be with the 
corresponding movements in the Orthodox 
Church, and that the modern Greek clergy- 
man of Constantinople, Athens, Smyrna, or 
Jerusalem is quite as well, though differently, 
educsted as his English brother; and that, 
especially in theology, the Greek clergyman is 
the better educated of the two. 


..Except in the Universalist denomination 
women who wish to enter the ministry find 
their way hedged up. Even in the Methodist 
body, although they allow women to preach, 
they provide no regular place for them among 
traveling preachers. Miss Anna Oliver, we 
believe of South Norwalk, Coon., herself a 
Congregationalist, made application for ad- 
mission to all the leading Congregational and 
Presbyterian seminaries, and was refused. 
The utmost encouragement she got was at 
Oberlin, where permission was given to take 
the course in Hebrew and Greek. She at last 
found hospitality among the Methodists at 
their theological institution connected with 
the Boston Theological Seminary, and she has 
lately been preaching in Methodist pulpits in 
Brooklyn. It seems rather hard thata woman 
who. feels called mpon to preach should be 
compelled to renounce her own denominatibn. 


..-. The Church Times severly rebukes the 
Rev; Messrs. Richy and Perry, the offending 
clergymen of Moupt Czivary church, Baltt- 
more. It says: “Two priests at Baltimore 
have been prosecuted for openly using prayers 
for the dead in service time; and Bishop 
Whittingham, having refused to sanction a 
prosecution egainst them, bas himself been 
presented. The court of inquiry bas stopped 
this latter proceeding ; but we agree with a 
valued correspondent in New York that the 
conduct of the elergy in question ts to be 
censured not only as flagrantly injudicious, 
but as very uofair to their bishop and as tend- 
ing to compromige him, diminish his influence, 
and impair his authority.” Nothing more 
vigorous than this has been said on the subject 
by any American paper, High Church or Low 
Courch. 
tion passed a resolution approving aod endors- 
ing “the plan for a juvenile union in every 
villege and town and io the wards of every 
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the practice of tempérance.” 

--..The Methodists may well be sisal 
with the pfogress‘of théir work” for Christian 
union in the South, if their camp-meeting at 
Galevillé, Gs., is any fair spegimen of it, It 


the Missionary Baptists, Protestant Meth- 
Odiste, “Congregitional Methodists,” and 
M. E. South, 

+.+.The reason why Herr von Sybel, the 
Bonn professor of history, has been appointed 
director of the German state archives is that 
Bismarck wishes to use themtu the contest 
between Germany and the Pope, and it was 
desirable to have a competent man to study 
them, 


.. Archdeacon teat the English Ritual- 


Establishment without Catholicity. 


arrested the Pope appoints another, 
....Congregationalists in Kansas without 


know themselves. He goes to Flint, Mich. 


Publisher's Department. 


A Provrras.Le InvestMENT.—The Wil- 
son Shuttle Sewing Machine combines in a 
more perfect degree than any other the 
requirements of a first-class — 
This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sunds of families who are using them and 
its success Is unprecedented in the bistory 
of sewing machines, 

Salesrooms 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This Company want a few more good 
agents. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we wight with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equal Coe’s: Gough 
Balsam for Coughs, ds, Croup, and 
Consumption: It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true: 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors’ below. 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. 

en 

Now is the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Paint Oo., that their prices 
have been reduced, though the standard 
quality of their productions bas not been 
lowered in the least, See their advertise- 
ment, and write them for a sample-card, 
from which to select the colors. 

$$ 


ABOUT BITTERS.—At certain peri- 
ods of life a tonic is a necessity ; but there 
is danger in using stimulants that injure 
the organs of digestion while giving tem- 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the public a tonic free from aLcoHoLic 
Porson, Dr. Greene prepared the OxycEn- 
ATED BirrErRs, a sure cure for Dyspepsia 
and all kindred ecomplaicts.. Sold. every- 
where. Price $1 per bottle. | Jonw F. 
Henry, Curran &Co,, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townsiey’s ToorHacHe ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





————— ad 
Fiest Granp Exposition of the Traprs- 
MEN’s LpousTRiaL Ix Pits ' 
Pa., opens Oct. 7th, closes Nov. 6th. 
Address A, J. Nexus, Pres. T. LL 
$$ a 


Use BruMMELL’s Sa pay ty GH 
Drors.—The genuine have A. ae 
each drop, _ 





Sarnatoea SPRINGs.—Reasens for Going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial, Institute-in Win- 
ter, with circular Baits, overeat Ao: 
Russian, and other Baihs. 
pliances, izer, ete., will 
plication. Nervo Lon male, ng 
other chronic distthct s spkcreny. diséa A 





was s.meeting of fraternity, aud among thse 
who took active part in it were clérgymen Of 


mon, has lately delivered.and published a ser- 
ist, in which he declares his preference for 
Catholicity without the Establishment to the 


....Another secret delegate of the Pope for 
the Arehdiocese of Posen has been arrested by 
the Prussian Government. As fast as one is 


Dr. Richard Cordley, of Lawrence, will hardly 















ORDERING. GOODS. | 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large mumber of ordersffom 
the country in every @irection in ‘résponse 
to their announceménts i our -colunins. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disuppoie Thousands of our 
readers want { goods and cheap goods, 
whieh capnoi always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant.or trader who. uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as 8 Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask’ our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants Call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuioe 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required’ information. [If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers,.and.we hope that. both parties will.be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

rr 


THOSE “BEST BEDS.” 


Some time-égo we took occasion to com- 
mend with considerable emphasis the beds 
and bedding manufactured and kept on sale 
by one of our reliable: advertisers, Mr. 8. 
P. Kittle, of 203. Canal Street, N. ¥. A 
letter now before us asks—we suspect half 
jestingly, half “ meaningly ”: ‘* Did you get 
a good bed for that notice?’ We answer: 
No. We use. Mr. Kittle’s beds because we 
like them. We pay for them, so far as we 
know and believe, the full price charged to 
otbers, subject only to the usual discounts 
grantedto ministers and churches, 

Having known Mr. Kittle for the last 
twenty years asa business gentleman of in- 
tegrity and having tested the excellence of 
his beds, we take no little pleasure in com- 
mending him and them to the attention of 
our friends who desire to purchase in that 
line, especially as Mr. K.’s name appears in 
the list of our enterprising advertisers. 
Our commendation is, doubtless, of service 
to the advertiser, and done the less, on that 
account, of service to the purchasers. More 
than one has thanked us for telling them 
where to buy a good bed.—Christian Advo- 
cate, Sept. 28d, 1875. 
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PAINT— WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


ALL who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 260 Front, corner 
Dover Street, N. Y., inclose stamp, and 
have. sent free their work on Painting and 
Selecting Colors, with samples. — 
have ample evidence of itsenduring twenty 
years, This is startling; yet the Paint 
jouks better and is cheaper than any first- 
class Lead or Zine Paint or Chemical 
Paint. All dealers should keep it.—From 
Christian Advocate. ’ 

Ne renee 

Tue AVERILL PamtCo., of 88 Burling 
Slip, have reduced the price of their Paint, 
Its unprecedented sale isan evidence of its 
great superiority, This reduction should 
certainly lead to largély increased sales, 
If you contetmplate painting, send for their 
new price-list. 


ee _ 
Lapmne?, Missev’, Gents’, and Boy? Boots, 


Shoes, and senooue it style, ex- 
cellent in qi y, mode inp _ Pat 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
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jones most Delicieus and Efficacions <entifrice 


it Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the coth. 
‘es the ———¥ and leaves a De 
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orsed by the a eminen e, Bougiete of 

Europe and used by al all the C Conets thereof. 

Druggists. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “Tux INDEPEND ” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
erpamental and looking in every respect 
like # handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's. 4 3 
IMPROVED 2 
So 
hor C & 
g 
PAPER eke, re] 














PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post 
age on ail newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and afier January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for tbe sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, whieh amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in: addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the posiage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be eredited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of §2— 
three weeks beimg deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of. taree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 


the change made in _ the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad. 
dress label, will understand that their post. 
age is paid. 


rr 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tae INpEPeNDEnT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, dc 
hot direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit, Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways tc 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not sc 
| expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
Us any time before the expiration. 8d. Ii 
you have neglected these two simple 
‘methods, and the time to which you have 
| ae Spee, Sad eleanor enciosing pay for 



























THE ARGAND STOVE — 


Tue advertisement o: of Messrs Perry & 
Co., of Albany, which appears in Tux In- 
DEPENDENT, deserves the special attention 
of our readers, 

This firm manufactures ninety-six “va- 
rieties of stoves and furnaces, twenty-nine 
of which are new this present year, 

The Argand Base-Burner, with the new 
anti-clinker grate, is well-known every- 
where.. More than 80,000 have been sold 
during the past two years. 

The Cunard Cooking Stove and the Bel- 
mont Nickel-plated Range are said to be 
in. advance of anything before made of 
their respective classes. 

The public will find complete assort- 
ments of these noted goods at Perry & Co.’s 
Warehouses: No, 115 Hudson) Avenue; 
Albany; No. 86 Beckman Street, New 
York City ; 15 and 17 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill. ; and with the leading dealers in stoves 
througbout the country. 





THe CHicaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau. 
Raltway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as wel: as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, 8t. 
Paul, and Mioneapolis, Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
slueping-cars run through without change, 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Offices, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. 





Jounson’s Patent Borax Soar.—Best 
and purest soap in the world. It is used in 
office of THe INDEPENDENT and by ‘all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families on this 
continent. THomas Gru, Proprietor, 

Office 50 Park Place, New York. 





VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Fuirer & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 

arties and do business on the square. 

hose who deal with them get their 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See acvertisement, on page 12, 





EK. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
pone or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. ~ 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take n 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 





259. TAPEWORM RE- 
movED ALIVE, NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth at. 


pC 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


‘Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Septem ber 25th, 1875, will close at 
this offiée as follows : on Tuesday at 7a. m., 
on Wednesday at 7:30 a m.,on Thursday at 
11:30 a.m, and on Suturday at 11:30 a. mM. 

T. L. James, P. M, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








COILS PEN, No ig Saintiy-ann afford be dag: 8 te ares 
Esatacions Cot coe ac rains tie Mreheved 

~ 1a = veltoves Ay: Barn: Sag tt 

xcoriations, ‘hafings, Old Sores, 

otis. 4g - rns, etc. ts in- 

swellings, stops bie d- 

ing, removes Deodioration ‘and heals rapidly. 


Nots.—Ask for POND’S EXTRACT. Take no 
other. 


DEV OE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL, BEST, FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS, SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. 








PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 
ame NO Apr anes By YMENT FOR CURING 
BUFTURy AND R $1,000 pd FOR 
rT A by die WHEY CAN y hn + 
e Lady 
Thee “Cuiel Surgeon has had 3 years’ unfailing 
“Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


Orders filled ey mail or express. nies 
Send stamp for Deocgiptixe F Pam: net CHAM, 


Gansral Superintendent 








FOR THE, LAUNDRY, \) 





IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other. therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED mo 

in nee world. The inventor has used t Bet A 

Hair Dye for 87 years, with | yy to the: hair and no 

injury toh is health—proof it it is the only true and 

y gee reliable, instantaneous. No 

Yo-y ent; no ri 

titel Bl iy Brow: Sold and pro 7 applied at 
ack or 

BATCHELOR’ ig Factory, No. 16 Peas, a street, N. 
¥. Sold by >: 


BALD HEADS 


can be eens es ae eee 
ved s to hvnair just st imine troai the th 
each Di ii e 
trived te to 1A de same shade 
growing hy tind They are so perfect the 
cannot be , tected. Made on nly ae BATCHELOR 
celebrated Wie F Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 














"PERRY &Co.., 


ALBANY, CHICAGO & NEW-YORK. 


ARANUTACTURE 


NINETY-SiX VARIETIES 


OF STOVES & FURNACES, 


TWENT Y-NINE "ARE NEW IN 1875. 


“CUNARD COOK. 


BELMONT'RANGE, 


HAVE THE IMPROVED 


VENTILATED OVENS 


“ARGAND BASE BURNER. 


1S UNSURPASSED FOR 


Dp 


BEAUTY & UTILITY 


sTiiis 


OVER 30000 HAVE BEEN SOLDIN TWO YEARS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


TO Noi we 





SAMPLES 









Aetna A ELE A 





VAN DYKE 


[Beptentber 93,1876, 


& DOWNS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SEWING MACHINE CABINET WORK, 


Nos. 473, 475, 477 First Avenue, 
CORNER 28TH STREET, NEW YORK, 





LADY’S IMPROVED WORK-TABLE. 


Patented December Ist, 1874. 





(OPEN.) 


The accompanying. illustration represents a LADY’S improved WORK-TABLE 
The TOP of the Table is so arranged that it can easily and quickly be converted 
into a LAP-BOARD, at the back of which is an inlaid yard measure. The recess, 
in front, besides giving avery ornamental appearance to the TABLE, is also used 
for SPOOLS, permanently held in place by a very simple arrangement, the center 
of the recess forminga neat PIN-CUSHION. The right-hand drawer is arranged 
for Writing Materials, an additional and valuable feature of this Table. The 
space over the drawers is divided inte compartments suitable for various ait 
poses, that in the center being intended for cut or basted work. 





SEND ‘si ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 





A GOOD TIME 


to buy Furniture is the present month, before the 
hurry ofthe Fall trade begins; and A GOOD PLACE 
to buy is where a thing is made. 


IRVING & SON, 


Wholesale Manufacturers fot the Furniture Trade, 
are now offering at retail a fall and complete stock 
of Furniture and Bedding, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Parties about furnishing wil! do well tocall on us, 
examine our Stock, and get our Prices. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th Street, 
New York, 
Second Door East of Third Avenue. 


NNER (OINTMENT 
Cures SORES, 
Burns, Cuts} 


nee Wounps&c&c. 




















LYON SEWING MACHINE CO. 





* TAKE ; ete A prmery 
0" 
Run 1 Hasien Run & Run illest iM ee er 
Repair. Send to 40 it 12th 
Circulars and Veshaneniate 


MAGNETIC ENGINES 
for Church and Parlor Organs, Déntist and Jewelers’ 
Lathes, Pumps, Printing’ Presses/Sewtng Machines, 
Fans, and ail light work. State Agents wanted. .; 
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Puitca and Dutch sts. 





street, New York,for . 
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September 23, 1875.] THE INDEPENDENT. $1 
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COFFEE. 
HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER, 
Manufacturers, 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
724 Broaaway, N. Y. Send for cireular. 
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Send fer New Price-list, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 51 and 33 VESEY &T., New York 
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Blegant Fall Novelties 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 
NOW OPEN. 


Comprising one of the richest stocks ever before 
exhibited in BEAUTY OF FINISH, COLORINGS, 
end CHEAPNESS. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLES CO, 


Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Full lines of all the AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTES, 


in MATELASSE CASHMERES, 
DAMAS CAMELS’ HAIR, 
CACHMIRE and SICILLIEN CAMELS’ HAIR, 
NEIGE DE SPITZBURG CAMELS’ HAIR. 
INVISIBLE PLAID CAMELS’ HAIR, 
HONEYCOMB PLAID CAMELS’ HAIR. 
INDIA PUTTA CAMELS’ HAIR, 
CLOTH-COLOR PLAID CAMELS’ HAIR, 
PLAID and STRIPED BASKET CAMELS’ HAIR, 
ENICKERBOCKER BASKET CAMELS’ HAIR, 
“LE ROULIERS,” 
CASHMERE AND THIBET MIXED SUITINGS, 
FANCY SERGES AND DIAGONALS in the 
newest colorings, 

FRENCH AND SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS, 

ete., etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


SILK DEPARTM 


Now replete with the finest stock of NOVELTIES 
suitable for 


Costumes, Overgarments, 
Sacques, Jackets, ete. 


SICILLIEN PEKINS, 
FACONNE CACHMIRE, 
MATELASSS, 
CACHMIRE BRODERIA, 
NATTI CADRILLES, 
FANOY PLUSHES, 
PLAID and STRIPED FANCY VELVETS, 
BLACK and COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS, 
BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
All the newest shades in 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 
Also BLACK SILKS of all the most approved makes. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway and 19th St. 


MOURNING 
DRESS COODs. 


A fall and complete stock of. all the most DESIR- 
ABLE FABRICS suitable FOR LIGHT and DEEP 
BLACE. 

Also CO} LARS, SETS, RUCHES, HDEFS., etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €0., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


¢ oo 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now in stock 
their fall FALL and WINTER supply of 


BLANKETS, “w.na)"™ 
FLANNELS, * Suz 


EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTINGS, COUN- 
" TERPANES, QUILTS, Etc., Etc. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


Commerrial. 
THE TRUE RING OF THE METAL. 


Tue Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, of this 
state, has recently been making political 
speeches in Ohio. His first speech was at 
Youngstown, the place where Congress- 
man Kelly made his first inflation speech. 
He stipulated with the committee of invi- 
tation thatif he aceepted their invitation 
he musthaye free license to speak right out 
just as be thought em the currency ques- 
tion, without trimming. his words either to 
please or deceive anybody. General 
Woodford knows what he thinks, and 
then he knows how to say it s0 
that nobody need to misunderstand him. 
Asen cxample of what he thinks on the 
currency issue, we give the following’ex- 
tract from his speech at Youngstown: 

‘Tf that promise thus.solemnly given.to 
every holder of a greenback, to every man 
whose wages are paid therein, to every 
man whose savings are measured 
—if that promise, 1 repeat, is to be kept, 








? THE INDEPENDENT. 


| tien riot an additional dolar of 


1s to be issued. Henee, I arraign the Dem- 
ocratic party and the Democratic leaders 
in Obio; alike those who-plead for more 
baeks and those who, with less su- 
wee but infinitely more cowardice, 
idly by while the national credit is 
stoned to death, themselyes consenting 
thereto. Larralgn party aud leaders alike 
as seeking to undo the nation’s plighted 
faith, as seeking not merely to delay specie 
sem say but practically to make it im- 


‘** What test I apply to others, by that 
test I am willing to be judged. If, in any 
contest in this land, the ican candidate 
ts an inflationist and his Democratic opponent 
is in favor of @ sound currency, redeemable in 
coin, I pray that that n may be de 
feated and that elected. If in any 
state the Republican party is for inflation 
and the Democratic for honest payment of 
the debt, bill and bond alike, I pray thatin 
such state the party which there stands for 
honest money may be victorious. As in the 
day of battle I never asked whether the 
soldier by my side was Democrat or Re- 
publican, so long as he wore the loyal blue 
and was faithful to bis duty; as in the day 
of victory I have never asked whether a 
man wes black or white, so long as he 
stands a citizen before our equal laws ; 80 
to-day, when practical honesty and prac- 
tical denial of the nation’s plighted prom- 
ise are met and grappled in a struggle, 
whose issue means alike the preservation 
of national good faith and private business 
morality, alike the welfare of the state and 
of each man who works and seeks to save 
bis earnings, [ am for the man, call him 
Republican or Democrat, who most effect- 
ively, most faithfully sustains my country’s 
honor. My country is higher than my 
party and ber welfare is more to be desired 
than any partisan success.” 


This we call the genuine ring. Theman 
who stands behind these words is in 
earnest. He means what he says and 
says what he means. He does not belong 
to the scbool of Governor Hendricks and 
Senator Thurman, who think right but 
talk wrong, and are willing to sacrifice not 
only their own convictions, but also the best 
interests of the country, for the sake of a 
party victory. 3 

The vital question of the hour is whether 
the country shall go cn indefinitely with 
the issue of greenbacks, adding to their 
volume, depreciating their value, increas- 
ing the difficulty ofspecie resumption, and 
finally landing in practical if not formal 
repudiation, or so sbape.its policy as to 
restore the currency to the gold standard 
by makingit redeemable therein. Thisis the 
one question which now takes precedence 
of all others; and it will be in. the next 
presidential election the chief issue to be 
decided by thé people. The electicns, of 
this fall are simply the skirmishing that 
precedes the great battle of next year aud 
forctokens its character. Whether Re- 
publicans or Democrats win isa matter 
of far less importance than whether sound 
principlhts win. Do the ‘people want a 
stable currency, in whieb to buy and sell 
and by which to compute their exchange 
transactions—a currency which under nat- 
ural laws regalates the supply according to 
the demand? If so, then they must. not 
vote for the inflationists. Inflation is not 
the road to it, but the read from it. Re- 
demption in coin, and this only, is the road 
to it. There never was a stable paper cur- 
rency on any other principle, and in the 
nature of things there never can be. 

We accept the test proposed by General 
Woodford. No matier whether a man 
calls himself a Republican or» Democrat, 
ifon this subject he is wrong, then he is 
wrong on the most important question now 
pending before the people. If on this sub- 
ject be trims his sails to catch the political 
breeze, then he is not fit to be trusted, even 
if be secretly thinks right. As during the 


war, so now, the question to be settled de- ’ 


mands plain talking and honest action. 
| re 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tue total debt of the State of Ala- 
bama, according to the.report,of the com- 
mittee on finance,and taxation presented 
to the constitutional convention of that 
state, now in session, amounts to $29,000,- 
000, while the value of the whole taxable 





‘property of the state is only about $159,- 


000,000. The debt, nearly equal to twenty 
per cent. of tbe whole property, consists in 
about $15,000,000 which is a direct debt 
and in about -$44,000,000 in the shape of 
state endorsement of railroad bonds, This 
is a very bad show for Alabama, and prove 

that the state has been horribly. cursed 





with fipadcial binnderers ‘and | prebably 
political robbers. None but fools or knaves 
would ever run up such a debt on @ property 
valuation of only $159,000,000. 

—The amount of ecin in circulation in 
the United Kingdom, exclusive of the coin 
and bulliov in the Bank of England, is by 
the best. authorities estimated to be about 
$550,000,000. The reserve in the Bank of 
Englaod would carry up the total to about 
$700,000,000. The bank-note circulation 
last. July was $228,166,795. This propor- 
tion of notes to coin is very different from 
that of this country. So long as we con- 
tinue the system of irredeemable paper 
money we must expect to export nearly 
all our gold, though the greatest gold- 
produeing country in the world. Gold, 
like everything else, seeks the best market. 
a  — 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue drift of business in dry goods during 
the past week has been free from any dis- 
turbing influence. The only incident cal- 
culated to affect the market in any manner 
was the burning of the large wholesale and 
retail store of Jordan, Marsh & Co., in 
Boston, on Friday, and the consequent 
destruction of a very heavy stock of sea- 
sonable goods. The loss will hardly be of 
sufficient importance to affect prices. The 
caving in of the Fall River “‘ vacation” 
and the probable resumption of work by 
the suspended mills in that city of spindles 
will have the effect of checking any tend- 
ency to an advance in the prices of priat- 
ing cloths. 

The weather has been favorable to busi- 
ness of all kinds and the jobbers have 
mostly been busy during the week; but the 
sales are in small lots to the near-by pur- 
chasers, who are beginning to put in 
an eppearance. All the reports from 
the West are of a favorable character 
and an encouraging number of new 
orders have been received by mail end 
telegraph. There have been reports of a 
ciitting down of prices in Chicago in cer- 
tain styles of prints below the rates of the 
manufacturers’ agents; but that kind of 
business cannot be long continued and its 
effects upon the general market for cotton 
goods will not be perceptible. 

In cotton goods of all kinds staple fabrics 
are in steady demand, without any impor- 
tant changes in the quotations. Prices are 


'solow for every description of goods that 
the point has been reached where manu- 


facturing ceases to pay a profit, and must, 
consequently, cease, unless things improve. 

Brown shbeetings and shirtings are in 

steady but slow demand and prices are 
irregular. The sales-are in limited quanti- 
ties and mostly of the finer grades and 
four-yard makes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without essential change; but it is noticed 
that the fashion for colored shirts has had 
a very marked effect in the demand for the 
latter goods. The shirt manufacturers are 
buy'ng very sparingly of bleached goods 
now, the demand for cheviots and prints 
having increased. Prices are not by any 
means settled, and the jobbers show a dis- 
position to accommodate their customers, 
for the sake of effecting sales. To get rid 
of goods appears to be the aim with many, 
rather than to make a profit. But business 
of this kind cannot be kept up long. 

Print cloths are quiet and the stock in 
first hands bas been so muci: reduced that 
prices would be pretty. sure.of an advance 
if the striking operatives at Fall River had 
not come to the conclusion that it would 
be for their interest to accept such wages 
as their employers may be able to-pay 


them. 
Prints bave been selling well during the 


week; but prices have been cut under 
pretty generally, except for some of the 
favorite styles of plaids and dark madder 
fancies. “But, with all the “cutting” 
in prices, at the close of the week the lead- 
ing jobbing bouse found it expedient to 
offer some full lines of standard prints at 
prices which compelled hesitating custom- 
ers to take bold earnestly and buy largely. 

Ginghams continue in active demand 
and prices are well maintained for .the 
desirable styles. 

The agents of the Berkely Manufactur- 
ing Company are making af encouraging 


display of Victoria lawns eud maingooks, | 
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which should receive the attention of a]! 
those who are interested in the encourage. 
ment of our domestic manufactures. Mills 
for the production of coarse cottons are 
multiplying at the South, and if our East- 
ern manufacturers expect to retain their 
standing and keep up the value of their 
mill property they will have to give more 
attention to the production of the finer 
qualities of goods, for which we have been 
mainly dependant upon Europe, 

Cheviots are still in good demand ; but it 
is only the new and favorite styles that are 
selling freely. The popular plaids are sold 
close up to production. 

Cotton flannels are in steady demand at 
unchanged prices, while the stock in first 
bands is considerably reduced. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in sufficient 
demand to maintain steady prices; but the 
sales are only to meet the wants of current 
trade. 

Cambrics and rolled jaconets are in rather 
more active demand, with increased sales 
at steady prices. 

Stripes and ticks and denims and cotton- 
ades are all slow of sale; but prices are 
without essential change. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods the market is without important 
changes, and about the usual amount of 
business is doing for the season, at steady 
prices. 

Worsted dress goods are hardly as active 
as usual at this season; but there is a fair 
demand and the new styles meet with 
ready sale. There is an exceptional de- 
mand, perhaps, for colored cashmeres, 

Shawls arein steady demand; but the 
sales are in small lots and there is less 
eagerness to buy than there was at the 
opening of the season. Prices are well 
maintained. 

Woolen goods are in less active demand 
than might be expected at this stage of 
business; but there is a steady inquiry for 
small lots of different makes to complete 
assortments, ; 

Overcoatings of plain and fancy-faced 
bexver cloths are selling steadily, but ip 
smal! quantities. 

Cloakings of good styles are in some 
what improved demand; but the sales from 
first hands are limited and at steady prices, 

Worsted coatings are selling moderately 
well; but the demand is not specially 
active. Prices are unchanged. 

Repeliants are in fair request at steady 
prices and satisfactory eales aré making of 
the favorite colors. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite makes and 
desirable styles are selling in assorted lots 
at steady prices; but the demand is not 
active. There is apparently an expecta- 
tion on the part of purchasers of lower 
prices, which may not be realized. P 

Kentucky jeans are not active, by any 
means; but prices are unchanged. The 
sales from first hands are on a very smal! 
scale. 

Felt goods are hardly as much sought for 
as they were and the sales bave dimin- 
ished considerably; but prices have un- 
dergone no essential change. 

Flannels are in moderate demand; but 
the sales from first hauds are ouly in small 
quantities to keep up assortments. 

Blankets are selling more readily as the 
season advances; but the trade in them is 
by no means active, though it is steady. 

Foreign goods are generally dull; but 
there is some improvement in the demand 
for dress goods, and black cashmeres are 
selling more freely at firm prices. Mediam 
and fine grades of pure mohairs are also 
sélling more actively, as well as crapes 
and trimmings. Black silks are in less 
active demand and there is but a limited 
business doing in colored dress silks. 
Housekeeping linens are in steady demand 
and prices are firmly maintained. The 
auction-rooms are well supplied with desir 
able goods and well attened. 

ne 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UMITED STATES. 
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IMPORTANT '| 


To Residents in the Country. 


ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK AND 
PRICE-LIST 
(containing 100 pages) 


oF 
—_ HADY- DE UND 
A ERCLOTHING, 
Bars SILK: Ria DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS 
end will Gt. I ce tosany part of ) 
the country m appli 
os cael yen} snk any friends 
forward theirs 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Ave, and 19th St.. New York. 


R. H. MACY & COS 


FANCY @00DS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE renee a tome cccwes 








aepes ent free 


BUTTON, %c.;warranted. 
address — 
care. 5 
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WHOLESALE. 
AT Sanan& 


beg to call the attention of 
THE TRADE to one of the 
most attractive stocks of 
DRY GOODS ever displayed 
tin this city, comprising the 
leading brands in Staple and 
Fancy Dress Goods, Silks, 
Linens, White Goods, Laces, 
Shawls, Suits, Hosiery, No- 
tions, Gloves, Woolen Fab- 
rics, Fancy Articles, Blan- 
kets, Flannels, Carpets, Up- 
holstery Goods, etc., etc., 
which, from Superiority of 
Manufacture, Durabtlity of 
Texture, controlled by an 
advanced and increasing 
Eacellence of Taste, with the 
reputation for Reliability, 
in connection with the most 
celebrated sources of sup- 
ply, must attract the critical 
attention of the BEST CLASS 
OF BUYERS throughout the 
country. Their lines are full 
in every variety in all the 
POPULAR BRANDS 30 fa- 
vorably received in past sea- 
sons, embracing an assort- 
ment seldom equaled and 
never surpassed. 


They will continue to re- 
ceive by the steamers, ar- 
riving almost daily, the 
CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS 
and NOVELTIES of the 
French, English, and Conti- 
nental markets. 

Buyers who cultivate the 
tastes. of their customers and 
seek to place before them 
Fabrics of Intrinsic Vatue 
cannot fail to be interested 
inthis MAGNIFICENT DIS- 
PLAY of the preductions of 
the best LOOMS of the 
WORLD. 


Broadway, Chambers & Reade Sts. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN 


SILKS, 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered. by ALL. THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 
of this manufacture are made in the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CHANCE 
COLOR IN WEARING. 


« They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for CHEAPNESS, BEAUTY, and Duna 
pets, Oi! 
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tings, @tc. at apron on Sixth Avenue. Orders 
So oticuie apaiek 
Good Ingrain, %5c. to 








Call and ex- 
amine the new 
Stock of Car- 


ey aa ey $1.15 


_| te $1.35. meat Graueua oaSB Ce 


STEPHEN A, weseba: 
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H. ONEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 6th Avenue and 20th Street, 
WILL HAVE A SPECIAL 


FALL OPENING 
PARISIAN TRIMMED ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 22D AND 23D, 1875. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 7 


NEW YORK. 


RETAIL. 
NEW FALL GOODS 


ALL OVER THE HOUSE. 


SILK VELVETS 


OVER..1,200 PIECES OF BLACK SILK BONNET 
VELVETS, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3 up. 


COLORS--EVERY SHADE. 


SIX SHADES OF BROWNS, CARDINALS, 
INVISIBLE AND MYRTLE GREENS, 
PLUMS, WINE; CLARET, NAVY, 

AND MARINE BLUES, Ete. 


MANTILLA VELVETS. 


LINES OF BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


FEATHERS. 


100 CARTONS OF FANCY WINGS at éc., l0e., I6e., 
u 

LARCEST STOCK OF TIPS AND OSTRICH 

FEATHERS IN THIS CITY. 

NEW FRENCH FLOWERS. 

1,000 CARTONS GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS 

FOR BONNETS AND SASHES, 
REAL LACES—DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Remnants of Special Purchase. 


er eae EDGING A Ops grag 8e., 1c 
Be., ibe 25c.—less than h 

LINEN a RANDEERCHIBSG, “1 rd W0c,, 12e., 15e., 
2e., 2%e., and 85e. 
ane STATIONERY, JEWELRY, LEATH- 

GOODS 
poe GOOD3, SILVERWARE, etc., ete. 
ERFUMERY—WENCK’S, LUBIN’S, and others. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST.,. 


0,18 0, 0h, OO, AND 10 ALLEN ST. 


on the east and west.sides es! 


BONNET DEPARTMENT. 
GRAND STREET CROSSTOWN LINE OF CARS 
sg cir ¢ An Al AND STA cixnivores Gorng 
OM THE CORNER OF BROAD 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., W. Y. 


KID GLOVES. 


RETAIL. 
FALL COLORS. 
sedeat si OF OUR“ 


NEILSON ” GLOV: 
FRO CRN ae 





0 . AIR, 

5,00 POZEN * MONOGRAM” AND A 

VE, 2 BUTTONS, $1 PAIR, WARRANTED. 

Full Line of New Fall Shades in our *“MONOPOL” 

Se, tte on the Counter, 2c., 25c., 85c., and SOc. 

BY “ WARRANTED” ITIS UNDERSTOOD 

THAT WE GIVE A NEW PAIR FOR EVERY 
ONS THAT KIPS IN FITTING ON, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SOND, 


309, $11, 311 1-2 GRAND ST.,. 





H.ONeill&Co., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenze, 
Opened on Monday, Sept. 20th, 


4 FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


FALL MILLINERY 0008 


FELT HATS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADBS: 
DRAB, GREEN, PRUNE, BROWN, AND BLACK. 
Price $1.10. The finest goods made. 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 


FANCY WINGS IN ALL SHADES. 


RIBBONS, 


SASH RIBBONS. 
SOUT SILK SASHES, 
FANCY SASHES. 
T-inch Gros-Grain, all Sik, 80¢., in all colors. 
&-inch Gros-Grain, all Silk, 90c., in all colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons in all the new colors. 
Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS, 


in all the New Shades. 
SEAL BROWN, 
CARDINAL, 
NAVY BLOB, 
MYRTLE GREEN, 
PRUNE, 
DRAY, 
& 


LACES, 
VALENCIENNES, 
GUIPURE, 
TAK, 


MADE-UP LACE Goons, — 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
LACE CA PES, 
LACE OV ERDRESSES. 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 


LADIES’ “AND GENTS’ SCARFS. 


A new lot of Windsor Ties, 2. 
BMBROIDERED LACE TIES, 
LAOE TTBS IN ALL KINDS, 
1,000 doz. KID GLOV Bs, $1.08; every pair warranted. 
Call and examine our immense stock ef 
MILLINERY GOODs, 
the largest in the city on retail. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


827 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 


BROOK’S 








maeccieae Bowert ng ARE RUN- PRIZE MEDAL 
orlras (slits SPOOL COTTON 
BONNET DEPLDEREDT. eb, oo . 
GRAND STREET “ROSS HENRY SMITH&00 
EhatP aE toe Roe, Rp CoMkBue Whee he poets 
SORT AR RGU BENT” SPE | croammane.s 99 Grown ot W.. 


THREE PAIR 
Best. Kid 

Patiso 8 large and weil-solected of Ladi 

0 nderwear <—e ‘Trimmings, and Mil Goose. 


FURS. 


An Bxtensive Assortment of Fine furs, including 


i nck Masten. a 
gy TT an 


Alaska 
Sets, ail 0 of Our Own nmaufacture, at 


__paresont par 3 a? pee atzitaws of exe 


TAYLOR’S “BAZAAR, 


353 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 37th and 28th Sts., 


New Yerk City. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Bugitsh Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Of Cloths, eto., very cheap st the old plage 


‘142 FULTON STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 
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A NEW KIND OF REDEMPTION. 


THERE lives in Pennsylvania a man by 
the name of Frank Hughes, who {fs polit- 
ically a Democrat, who was chairman of 
the committée @n Fesolutions appointed by 


the recent Dempcratie Conventionjin that 


state, and who on thé fldor of the conven- 
tion made a speech, in which he said: 


“ Thewreenbacks were not promises to 
Pets whatever they may profess, They 
wefe Teil monéy. A ten-dollar gold piece 
is a promise to pay ten dollars as much 
. a8 the ten-doljlar greenback is. . The 
Government has said tothe bolder of the 
greenback: ‘I will pay ten dollars.’ How 
pay it? I offer my friend a ten-dollar note 
for a debt owe him,and the lawiof the 
Government says he shall take it. That is 
redeeming it, and fulfills the promise.” 

This Mr. Hughes, the chairman of the 
committee on resolutions in a Democratic 
conyention, is a very remarkable man, 
How many more such men Pennsylvania 
has we do not know. We can hardly 
think that any one state is large enoygh to 
hold many such brilliant minds, 

The first proposition of Mr. Hughes is 
that greenbacks are not promises to pay, 
whatever they may profess, .Then they 
are liars; or, father, the Government fssuing 
them is a liar, How do they read? Here 
is a ten-dollar greenback, which says: 
‘*The United States will pay to bearer ten 
djollars.”” It is not a counterfeit, but a 
genuine article, issued by the authority of 
the United States. There is on its facea 
promiser, or the United States, a promisee, 
or the bolder, and the thing promised, or 
ten dollars. The Supreme Court, of the 
United States has decided that the word 
‘* dollars,” as thus used, means the gold 
dollars of the United States. And yet Mr, 
Hughes says that there is no promise here; 
and, in so saying, he does not misrepresent 
the theory of the paper-money inflationists, 
He only speaks itout, while they imply it. 
It is no part of their theory to have the 
greenback ever paid in the thing which it 
pledges. They propose to make it money, 
pure and simple; to obliterate its debt char- 
acter altogether, and retain permanently 
its legal-tender character. Mr. Hughes, 
honest Democrat tbat he is, only has a 
blunt way of sayingit. Payment of the 
greenback is no part of the modern infia- 
tion theory, and, hence, it starts ‘out with 
the doctrine of repudiation as one of its 
fundamental principles. 

The next proposition of Mr. Hughes is 
that ‘ta ten-dollar gold piece isa promise 
to pay ten dollars as much as the ten-dol- 
lar greenback is.” Here he is quite right, 
provided the greenback is not a promise to 
pay; but if, as is the fact, “the ten-dollar 
greenback” isa promise to pay, then ‘Mr. 
Hughes is quite wrong. Wesuppose that 
he has sgen a ‘‘ ten-dollar gold piece” in the 
course of Bis life. If he has not, we recom- 
mend him to call at the Mint of the United 
States and take a look at one of these 
articles, What he will see is a piece of 
gold, baying a certain degree of purity and 
weighing a certain number of grains, with 
certain devices and words stamped on it, 
but with no promise io pay. It represents 
no debt contracted by anybody; but is it- 
self thé” tredidia of paying debts) The 
value of the pie¢e is not in the words or 
devices stamped on it, but in the metal 
composing it. <MreHughes and .all the 
other Democrats of his school will become 
wiser id monetary science when they learn 
to distinguish between money itself, which 
is not a debt obligation at all, and a prom- 
issorymote by law madea legal tender in 
payment of debts. 

The ‘last. proposition of Mr. Hughes is 
really one of the-greatest curiosities of 
modern times. Heowes &# friend ten dol- 
lars, and the Government says that.a ten- 
dollur greenback shall be legally competent 
to pay that debt. He offers the greenback 
to his friend, and his friend takes it because 
he must; and thus the’ Government has_fe- 
deemed the greenback and fulfilled= the 
promisecontained in the greenback itself 
Every time it is etd to pay a debt it is re 
deemed. Every person who receives if in 
payment of.a.debt redeems it. Its circula- 
tion from hand to hand is a continuous 
proeesa of redemption. It] may be {re- 
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deemed a bundred times'a day and has been 
redeemed 8 of tines, The Gov- 
eroment’s promise of redemption is ful- 
filled by Brains @ legal:tender and:com- 
pelling “Mr. Hughes’s friend, té whom he 
owes ten dollars, to accept a ten-dollar 
greenback tn‘payment of the same. This 
theory of redeeming greenback notes by 
their mere transfer from hand to band will 
do for a Democratic inflationist, and Mr. 
Hughes is a good specimen of tbe school. 

We should not spend as many words on 
Mr. Hughes if he stood alone; yet he*hap- 
pens to be one of a number of financial 
lunatics now rapidly increasing in the 
Democratic party. We recently met one 
of them, in the shape of a lawyer, who 
spread himself and shouted: “Talk about 
redemption and an irredeemable currency! 
Nonsense! We have no such currency. 
The Government has been redeeming 
greenbacks ever since they were issued 
and is redeeming them every day. Every 
time it accepts a greenbuck in payment of 
taxes or any other dues it redeemsit. Its 
circulation is the only redemption that I 
care anything about.” 

The Continental money was redeemed in 
this way, and so’ were the French Assignats 
All ‘paper money has been thus redeemed, 
until it sunk so low that nobody would 
take it at any value; and then it was finally 
redeemed by being thrown into the waste- 
basket, as a dead loss to the people. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Our Associated Banks continue to show 
a heavy decrease in their surplus reserve, 
but without any important change being 
effected in the ratesof call loans and dis- 
counts. It is regarded as a favorable in. 
dication of reviving business when the 
South and West draw upon Wall Street 
for currency to be employed in moving the 
crops. A continued reduction of the Bank 
Reserve, therefore, for the next six weeks 
would not be considered in any way un- 
favorable so long as the banks were kept 
up to the required 25 percent. The Bank 
Statement of Saturday showed the bank, 
to be poorer, as compared with the state. 
mentof the previous week, by a decrease of 
$1,991,700 in specie, $1,247,200 in green- 
backs, and $1,800 in circulation; while the 
loans were less by $1,371,400 and the de- 
posits to the extent of $2,723,800, making 
the surplus reserve leas by $2,558,000, the 
entire sum above 25 per cent. being now 
$15,884,400. Comparing this statement with 
that of the corresponding week last year, 
we find that the Associated Banks now hold 
$12,565,600 less specie and have $7,883,800 
less Circulation, while they hold $8,188,000 
more greenbacks. The decrésse in specie 
and circulation show a withdrawal of loan. 
able funds; which should serye as a cau- 
tion to both borrowers and lenders. But 
for the present there is no special reason 
for anticipating a scarcity of money, and 
the rates on Saturday, after the Bank State- 
ment came. out, were 2 to 2} per cent. on 
call, It is just two years ago the present 
week that the great paovic occurred, from 
theeffects of which the commercial com, 
munity is stil) suffering, 

The gold market has undergone some 
violent and rapid fluctuations during the 
week; but at the close the price was not 
materially different from the rate at which 
it opened, being only 3 per cent, higher. 
It was 116} on Monday and 1163; on Satur- 
day, the highest point toucbed being 117, 
It was supposed that the hard-money resolu. 
tions adopted at the Syracuse Convention 
knocked the price on Friday to 115% but, if 
tbat were the cause of the decline, it did 
not produce a permanent effect. The truth 
js that it did not produce any at all. The 
Republicans have decided already that 
specie payments shall be resumed in 1879, 
and the*passage of a resolution bya state 
nominating convention merely approving a 
law already in existence is not likely to 
produce any effect upon the minds of such 
matter-of-fact men as speculators in gold, 
‘who base their calculations upon the 
amount of the precious metals which they 
can obtain control of...The Treasury sold 
‘om Thufsday $1/000,000 of gold at 116.52 
to 116.73; and Secretary Bristow has given 
notice of anotber call for $5,000,000 coupon 
boods of 1864, which will mature De- 
cember 17th. 
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celenaae among our merchants, who do 
not expect, however, anything like a rush 
of customers, but are content with _getting 
safély ovér the season and waiting for a 
better one next year. 

The movements on the Btock Exch ange 
have been confined mostly to 4 few stocks, 
the greatest activity being shown in West- 
ern Union Telegraph, Lake. Shore, Brie, 
and Pacific Mail, .The changes for the 
week were a decline in Lake Shore of 8, 
Western Union Telegraph 2%, Pacific Mail 
2, Northwestern Pref. 14, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi 23, Union Pacific 2) Michigan 
Central 8}, and Panama 8 per cent.; while 
Erie was exceptionally strong and ad- 
vanced to 20, being a rise of 2§ per cent. 
The excitements have been in Lake Shore 
and Western Union; the latter stock being 
the object of a contest between Jay 
Gould, who wants to get possession 
of the concern, and the so-called Van- 
derbilt party, who now hold it. What the 
result may be cannot well be foreseen; but, 
let it be as it may, there is likely to bea 
very lively time among the dealers in the 
stock. Whichever party may have the 
control in October will be likely to induce 
the defeated holders of the stock to sell 
out; and then, after another decline, there 
will be another rise, There are a good 
many of the stockholders who would be 
very willing that Jay Gould should get 
possession of the company, as they count 
upon his putting up prices, just as he did 
in Union Pacific. 

There is a steady business in investment 
securities, which vary but little in price 
during the week. A sale of six shares of 
the stock of the Chemical Bank, belonging 
to the estate of the late Judge Roosevelt, 
are advertised to be sold at auction; and, 
although the amount is so small, it excites a 
good deal of interest among capitalists, 
from the difficulty of buying any of the 
shares of this old bank, for which the 
standing bid of $1,600 for $100 of stock 
fails to bring any on the market. 

An anxious eye is kepton the Treasury 
movements by intelligent bankersand finan- 
cial operators, who see danger ahead in the 
purchases of silver by Secretary Bristow for 
the purpose of converting our forty-five 
millions of fractional currency into coin. 
Over $15,000,000 of silver bullion have 
already been bought, and new bonds to 
that extent issued, which have the effect 
of increasing the amount of investment 
securities on the market, while the 
game amount of exportable metal is 
withdrawn. ThisOperation of withdraw. 
ing silver and issuing new bonds will have 
to be continued until the whole amount 
shall have been secured necessary for the 
redemption of the fractional currency, 
unless Congress shall pass a law to prevent 
it. There is no probability, however, of 
any such measure becoming alaw while. 
General Grant remains in the Presidency. 

There was & stronger market for gold 
and speculative stocks at the commence. 
mevt of the present week, and a. more 
confident feeling generally among opera- 
tors for’a rise” Gold sold up to117pPon 
Monday at noon, and there was a reco 


Shore and Western Union both being 
strong and active, The Milwaukie and St. 
Paul stocks were up 1 percent.,on account 
of the favorable decision on Saturday ina 
lawsuit against the company for a very 
large sum; but the improved business in 
the Western roads generally is what has 
had the best effect upon the Street. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY .BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH, 1875. 
Offered. - Asked. 


American Excbenre... PH 
Central National.......... _ 
Chensical .........++++++-1000 
eS ee wece see 2800 
Commerce. .... css sews sseel20 
Continental. ..4s05..6..-06 OL 
Corn. Exchange...........130° 
Fourth National .......... 953% 
German American......... — 
Gold Exchange...........1153¢ 
petty eerkaasteand 
Hanover eeeeee ee ccteee cose ™™ 


mai Bit 
lesre 


al 
PIBs 
£ 
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of 1 to 1} per cent. 6n the stock Tist, Tae 
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Manuf'rs’ and Merchants’, — 
Mercantile .6c...0e+.0se+5- 1083. 
Merchants’ ........000000+-1213¢ 
Merchants’ Exchange, ...,.108 
Metropolitan... ss ....-.-1203¢ 
Nassau ecemr-ereceseseeess 108 
New York. ...0.50.0006006188 186 
N.Y. National Exchange. .100 os 
Ninth National............ 85 90 
North River.......eccsesn = 85 
PORK oii. conaccecsavcaghsa se 148 
100 
95 
155 
108 
143 


Republic... ......cccsee-00 DAY 
Shoe and Leather......... — 
St. Nicholas......cccccces — 
Tradesmen’s. .. 


FISK nee HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU st. BSW YORK. 


A Government B Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, tostit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, ete., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons aod American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Apeeeet deposit .ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. " 


to Co 
deraoane without rH gy ty the lender. 
anapolls. Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi- 
s. 


‘ational Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
ean fork (ree hy Importers’ and Traders’ 


FRA 
SENT? t feeb Ate now 810 ° 910 10 
hg ‘Privil ie has 


Bet allroad sick 


FREE SS $50, 


Feckyaiter, & Co., Banke yp Broker 
o. 10 Wall Street. New Yor -0. Box 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & MORRISON, 


Attorne t-Law and Loan Agents, Minneapolis, 
Teens nD eeienes = to , On choice cit: 

~ ~ net lender vy per 

ment. semi-annual srest. d, rents col- 

, ete. We have some “queslions applications 
All inguiries answered 


YOU CAN MAKE $5,000 

in 90 days in Al Stocks. 

MY SYSTEM IS SAFE, HONORABLBE, AND SiMPLB. 
Information Free to All. 

W. H. WEEKS, Banker, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 

Stocks bought and sold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, x 
de 8 and estimates for Churches, Ho- 
tela, City Real ences, oy Villas, Cottages, 

8, Facto 
a Pose La WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 
ER CENT. NET. 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
0 LO. improves loan = to exceed one-third mn 
ascertained 

Lh ’ business pave never lost a dollar. 'We 
y the interest promptly, a in New 
Fork. No customer of ours ev a —_ for in- 
terest, not aay cuseea the hardest i ty Js at Kansas 
Bend. for ‘particulars. References in every State in 


epaaae B. WATEIN: 


e~Coll 128 A paabcet th the sinc epeclaty - 
$10 to $500 ssd'%o fortane. 2 acage 
ang copy of the Wall reel Review BENT FREE 


HICKLING mud 
pei, 22 broxbwa’, New xo youn. 


gi 
ee recta ni test nae d for 


42 La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privilexes'and paid 


900 cent. PROFIT. 


“Ham te Doth” « Bock on Wait sategs tun is: 


NY RG SeeeN. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT... 


ee eeeessoes 
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HANOVER. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway Corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capitat....,..-+8400,008 
Cash Surplus........-1 
| Gross Assets, 


Jan, a. ae 
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Houng und and Old. 


TWO FACES. 





» BY MRS. F. 4. PEROY, 


I HAVE £0 strange a thing to tell, 
You hardly will believe it ; 
But as it is the very truth 
I hope you'll so receive it. 
Tis of.a little girl I know 
Who has two different faces, 
And yet they’re not, as you might think, 
In two quite separate places. 


No, both'of them are in one place, 
Quite close to one another; 

But still when one of them you see 
You cannot see the other. 

By some strange trick this little lasa 
Keeps one face always hidden, 

And only that one comes in sight 
Which by her will is bidden. 


There’s one of them that seems to me 
The loveliest of faces; . 

’Tis beautiful to look upon 
And full of charming graces ; 

So fair and sweet and kind it is, 
So cheerful, bright, and sunny, 

I would not sell that precious face 
For a whole world of money. 


This face my little lassie wears 
When she is good and pleasant; 
And oh! how glad I always am 
When that dear face is present, 
Such a delightful thing it is, 
I wish ’twould stay forever, 
And then the other face she bas 
‘Would come before me never ; 


For that's the face we always see 
When she is cross and fretful 
And when of all her pleasant looks 
She seems to be forgetfal, 
And bids the naughty face appear, 
So dark and so uncheerful, 
So puckered up with scowls and frowns, 
To look at it is fearful. 


Oh! how I wish this gloomy face 
She could keep always hidden, 

And that for it to come in sight 
Would be a thing forbidden ! 

Ah! t8@n I should not care so much 
Though she did have two faces, 

If never of the ugly one 
Could I see any traces. 





A PERILOUS VOYAGE. 


BY CHARLES E, HURD. 


Tose familiar with the lumber regions, 
not only of the United States, but of Can- 
ada, know that the great streams which 
float the huge rafts of timber down to the 
various ports and mills along their course 
are often made serviceable for other pur- 
poses. Sometimes the lumberman or shin- 
gie-maker takes his femily with him to the 
scené of his winter’s labors; and in the 
spring, when the season’s work is ended, 
places them—women and children, some- 
times a round dozen—on a raft of logs or 
shingles, and, keeping close to the shore, 
floats down ten, twenty, or thirty miles, to 
hishome. The bunter, who has for weeks 
hunted and trapped in the vast forests along 
these streams, binds his packages of furs 
together, makes himself a copveyance by 
lashing half a dozen logs firmly to each 
other, aad accomplishes his journey of a 
hundred or more miles in twenty-four 
hours, 

Asa general thing, there is little risk in 
such ajourney. If the weather is fair and 
the river clear of floating lumber, there is 
hardly more danger than there would be in 
making the distance bebind a pair of farm- 

. horses in a country wagon. People, how- 
ever, if they live in constant contact with 
danger, grow careless in time, and often 
risk their own lives and those of others 
where there is no apparent necessity. 

And so it bappeved in the instance I am 
about to relate. 

John Allen was a well-to-do farmer of 
Woodstock, on the St. Jobn River, and, be- 
sides the income derived from bis land and 
dairy, he owned, in connection with his 
son, a tract of wild timber, some dozen 
niles up the’ river. Beginning ‘to turn its 
advantages to atcount in a small way, the 
two bad erected a small shingle-mill near 
the shore’ and kept a half adozen men at 
work during the winter. The result the 
first year wasso satisfactory thatit was 
resolved to increase the facilities of the 
manufacture, and, that it might be dons 





understandingly, they determined to visit 
the mill for a personal examination. 

They were to bave one of the farm-hands 
drive them up as far as they could get with 
a team; and from that point it was hardly 
more than.a mile to the mill, More than 
half the way the road was merely a rough 
cart-track through the woods, making the 
journey rather a tedious one; but by start- 
ing very early in the morning they cal- 
culated to make all the necessary investiga- 
tions and get back early in the afterno0. 

This was the plan agreed upon and the 
time set was the following Saturday.. As 
soon as it became known in the house the 
two youngest boys, Harry and Jack, were 
wild with excitement. 

“Mayn’t we go, too?” they shouted in 
concert. ‘Please let us go. We never 
saw a shingle-mill.” 


‘*A shingle-mill isn’t much to see,” an- 


swered their father. “And, besides, you'll 


be getting into all sorts of danger.” 

“Oh! no, we won’t. We'll be so careful 
if you'll let us go. It would be such a nice 
tide!” 

“Why don’t you let them go, Father?” 
said Mrs. Allen. ‘‘They won’t take up 
much room and they'll enjoy it so much.” 

“Well, well,” said the farmer, good- 
naturedly, “let em go, then; let’em go. I 
shall have to take the double wagon, if 


they do, though; and that’s big enough for 


the whole family.” 

“Why not take the whole family, then ?” 
asked Mrs. Allen, half in earnest. ‘I’ve 
hardly been out of doors the whole winter 
and spring, and I should enjoy the ride as 
well as the boys.” 

Farmer Allen laughed. 

‘Any more of you want to go? What 
would you do with the baby?” 

“Take her, of course. You don’t sup- 
pose weather like this would hurt her? 
She needs the air as much as anybody.” 

** Are you really in earnest, Mother ?” 

**Certainly. I don’t see why you can't 
make a pleasure-jaunt out of it as well as a 


business one. I haven’t beén so far away” 


from home for five years, and I guess the 
house could get along without me for half 
aday. Becky can get dinner for the men 
at noon, and we should get home by two 
or three o’clock at the latest.” 

“Well, just as you say, then. ‘I’m 
sure I’ve no objections. We'll have to 
start pretty early, and, instead of having 
one of the men go with us, I shall have to 
drive.” 

So the matter was settled. 

At seven o’clock the next Saturday 
morning the party set out, all in the high- 
est possible spirits. Innumerable charges 
were left with Becky as to what to do 
about dinner and how to dispose of other 
household duties, if they should not return 
at the time expected. A huge basket of 
lunch was placed under the seat, much to 
the satisfection of Harry and Jack, who 
had been too much excited in regard to 
the journey to care for breakfast. 

It was a splendid April morning, and but 
for the brown looks of the fields and the 
thinly-leaved trees would have seemed 
like June. The sun shone and the birds 
sang and everything seemed delightful. 
The two boys were constantly finding some- 
thing new to admire in the things about 
them, and their merry shouts often ocea- 
sioned a sympathetic “ coo ” on the part of 
the baby, who stared with her big round 
eyes at the commonest objects 2s if they 
were the most wonderful things in the 
world. 

It was after eleven o’clock when they 
reached the mill. The wagon had been 
left at the end of the road, « mile back, the 
horses taken out, and a bag of oatsemiptied 
upon the ground for them. They were 
both steady-going old veterans, used to the 
barrow and plow, and would stand just 
where they were left hours at 4 time. The 
farmer, however, had taken the precaution, 
after puttiag the bridles in the wagon, te 
tie the balter to one of the wheels. 

The mill steod close down to the water's 
edge, and in front and all dround it were 
heaps ‘of blocks, refuse timber, logs, and 
shavings. It was not « very romantic: 


lookiég place, but’ the children were de- 


lighted with it. 

The long ride bad given them all « good 
appetite, A rough table was made out of 
sdme boards laid scrogs a couple of stunips, 





and the contents of the big basket were 


soon placed upon it. Lunch finished, the. |’ 


farmer and his son began their investiga 
tions, while Mrs, Allen and the children 
waddered about looking for arbutus and 
gathering pine-cones. There was more, to 


be looked after about the mill than was |’ 


expected, and it was two o’clock before the 
job was finished. 

So busy had they all been that the 
gradual clouding up of the sky had not 
been noticed, and it was not until the sud- 
den pattering of rain began upon the leaves 
that the little party began to look about 
them. 

‘Tt’s nothing but an April shower,” 
said Tom. “‘Weshall have to get under 
the shelter of the mill till it passes over.” 

**Don’t you believe it,” returned the 
farmer. ‘* We've had.rain hanging round 
for a week past, and we've got it now, sure. 
enough. Do the best we can, we shall be 
drenched. You run on ahead, Tom, and 
put the horses in, so as to be ready by the 
time we get there. We'll be right after 
you.” 

Obedient to his father’s advice, Tom 
hurried rapidly along the path leading to 
the spot where the team had been left, 
while the remainder of the party followed 
after as fast as they could. The place was 
reached at last. The wagon was there, 
the two bridles lay just where they were 
thrown, but the horses were gone. 

Fora moment the farmer stood dumb- 
founded. Then he began to examine their 
tracks. 

“Iv’s plain enough,” at last he hurriedly 
said. “‘They’ve slipped the halter and 
have started back home. You'll have to 
see if yOu can overtake’em, Tom. I'll take 
your mother and the children back to the 
mill. The wind is rising and it is setting 
in for a cold, raw. storm.” 

The rain came faster avd faster, and by 
the time they had regained the shelter of 
the mill they were thoroughly wet througb. 
A fire was soon kindled in the little 
cracked stove used by the shingle-makers 
the winter before, and the time spent in 
waiting for Tom’s return was employed in 
drying their clothes. 

An hour passed away. The storm grew 
more and more'furious. The rain poured 
down in torrents, and the great tops of the 
pine trees bent and writhed in the terrible 
gusts, which became more and more fre- 
quent. The river, always rapid and 
strong, was now a fierce, turbulent stream, 
whose middle current nothing could cross 
in safety. 

At last Tom burst into the mill. 

“Tt’s of no use,” he exclaimed. “ We've 
got to stay here or swim home. I went 
clear to the main road, more than five 
miles from here, and found that the horses 
have ‘turned the wrong way, instead of 
going home. If they had gone straight 
back, the men would have known that 
something had bappened and come for us; 
but there’s no cheuce for that now.” 

At this Harry and Jack begun to cry, 
and even Mrs. Allen looked dismayed. 

“Staying here to-night is out of the 
question,” said Mr. Allen. ‘‘ We must get 
home somehow. Ve haven’t a morsel to 
eat and every hour westay makes it worse, 
We're in for a long storm and the road 
half the way from here to the turnpike 
will be under water within twelve hours.” 

“ What shall we do, then?” asked Tom, 
who was holding his dripping coat before 
the blaze. 

Mr. Allen shook his head. 

‘* Tf it was fair weather I should know 
what to do quick enough; and I don’t 
know but we shall be obliged to come to 
it any way.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Father?” 
asked Mrs. Allen, anxiously. 

He pointed to the river. 

“*T should take the shingle-raft lying 
there by the landing. It is staunch and 
strong and just as safe as any boat that 
ever floated on the St. John River.” 

Mrs. Allen had all a woman’s dread of 
the water and her heart sank at once, But’ 
the ides of being compelled to remain for’ 
two or three days in that desolate spot, 
without food or a chance to sleep, was more 
dreadful yet, and she felt almost Nke urg- 
ing her husband to carry out the desperate 
idea he had ne ay aa a 

‘We've got to decide upon something 





very quick,” ce the farmer. .** It'll 
be dark in an hour and then we shall have 
no choice.” 

He went to the window and looked out 
for a momentat the river. Then he came 
back to the stove. : 

**It storms fearfully; but then ane 
pretty nigh as wet ag we can be, now, I 
believe we can keep in-shore without much, 
trouble, and at the rate the stream is run- 
ning now we should reach Woodstock. in 
less than an hour. I’ve done it in worse 
weather than this,” 

“Tshouldn’t be afraid myself,” said Tom; 
‘but then there’s Mother andthe children 
to think of,” 

**T'm pot afraid, Tom,” said Mrs. Allen, 
“And even if I were, I believe it’s the only 
thing we can do,” 

“* We'll try it, then,” said Mr. Allen, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘Come, Tom, we've no time to 
lose. See if there is rope enough in. the 
corner there for a coil to throw ashore 
when we get to the landing at Woodstock, 
and put the paddles aboard. Let me.take 
the baby, Mother. Now, boys, jump on. 
There’s room enough for a regiment. 
You'll have to make up your minds to 
stand a good deal of water the next hour. 
Push her off!” 

The raft swung slowly round from its 
fastenings, and in another minute struck 
the shore current, which, though Jess swift 
than that in the middle of the river, was 
yet so strong as to make safe navigation a 
difficult task. The rain came with suck 
blinding force that it was almost. impogsi-. 
ble.to see the shore, and the increasing dusk 
threatened to grow into total darkness be- 
fore the end of their perilous journey was 
reached. 

It was barely three-quarters of an hour 
from the time they left their starting-point 
when the raft touched the landing-place 
at Woodstock, and Tom, rope in band 
jumped on shore, to throw the loop over 
the post which had always stood there. 

To his dismay, the post was gone, and as 
the raft swept along he félt the rope slip 
through his fingers, in spite of bis endeay- 
ors to hold it. There was another point, 
lower down, where the raft might strike, if 
his father could keep it out of the current 
by his single arm; Beyond that.the river 
made a sudden bend, and if the landing 
should be missed there no.power could 
keep them from going down the river. 

He hurried to the nearest houses of the 
village and gave the alarm, and then flew, 
down the street, which ran parallel with the 
river, to the lower landing. He was just in 
time to see his father spring from the raft, 
holding the rope, and, rushing in the water 
up to his waist, caught hold of it to dssist, 
Their united strength bade fair to bring 
the raft into the eddy, and the shouts of 
rapidly-advancing men, who had been 
roused by Tom’s brief warning, gaye them 
additional energy. Two minutes later half 
a dozen strong arms were aiding them, and 
the raft was slowly drawing .to the shore, 
when the rope suddenly parted. 

With a wild scream, the mother rose, 
with her babe in her arms, as if to plunge 
in the river. Then, seeming to remember 
the children who clung to her garmenis, 
she sank down again, and the next mo- 
ment the fierce current had swept them 
away in the darksess. - 

There was but one hope more. If the 
the ferry, five miles lower down, could be 
reached in time, they might be saved; and 
the almost distracted father and son, 
mounted on horses provided by sympathiz- 
ing friends, galloped there. Too late! The 
ferry-keeper bad seen some black object 
rush by in the darkness, and heard cries fer 
help, which he was unable to give. They 
were in the hands of God, and he only 
could help them. 

All that night Farmer Allen paced the 
floor of his desolate home. The friends 
who came to comfort him found their en- 
deavors vain. He wished to be alone with 
his sorrow. ‘Tom bad rematned ‘at “the 
ferry, determined to take a boat at early 
daylight and follow down the river. 

There was little sleep that night in 
Woodstock, and long before the usual tinie 
for the village to be astir little groups 
were abroad in the rain, discussing the sad’ 
event of thé preceding evening. Stiddenly’ 
there was a stirin the direction of the little 
telegraph office,eaé the Operator, who slept 
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there, came rushing ‘out with ‘sealed 


envelope in bis hand, in ‘a state Of’ ‘pteat. 


excitement. - 

‘“Who'll carry this over to Farmer 
Allen's?” he shouted. 

“What is it? Any news? “Is'it about 
his folks ?” 

“He'll tell you. It’s his news, I’ve no 
right to tell you. I wish I had! Who'll 
take it?” 

“IT willl Iwillf’ exclaimed half a dozen, 
eager to be the bearer of the news. 


The message was entrusted to one of the’ 


fleetest-footed boys of the village, who sped 
over the mile which lay between the office 
and Farmer Allen’s like a greyhound. 

‘* Here’s something for you,” he panted, 
as he brurst into the house, without et 
ing. 

The farmer took it mechanically, with- 
out a thought that it concerned those 
whom he already looked upon as in 
Heaven. Breaking the seal, he opened the 
folded slip of paper and glanced at its con- 
tents. Then with a fervent “Tbank 
God?” be fell upon his knees and the feel- 
ings 80 Jong pent up found vent in tears of 
thankfulness. 

The message was a briefone. It ran: 

“ Frepericton, N. B., April 19th, 
*JoHN ALLEN: 

“ Your wife and children were picked up at 
light this morning, op a shingle-raft, three 
miles above this city. All safe, Answer.”’ 

Swift as were the feet of the messenger, 
they had hard work to keep pace with Jobn 
Allen’s on the return. The news spread 
like wildfire, and within half an hour 
éverybody in Woodstock knew the con- 
tents of the dispatch. 

Little more need be said. Farmer Allen 
followed the message he sent without the 
loss of an hour. That was Sunday morp- 
ing, and it was Thursday night before the 
parted household again met beneath the 
roof whose few hours’ desolation made it 
yet the more sacred and precious to all. 

——— ES 


AN ADVENTURE. 





BY MRS. KATE B. FOOT. 





Ir was lovely Sunday in June, in the 
pretty little city of Wellspring. 

Two little boys sat on the river-bank, in 
a miserable part of the town, called 
**Land’s End" but they looked very com- 
fortable, indeed, as they sat swinging their 
feet just over the water, and occasionally 
dipping them in, to see how cold the water 
was. 

** Will yer goin swimmin’, Mike?” said 
the smaller of the two, suddenly. 

“Of course, I won't, an’ get alickin’, An’ 
it’s too cold anyhow. Wasn't ice comin’ 
down two weeks back ?” 

“Was there? I didn’t know it.” Mike 
looked out on the water a minute, and then 
sajd: “ An’ if the wind blows like this.to- 
morrer there won’t be no wherry race. 
Look at the caps on the water.” 

“Tsee’em,” said Jim. ‘An’ it would 
be a fine day for a fire, wouldn't it?” 

“You bet,” answered Mike. And just 
at that instant the fire-alarm began to ring. 
“Say, now,” said Mike, with a queer look 
at Jim, “‘did yer hear that ringin’ in yer 
head, that you spoke about it ?” 

**No, I didn’t. How couldI? Hark! 
Where is it ?” 

Ove, two; one, two, three, went the bells. 

** Box thirteen,” said Mike, jumping to his 
feet and beginning to take an extra hitch 
on his suspenders. ‘‘That’s pretty near. 
Let’s go.” 

They looked at each other. 
said: 

*Didn’t yer pop lick yer last time yer 
ran toa fire? I got a good one meself. 
Don’t yer mind it ?” 

“* Well,” said Jim, ‘‘I mind the one we 
had to my house, with the leg of an ould 
cheer.” 

“Ab!” said Mike, throwing himself on 
the grouod again. Let’s wait, then, an’ see 
if it’s a big one. It don’t pay to take a 
lickin’ just to see the fellows run her out 
ap’ back.” 

Jim stood beside him, evidently very un- 
decided as to what he should do, For 
Jim hed « genius for fires. He was 
always in the thick of the turmoil and at 
ten vears old had had balf a dozen hair- 
breadth escapes; and his “pop.” (worthy 


Then Mike 
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John Moriarty) wasn’t | 20 much to ame | 
| for trying the only meand he suppor 


be ‘good for anything for keeping him fe 
of danger. 

As the boys waited, another bell began 
toring. “Hark!” said Jim, with his hand 
to his ear for a minute. And then he ex- 
Claimed : ** There's the bell in the Guv’ment 
tower. It’s a big one, an’ no mistake.” 

“Hi! see there!” And a great cloud of 
smoke began to be visible. 

That was too much to stand, and they 
started off on a dead run, regardless of 
consequences in the shape of ‘‘lickins” 
or anything else. 

As the boys ran, they found hundreds of 
other people were running too; and when 
they reached Main street they found them- 
selyes in the midst of an eager and excited 
crowd of people. 

There was a gale of wind blowing across 
the town, and the fire was raging in a lum- 


| ber-yard, surrounded by wooden houses. 


The firemen did all they could; but there 
had been no rain for weeks and everything 
was Very dry. It soon seemed as if the 
flames must sweep right tbrough the city, 
and the streets were soon filled with a 
panic-stricken crowd. But Mike and Jim 
crept on, in spite of threats from the fire- 
men and one or two hearty cuffs on their 
ears. 

Btill the fire advanced. Engines and 
men came from the nearest towns; but the 
cioders flew to a great distance, being 
carried by the wind, and set fire to houses 
far removed from the original place of 
breaking out of the flames, 

The boys kept in the very front, until 
driven back by a policeman, who threat- 
ened to use his club, Then they ran down 
a side street, hoping to be able to turn 
back again toward the fire, when they saw 
four wooden houses on that street with 
their roofs beginning to blaze, 

There were no engines there and men 
were standing on the roofs, pouring water 
over them. 

An excited woman screamed: ‘‘@o for 
an engine! Quick! quick! Weshall burn 
up here without apy help?’ 

Mike flew back to the policeman, gasped 
out that “Douglass street was all afire,” 
and then dashed back, 

In three of the houses people were drag- 
ging out their furniture and carrying it off 
as fast as possible; but no one seemed to 
be attending to one house. Jim heard 
somebody say: ‘‘ West’s folks are gone, 
and their things will have togo! Nobody 
can stop to save "em now’ His really 
kind and generous little heart was stirred 
with sympathy ; so he said to Mike: 

“Let’s us help save things out o’ there,” 
pointing with a very grimy finger to the 
closed house. 

No sooner said than done. Mike threw 
a brick through a pane of glass and put 
his hand in and turned the bolt back, and 
in a minute they were in. 

In where? was the question in their 
minds, And they soon discovered they were 
in a pantry, and with lois of things to eat 
in it—preserves, cake, and ever so much 
else. 

Now Mike and Jim were not bad boys at 
all—that is, as boys go who don’t have the 
right kind of homes—and they never stole; 
but when they saw all those good things 
the temptation was very great to take some 
of them, and they very naturally thought: 
‘*Nobody’s going to save anything here, 
and we might as well eat some an’ let the 
fire burn the rest.” §So they didn’t stop to 
argue the matter; but each took a pot of 
preserves and some cake, and, as the boys 
say, ‘‘ went into it.” 

The patent covers were a little hard to 
get off; so they just knocked off the upper 
part of the jar with a hammer that hap- 
pened to be lying on the shelf, It wasn't 
an economical way of getting at the sweet 
prey inside; but who would stop to. be 
economica] in a scorching house and with 
a whole jar of raspberry jam in one’s Jap? 

**Golly!”. said Mike, with his month 
full, ‘‘do you s’pose, Jim, they had this 
kind o’ sarse everyday? ’Cause, if they 
did, I wouldn’t mind boordin’ here for a 
spell.” P 

‘* An’ yer better stop yer talkin’ and at- 
tend to yer atin’,” remarked Jim,. with 
great composure; ‘for I’m. thinkin’. we 
can’t stop long, for it’s gettin’ warrym,” 


‘ing by him. 
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80 Ter two or three. minutes nothing was 
said and nothing was, ‘heard in the pantry ; ; 
but outside there was a great roaring and 
erackting of flames, 

“Hi 1” said Jim, looking out of the win- 
dow, “ the’ next’ house is a-goin’, | We'll 
Have to ‘be movin’ soon, Mike.” And he 
turned away to see what was in a big blue 
jar on the top shelf. 

In just two minutes more a great jet of 
flame began to curl inat the window. The 
boys dropped their eatables; but it was too 
late. They couldn’t po out of the window; 
there were flames all round it. 

** Whew!” said Jim, with a long whistle. 
“T’m thinkin’ we’re in the fire now, and no 
mistake.” 

Mike was trying the door. It was locked. 
The heat was becoming too intense to 
be borne, and the two boys, after one scared 
look at each other, exerted all their strength 
to burst the door open; and, as it hada 
very wéak lock and opened from them, 
they succeeded, 

Of course, when the door gave way the 
boys fell head first into the room. The 
flames rushed right after them, and the 
room was so full of smoke they could 
scarcely see. Both began to choke and 
gasp for breath. One rushed wildly one 
way and the other in another, and, scorched 
by fire, nearly suffocated by smoke, and 
nearly frightened to death, the boys dashed 
wildly about the room. They were sepa- 
rated, and then in running about caught 
each other again, The heat was fearful 
and they gasped for breath. Jim said, as, 
well as he could with his throat and mouth 
choking and parched: 

** Save yerself, Mike, an’ let me be.” 

“Pll not,” said Mike. 

And just at that moment a cry like a 
little baby’s sounded in their ears. 

*“*QOh! Mike!” gasped Jim. ‘‘There’s a 
baby! We must find it. It’s burning up, 
like us,” 

And the brave little fellow, inspired to 
new effort, threw himself on his hands and 
knees and began to crawl about to find it. 
Fortunately the baby kept crying, in a 
choked, feeble way; and so Jim could tell 
when he was near it. He ran against sev- 
eral pieces of furniture in crawling about, 
and was just going to throw himself down, 
completely exhausted, when he heard the 
cry close beside him. The smoke was.so 
dense that not a thing could be seen; but 
he felt of the piece of furniture nearest to 
him, and thought it must be a crib, for he 
felt the bars, and springing to his feet he 
put in his arms, and feeling about put his 
hands on the baby’s face. 

He could have screamed for joy; but. he 
had no voice left. He couldn’t even call 
Mike, and Mike had stopped calling to him, 
Brave little Jim held the baby tight and 
staggered about for a moment, and was 
just about to dropdown and burn up, think- 
ing to himself ‘‘ I wish I had minded pop,” 
when there was a tremendous crash very 
near him, like glass breaking, and. such a 
stream of water poured over him that he 
was nearly knocked down. 

The smoke lifted a little, and he saw a 
window before him partly broken.. He 
gave one weak cry, which he meant to be 
a loud hurrah, and dashed himself against 
it, still holding the baby fast; and, scorched 
and bleeding, in the next second Jim and 
the baby fell out on to what had. been the 
pretty green lawn about the bouse. 

There was a great shout from the crowd 
of ‘‘ He bas saved it!” 

A woman, white and sobbing, snatched 
the baby from his arms, and Jim. just.said 
two words—‘‘ Save Mike!”—and then he. 
didn’t know any. more. 

They carried him away from thebuming.: 
house and Jaid him on a mattress that had 
been thrown out of some house; and they.’ 
rubbed his hands and. held smelling. salts.’ 
under his nose, and ina few minutes he 
opened his eyes and said, ina -weak voice: ' 
‘“ Where is Mike?” 

‘*Ob | he’s all. right,” said. man. stand-; 
And Jim closed his eyes 
again and felt.quite contented. ; 

But Mike wasn’t all right. He was very 
farfrom it, forhe was nearly  suffecated, 
Just as Jim pad said; as he. fell, ‘Save. 
Mike!” a brave fireman had fancied that, as 
the smoke lifted for « moment,-he -had 
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seen a figure lying om . the floor enemies 
ao, covered by astream of water, he had 
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rushed into the = and dra, Mike 
out. of inte 

The fireman was-a little burnt in reach- 
ing him; but Mike, eithough: not burned, 
was entirely insensible when he was 
rescued. The smoke had nearly suffocated 
him. But betoo,revived after.a while, and 
the first face he saw was his father’s, look- 
ing angry, frightened, and telioved, all at 
once. 

“Will ye run'to any more fires now?” 
he said, as be put out his hand to lift Mike 
up. 

**Don’t touch him now,” said a man 
near by. ‘If those littlechapshadn’t gone 
into that house the baby would have been 
burnt alive.” 

“Did Jim get it?’ said Mike, raising 
himself feebly. 

‘‘That he did,” said the man, heartily. 
‘‘And he thought of you, too, But. he’s 
badly burt, I’m afraid.” 

‘ Will ye take mé to him,”’ Mike asked. 

So his father lifted him up and put him 
beside Jim on bis mattress. 

Such sights as those boys were. Jim’s 
face and hands were cut and bleeding, his 
hair was frizzled and burned, he was 
covered with sticky raspberry jam, and 
blackened with smoke. And Mike was 
about as bad, only he had not been cut by 
the glass. 

He whispered, as they laid him down: 
“ Old feller, I’m glad they got yer.” And 
then nobody was surprised to see the tears 
come up in each pair of eyes and run over 
for a minute, until their indignaot and dirty 
little fists brusbed them away, as if it were 
a sin for boys to show that they love each 
other. 

Presently a woman came to them, and, 
kneeling down right in the wet and trampled 
grass beside them, leaned over and kissed 
Jim on the forehead, saying, in a choked, 
still sort of a voice: ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you now, but I will some time, for 
giving me back my baby.” And then she 
couldn’t say any more, but just burst out 
crying. 

Jim said: “Ob! marm, don’t @y, I just 
come acrost the baby, an’ [ picked it up. I 
didn’t go in to save it—Mike an’ me didn’t, 
We was going to piteh out some things, like 
the other folks; an” W6O"was a-atin’ your 
sweet sarse, marm, and the fire got ahead 
o’ us.” 

“Never mind, my boy,” said a man’s 
voice, while a gentle hand was laid on his 
head. ‘‘ Yousaved our baby for us—no mat- 
ter what you were there for—and we shan’t 
forget it.” 

He didn’t say any more, for talking bad 
made Jim white and faint; and as soon as 
a carriage could be found both boys were 
lifted in.and driven to Land’s End. 

Mike made the inquiry, as they drove 
away: ‘1s the fire out?” 

‘*Not out; but under control. The 
house you were in was the last to burn.” 

There were no “lickin’s” waiting for 
them at home, for the boys were heroes. 
They had saved a life. 

And now I suppose you would like to 
know how the baby happened to have 
been in the house alone, This was how it 
‘happened. Mr. and Mrs. West had driven 
about two miles out of town that Sunday 
afternoon, expecting to return in about 
two hours, and had left the baby with 
an Irish girl while they were gone. She 
had-been sitting by it when the fire-bells 
began to ring, and after an hour, as the bells 
still.rang and people ran about as if they 
were crazy, she thought she would just 


= 


step out into the street, to see where it was. . 


The baby -was sound asleep and there 
could be no barm in leaving it a minute 
So-she went out to the gate, shutting the 
door behind her, to Keep out the noise. 
She hadn’t been there two minutes, when 
her little sister came running down, the 
street as fast as she could; and as soon as 
she saw Norah she screamed : 

““Obt Norah. We're all burning up, and 
Mother wants you to come and help us. 
Quick!” 

Norab ran, srithout.a thought of the baby; 
and never did think of it again. till two 
houre after, when, after seeing her mother's 
little house -purn-to the ground, she sud- 
denly remembered the baby. She never 
said one word, but rao like « mad 
woman down the etreet; and when she 
reached the house it was in flames. She 
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attempted to rush img but strong arms 
held her back, and, to complete her horror, 
at the same. instant a voice screamedin 
her earé “Where 4s thé) baby?” and, 
turning, she saw her mistress. A few 
words gasped out told the dreadful 
story. The room was pointed out; the 
nearly frantic father and mother were held 
back; @ fireman dashed in the window 
with an ax, and attempted to spring in; but 
he‘du his turn’ was kept back until the men 
could send a stream of water to cover him; 
and it was that water, as it made its en- 
trance, which had given Jim the courage to 
rusb Out with the baby. 

Nobody could describe that scene when 
he appeared at that window and fell out, 
as I have told you before, but with the 
little baby safe and sound. It had been in- 
sensible for a little while, but had soon 
come to itself. 

Mr. West is going to take Jim into his 
store’ by and by. But I don’t advise any 
boys to run to fires just because some real 
good happened to come from, the disobedi- 
ence of our two heroes. 


Selections, 
RESCUE THE PERISHING. 


[AS BUNG BY MR. SANKEY.] 








Rescus the perishing, care for the dying, 
Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave; 

Weep o'er the erring one, lift up the fallen, 
Tell them of Jesus, the mighty to save. 


Though they are slighting him, still he is wait- 


Waiting the penitent child to receive; 
Plead with them earnestly, plead with them 


gently, 
He will forgive if they only believe. 
Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 


Feelings lie buried that grace canrestore ; 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 


pness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more, 


Rescue the perishiog, duty demands it ; 
Strength for thy labor the Lord will provide ; 

Back to the narrow way patiently win them; 
Tell the poor wanderer a Saviour has died, 








ORIENTALISM IN ENGLISH. 


In one of his recent letters Mr. Conwa 
refers to the vast amount of good wor 
Orientalists in Europe have done and are 
doing toward enabling us to comprehend 
the comparative dévelopments of philos- 
ophy, belief, and morals in the human race, 
taken asa whole. And he mentions some 
of the sources of information on these 
subjects that have been brought within 
reach of persons of even limited means. 
A few years ago it was a difficult thing, 
even if the expense could be borne, for 
any one to get hold of translations of 

ental works. The Oriental people keep 
their most sacred books very jealously to 
sacred 





themselves, and even those less 
were almost untranslatable, even to good 
scholars, partly because the knowledge of 
Sanskrit was as yet slight, and partly 
because the writings themselves, besides 
constituting a great desert of dry and dead 
details about unknown kings and small 
ceremonies, were often -characterized by 
that primitive ow which to our sophis- 
ticated world is obscenity. In the India 
House Library in London there are vast 
masses of Puranic translations in manu- 
script, which have never been published, 
nor will be, for the reasons just assigned. 
But the = for knowledge of Oriental 
learning, which was once the characteristic 
of a few men like Sir William Jones, has 
been made popular by the writings of such 
men as Muir, Max Miller, Lane, Sale, Beal, 
and Legge. And the result is that one may 
now ae: hundred, collars % on get a 
table _ litt en i Sg 
pat on this does not include Ghat onl 
be required by those who wished to master 
Oriental languages or to enter into Orient- 
ology as a science; but only what would 
be required to form original opinions upon 
the problems of comparative mythology 
and comparative’ religion. 

These books show that in all the great 
countries of the East, and in some small 
ones, there is an ancient religion, a medieval 
one, and a modern one. In India the 
natives even use the same words as we in 
Europe to express their lel develop- 


ments, and speak of ‘‘Oatholics” and 
‘* Protestants” ey as if they were 
Christians, the being applied to their 
own sects. they have rationalistic 
sects. to Protestantism much 
as the Unitarians are to 
ations ’ ves. i 
propk ‘appabelc ; thirdly, 
Saaatenieton con! works, 


= general eecephy and literature. 


To en, we begin with what is 
to ce with its oldest 
scriptures, the Vedas, Though, of course, 
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the whole of these have not been translated, 
there are five volumes which may be 
Max. Moller and 


volumes of, Muir's, ‘*. 


a ut 
in all abou 


2,400 ‘ottave. 
twenty dollars. ese works of Muir 
show the in of caste, the race affinities 


of the Hindoos, the right interpretation 
of the Vedas and the significance of the 
deities, and as good a picture as can at 
present be realized of thé manners, customs 
and characteristics of the V. age. 
way the ong work which bord 
Wheeler now. 

"The History of India trons the Hortiagt 
Ages,” promises to be éven a'better book 
than Mr. Muir’s, Three volumes of it have 
appeared, which might be delivered in 
America for about four dollars each. If 
one wishes to have the whole of the 
‘* Ramayana,” it can be had as translated 
by the Rev. ‘Dr. Griffith; of Benares, the 
whole five volumes bein je in 
America for less than eighteen dollars. 
Thus, so far as India is concerned, the 
American student by selecting from the 
above works and having by his side such 
works as Max Millers ‘Science of 
Religion” (but not inthe mutilated 
American edition), and Prof. Whitney’s 
‘* Atharva Veda,” will have in his hand the 
ae leading to whateyer else he may 

esire. 

When we turn to the ancient Persian 


. Dr. Martin Hang, of 
Munich,:. has translated a considerable 
number and Zoroastrian 
Hymns, and has written still more on the 
ancient Persian religion. Some of his 
works have, been translated into 

and some have not. For the reader who 
does not read German Mr. Conway says he 
does not know that England can-do more 
fhan has been done by James Freeman 
Clarke in his summary of Zoroastrian 
writings and history in his ‘‘Ten Great 
Religions,” which should be supplemented 
by Max Miller's translations in his 
‘Science of Religion.” But two books 


relating to the Persian evolution every 
student should get hold of—namely, ‘‘ The 
Book of Arda Viraf,” which will cost him 


about five dollars, and ‘‘The Book of the 
Maino-i-Khard” (Spirit of Wisdom), which 
will .cost about as much. Arda Viraf 
was acontem of Dante, whose visions 
are nearly paralleled in his book, although 
the two could have had no knowledge of 
each other. ‘ 
Complete and excellent translations of the 
sayings and writings of both Confucius 
(Kang-futzee) and Mencius age oer 
have been recently issued by Dr. Samue 
, seme time a missionary in China 
and avery learned man, the works being 
in a popular aud ae: cheap form. Some- 
body has plagiarized the substance of the 
first-named work; but it is a very poor and 
untrustworthy affair. Since'those writers 
Bacihiem,. See beoqme the religion of 
a ere has sprun a 
pan Ue Chinese-Buddhist ee By 
quite distinct from the productions of. the 
same religion in other countries. There 
are few more important and. interesting 
books than Mr. Samuel Beal’s new work, 
‘‘The Romantic Legend of Sakya-Buddha 
from the Chinese Sanskrit,’ which costs 
about. $2.50. This, with the ‘‘ Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese,” by 
the same author (price $3.25), will supply 
all that one needs in that direction. 
Buddhist writings have, however to be 
considered apart from any ethnical or 
national boundaries. In Buddha’s native 
country—India—there is no Buddhism ; 
but outside of it that religion embraces one- 
third ‘of the human race and it sents 
the Protestantism of the East. It had 
a distinct development in each country 
where it has taken root, and it must be 
comparatively studied in all these varieties. 
The translation and e of these 


‘Notes on the 


co. with an introduction Tpirinbs 
Bu ’s Dhamma or ‘Path o: 
Virtue,’ translated: Pali F. Max 


work exhibits the unique developments o: 
Buddhism in Siam andl is capeehaliy 


NO DEGENERACY OF HUMAN 
" BEINGS. 


-'TweRm never was a delusion with less 
evidence for it, except a permanent im-- 
pression among ‘mankind, which is often’ 
the result not of accumulated experiénce, 


the actual state of things. There is. not 


the slightest evidence anywhere that man 
was ever 4 r, swifter, or,more 
enduring under the conditions of food 


Englishmen are b' u 
existence a thousand coatsof armor which 
an English regiment could put on. Very 
few moderns can use ancient swords, 
because the hilts are too small for their 
hands. hoe ated pa 
expended in picking gladiators, an ere 
ig no evidence that a man among them was 
as big or as as Shaw. No skeleton, 
no Statue, no picture indicates that men in 
eral were eve Weed The Jews of to- 
y are as large as Pb in Egypt, or 


the "Roman soldiery. ‘No feat is recorded 
as usual with Greek athletes which English 
acrobats ‘could not perform now. There's 
no naked sa tribe which naked 
Cornish men or Yorkshire men could not 
strangle. No race exists of which a thou- 
one ia poy anh ermad woh — - 
ng or German, or Rus regimen 
of equal numbers, Nothing is recorded 
of our forefathers here in England which 
En could not do, unless it be some 
feats of archery, which were the result of 
a long training of the eye, continued for 
peneetions, most civilized and 
uxurious family \that: ever existed—the 
European royal caste—is physically as big, 
as healthy, and as powerful as any peop 
of whom we have any account that science 
can accept. Thiers’s Frenchman is Ceesar’s_ 
Gaul in all bodily conditions, and with an 
increased power of keeping alive, which 


tions of Hing But is “protably owing stl 
ve. j 


more to developed vi y There is no 
evidence that even the feeble .races .are 
feebler than they after their first 
acclimatization. The ee was what 


we know him twelve hundred years ago, 
and: the Chinaman was represented on 


clima 
advantage of food. Ph 
depend on physical conditions, and wh 
d.a race better fed, better clot 

and better housed than it ever was before 
degenerate? Because it eats corn, instead 
of berries? Compare the Californian and 
the Digger Indian. Because it wears 
clothes? The wearing of clothes, if burden- 
some—which the e ence of army 
doctors in India as to the best costume for 
marching makes excessively doubtful, they 
declaring unanimously that breechless men 
suffer from as men wearing 
trousers.do not—must operate as a perma- 
nent physical training. You carry weight 
habitually. Because they keep indoors? 
Compare English ; essionals with 


utswum, or strangled 
any German that Tacitus eyer romanced 
about; but they enable him to live to 70, 
instead of a 45, as 2,000 years ago 
he, then probably a slave, b for the 
arena, would have done. races. have 
degenerated in “what we call the 
physical-moral qualities is incontestable; 
or, at least, having the fear of the Duke of 
Argyll before our eyes, we will not contest 
it, though we do not believe the Greek 

lepht to béthe inferior‘of;the S n 
in courage or the men who defended 
Bhurtpore to be more timorous then the 
Pr who _— payne Porus ; but 
of, sical degenerac hout change of 
tuk climate we om find no authentic 


‘ttace. The illusion is a mere result of 
discontent and of inability to see facts 
through the mist in which time kindly 


enshrouds them. That the human race, 
even under the best conditions, advances 
very “little in physical capacities is true; 
but then it is true also that those conditions 


in 
are. 2 most. powerful of ; 
saycceyrnstures cea cits ot 
Still an advance is 


tible in vital 
power, and wé question whether a Greek 
swimmer would ever have crossed from 


Dover to Calais, just as strongly) as we 
question whether the ancient world ever 
or wary ore apt which _ have 
achieved a oe. should 
man ad oe in civilization = more 
than horses ?Spectator. 


but of an ever-renewing discontent with | | 
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SANFORDS BADIOAL OURE. 
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WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND. STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 
No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 


No. 2-For Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date. and 
town, in addition te perforating them. 


This is an invention needed by all; while with 
attorneys and quer 8 esi amounts 


men to 
almost an y. For durability in “ 
facture and various 
it is intended 


uses 

ders’s § Hand Stamp is far 
to any other Bp Boy while he plies 
is less than that for which stamps are sold, 
Read the evidence: 


“We one of: "3 Spring Hand 
Stampe, aad consider superior to all others. Enae 
Berger. Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 0. 

Hand Stamp’ lies a wan 
long felt and others, an ne tow ipeies 
cannot fail to insure for ita 1 i duction,” 
Christian Union. 


Stamp, with the two attach- 
uate Sea Tih ve eet to any ad by 
a A. A : dress, free, 
Stam: h 
priming fv tmen, oom sma) ‘bn derived with 
= rpund. oF ageare in ats on We 2 
ink, inking- , ete. 


Agents wanted everywhere, to whom I am pre- 
The busia 








offer extra inducements. e ess is 
oxtate ty and pleasant; and the Invention. bales 
new and cannot fail to be 


to those w fF. - fo juction. secure 
our choice o send $2.25 for Sample Stam. 
it and Terms. ‘Address ™ 

J. W. SANDERS, - 


Zanesvilie, O. 


PIU MM 


Habit Cured. 
Cured at home; no publicity By Dr) 5.2 Manoa 
Sp-cialty. Terms moderate. Time short. er 
ey thant Goa that a RD a dose of 
morphine sincel began your treatment. 3 Com. 
etel thanks to you, sir, and to your - 
y. uestion is solved in a_nutshell—4 or 


our 'y and or 1b years of Mi and 
Lee Te gaara ant ataly, Damon 
Enclose two stamps for 
DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Sh 
that have become h and red and Ladies’ 








trial. Beware 


notrub 
No ney will be without it after one 
of imitations counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Beston. 
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Mailed 25c. @ discount to dealers. 
Tpreeder madan Uged, by the Mind tn. gir Kaylan 
FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
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MANUEACTURED BY 
WCAARDSIN, BONAION & CB. 
234 Water Sk NOX. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR.” 








CULVER'S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Bleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS. 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co, 


60 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
‘Bend for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, ang Ludlow, 
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LEADER DOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of ali Kinds. . 


¥; CORSE & C0., STOVE FOPNDERS, TROY; N. ¥. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. “~ 


Tue, lawsof Wisconsis provide that be- 

fore any life or accident insurance company 
shall be allowed to transact businessin the 
state it shall have a gueranteed:capital of 
at jeast one hundred thousand dollars, paid 
in money invested as required by said act, 
or it shall have actual assets of at least that 
amount invested in stocks of the United 
States.or of that istatey orim mortgages on 
real estate, with at least twice the amount 
of money loaned théreon. No such com- 
pany is allowed to transact any business in 
the state until-the requirements of the law 
have been complied with and_a license ob- 
tained. Nor is any agent authorized to act 
without a certificate of authority, which 
can be.given only. when the company has 
been duly ioensed.” All ‘such ‘companies 
are required to file annually in the office of 
the secretary of state, before the first dey 
of March, a statement showing their gen- 
eral conditien and their business for the 
preceding year. Life insurance companies 
ate also ‘requiréd to keep areserve fund 
equal to the net value of all their out- 
standing policies, according to the Amer- 
icati experience, with interest at four and a 
half percent. It is‘also provided that each 
life and accident company shall, before 
being licensed te do business, appoint an 
attorney, upon whom all. lawful process 
against such company may be served; and 
that every such company not organized 
under the lc ws of thestate shall file a copy 
of its charter in the office of the secretary 
of state. It-ie further provided that it 
shallbbe unlawfal for any compavy against 
which a fina] judgment may be rendered by 
any court of competent jurisdiction in the 
state, after sixty days.from the rendition 
of such judgment and while the same shall 
remain unpaid;.to issue any pew policy, of 
instrance, unless ‘execution be stayed as 
provided by law. Life and accident com- 
panies of other states transacting “business 
in Wisconsin are required to pay an anuual 
license fee of three hundred dollars into 
the state treasury, in lieu of all taxes; and 
companies ineorporated by the laws of the 
state arerequired to pay annually into the 
state'treasury one per cent. on their cash 
receipts for premiums the preceding year, 
and also to pay taxes on any real ésiate 
owned by them, in the same manner that 
taxes on such property are paid by individ- 
uals. Thelaw.is also reciprocal. 


—The Hon. Stephen H. Rhodes, insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts, in 


his recent report to the legislature of that 
state, says : 

** Of the perpetuity of such an institution 
there can be no doubt. The retrograde in 
the business of life insurance in this coun- 

ye is owing to a multitude of causes, none 
yhich necessarily attach to the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. “ Few 
if any branches of business ever suffered 
as this has done during the past decade. 
Reckiess have wasted its sub- 
salaries and office 
fruitless efforts to 
; by dividends whefi 
lus; by expen ony 
imaginary chek oan Tan. sh by 

real ; ort, 

ways almost innumerable. ae emibiitintn a: have 
ate it Fw nsen we: agen ons and by 
attempts to up their own companies 


by -- vte - « . Itis becom- 
ing mont that a radical 
change, in plans —" fe insurance is 


j ~~ cay Francisco Bvening Bulletin 
says Mr. Ralston, late president of the 
Bank of California, had an insurance on 
his life supposed to aggregate over $300,- 
000. .During the war, when.gold.was sell- 
ing at 250, Mr. Ralston sent $15,000 in gold 
to New York on bis own account, which 
he sold for $37,500 in legal. tenders, and 
the whole amount was invested in paid-up 
policies on his life, in favor of his wife 
and children. Since that time he has 
taken s number of extra risks, swelling 
the amount, as before stated, to abont 
$800,000. It is supposed the insurance 
companies will resist the payment of the 
policies, setting.up as a plea that Mr, Ral- 
ston committed suicide, against which is 
the verdict of tbe fufy that liis death was! 
from natural catises, : 

—Another case of interest to those 
who use oil lamps has been decided by the 


Supreme Court of Louisiana. A woman of 








| New Orleans purchased some “ non-explo- 
‘sive” oil—in this instance named ‘‘septo- 
line’?—4which exploded as the woman was 
filling a lamp, burning a girl of eighteen, 
her daughter, severely and inflicting upon 
herself the burden and care of nursing the 
‘injured: child and the expense of medical 


wert nso 


EQUITABLE 


sids The manager of the Septoline Oil: 


Company was made defendant and dam- 
ages were laid at $6,000—those of the 
daughter at $5,000 and of the mother 
$1,000. The defense was a general denial. 

A lower court decreed $1,000 to the daughter 


and $250 to the mother, and the Supreme 
Court has affirmed this decision. 


—The Real Estate and Insurance Journal 


says: 

**Tt should be remembered that sponta- 
neous. combustion, one of the great incen- 
diaries of the age, is as.much_ tbe result of 
carelessness as the many other acis by 
which premises are consumed by fire, and 
the fire insurance. companies find that 
unless this recklessness in enadact be.cor- 
recled . the poset rates of premium, 
though the subject of much complaint, 
will found inadequate to effect their 
object. Oiled rags, or coiton waste, or any 
article likely to produce, combustion 
should be destroyed immediately after use, 
or placed in a receptacle provided for the 
purpose, w where heating is a matter of indif- 
ference.” 


—The mill-owners of North Adams, 
Mass,, refuse to blow their steam-whistles 
as fire-alarms for the village in future, and 


will confine the alarms to their own facto- 
ries, for the reason that their men have so 
often been driven from their work. 


Liverpool 
and London 
and Globe Insurance Company 


On the Sist of December last the total assets of the 


company were 
$26,740,000, 


and the total surplus over all liabilities, including 
capital and reinsurance of current risks, 


$2,302,000. 


The net fire profits of the half-year ending June 
30th increase these figures by 


$642,640, 
thus making the total assets 
$27,382,000 
and the net surplus over all liabilities, including cap- 


ital, exceed 
$2,945,000. 





J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Secretary. 
No. 4 WiLLLAM 8T,, NEw YORK, Sept. 10th, 1875. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F, S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Srvant, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartierr, Actuary. 


Before You: Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


“OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets . . . . « « + $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income: . . . 10,000,000 
Surplus. . 2. . . ei») 4,000,000 


THe Assets .are securely invested in 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, Gov- 
ernment Bonds, and in such otber securi- 
ties as are required bylaw. 

Tue Boarp oF DrrectTors comprises 
fifty-two policyholders and shareholders of 
the Society. 

Tue Bustness is conducted upon the 
most approved methods—viz. : 


PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
Losszs ARE Pam tn Casa, 
No Nores are TAKEN, 
THERE ARE NO UNREALIZABLE ASSETS, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGET.ADEE, | HENRYM.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D.MORGAN, BENJ, WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN OROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMASS. YOUNG, THOMAS A, BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAMH. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D: LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGEG. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McOOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, AcTUARY. 


pwraar DF Office at _ 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 

71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$5 600,00 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
£. C. CHANDLER, Jr, 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - = = + + §400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - - + - 482,816.48 


Total Cash Assets, Jnly 
Ist, 1875. « = + ++. $832,816.48 

















This Company commenced business ten (10) years” 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital, Its progress has been 


rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. GC. BURBANK, President,’ 


C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 








[September '23, 1875." 
National Life: 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF. AMERICA, 
CHARTERED. BY SPECIAL: ACT. OF 
CONGRESS. : 


BRANCH Hi OFFICE 1 


157 to 163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. - 


Cash Capital.........;...cc00-+s-aee. $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July Ist, 1875. 
Total Liabilities, July 1st, 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to the Reins ° 
1,470,846 55 

JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D, CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . «  :1,292,548 41 
Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 


insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send forcitculars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 





<I 

















JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Seo’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC . 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
SA AY AAPG ETN TE SP THT) 
the Sist December, 1874: 





Ist yoo iss, hog Menno December, tN $6,512,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off aor 
January, 2,433,268 19. 


Total amount ef Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
D Risks disconnected 


Baran and) Brat Sieerasae fu 


oe 
ent my ba kara iors 


pretties im Notes 4 is Roceivaile.. 
Cash iu: Bank 
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Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their. 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Bee. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates ef the issue of 1ST 
willbe redeemed and paid to the helders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend ef Forty Per Cent is declared.on the net, 
earned premiums of the Company ferthe year ending 
Bist December, 187‘, for whieh certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, — 


of the Board, 
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ANIGKER ROCKER 


LI EE MICK ERD oR SER et 


: . 239 Broadway. 
TORN A. NICHOLS, 5 
 pblentalbclttadtets Assets, Jan. 1, 187S.... heesicainehsadiihainascathiens $7,640,280 62 
UMIPOUND Oi death F387. RIO INBRE Ts oe cc ccc e (occ ccan nace ncocccecccne 1,463,043 86 


Ratle ef Exponee Uaciad atte oat neome, 10.97. 
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Manager of Agencies. 





HOME 
“INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
no ANNU AL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875. 
Geld 8 tines sia sunionge =~ 121-1 - ARETE 
a or cary osses and Dividends | a ia "271332 


peer orn eiie i ailsa ohist pyied! Bos wm Peo OG PES. S16 SS 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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aise i nome able Ry MEL ‘(market value of Sécurities” $416,463.30): -. 
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95,754,214 85 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
_J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. *’ 


JULY 187TH, 1875. 


CONTINENTAL Wiannapray 


(FIRE) 
LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.,| cue ver COMPANY 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. OF NEW YORK, 


ng Nos. 156 en 158 ) Broadway, 


Capital bed ” = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, '75, $2,606,235 97 











midencs to Balter r-holders; 


Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 o Mee ee of § 300,000 over Haba tigs 
Brooklyn Department: — 
je cogne momrAers Its ratio of Pere ric saan coins in 1874 was only 
BROOKLYN; THE INTEREST ACCOUNT ttt THE CLAIMS PAD.’ 


‘ EXAMINE THE PLANS A RATES OF 
‘ye BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, & D. COMP AXP THIS 

















DIRECTORS: ‘ DIRECTORS. 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. Bitexey Hargar, rae cara 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. fo WIN g-BROWN, §R- Comstock w= 
. PERRIN, . MPLE, 
BENS, ig. ARNOLD, * ee TURNURE, Rowan font” JouN D Ross. 
arity. A. Gay = iam Mc.UEBAN, PP. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
GE SE evap, | re Tera 
JBENEY C. BOW a Seis HENRY 4 Kenn, EB. W. BLATCHFORD, 
WILLIAM N Aly WM. A. SEAVER, N.K. Ny -” 
; Ww WON CLAPP, | ie : MT siadiito, 
WM B ELL, any ao BPA ULDiNG, | EDMUND Corrim, JacoB NayLo 
a ea ‘aps none Z 3 ALBERT CLARK, Philadetphia, 
a T cCURDY Fonz T. TERRY. SETH 
ORACE CLAFLIN, ionn Sean James STOKES, JR., JouN . WATSON, © 
4 INRY Guo. W. QUINTARD, ‘ . 
HQINE: AUB, GPRM Bag eo 
ar Ui W, RENEO \ BRLOISH JOHNSON, HENRY STORES. C..Y. WEMPL: 
co BU -H. . SECRETARY, ACTUARY. 
$80.0, SHERMAN hk J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 
OHN ¥. SLATER. HE: &: SEMEL™ | Assistant Secretaries. 
* CROWNGEND, Sserstaty Eee Dork 
. Pp 
Ak SOMA “mde | United States Life Insurance 60., 
** So Much Insurance for so Much. Moke e Sorcerer Warren strece brenway 
Money.” {INCORPORATED 1880. 
anion CASH ASSETS NEARLY'$4 000,000. 
ST. LOUIS LENG ina tetas a ite oar, 


WHITING, Actuary. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


LIPE INSURANCE) cmvsmeseeo—em= 
co. 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving. a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINI- 
mM UM. Premium. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 








LIFE. INSURANCE CO TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 
» EBE visti 
mainte | “$8.70, 


gree Cc. ROWEN, Publisher, . | 
' 251 Broadway,.N. X. City, 
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THIRTY YEARS’. EXPERIENCE... 





THE 
NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 848 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than. 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“PONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 
All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 


most favorable terms, embodying the’ well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


OASH DIVIDENDS available immediately “in ‘settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. ‘This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare.dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years” premiums 
thereon. q 


— 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences ‘and “successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE thet can be given. “If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this’ Company to. your confidence aod support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully* furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
‘ 3% WILLIAN H. BEERS, “Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M.'BANTA, Cashier 
D-ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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Farm and Garden, 
LUCERNE AS A FORAGE PLANT. 








Tua valne f fucerne for pasturage bes 


never been toohighly estimated and the im- 
portance of its culture hasbeen urged by 


every agricultural paper tn the United. States. . 


In the South it has become i 


popular 
wherever tried, and Mr. Howard, author of a |’ 


Southern manual of grasses, has given to the 

public the following practical memorial in its 

behali.. It ia. 4 tration. His 

remarks are: waa pf to-the latl-« 
tude of Virginia, southward to Georgia; but 
to our personal knowledge it is very success; 
ful as far north as Oneida Lake and Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and, therefore, is capable of, 
introduction into almost every state in- the 
Union. 

“As a forage plant at the South lucerne is 
very far superior to.ell others. It is.used for 
two purposes. Kirst, for féed ing green or 
soiling. Usedilim this. way: Jt fsbest toleut the 
Tucerne a day in advance, so as to feed it ina 
wilted state. /t must never be pastured. Live 
stock pasturing it bite out the crowns of the 
plants and kill them... When.fed gre ets 
be given to horses, cattle, and “hogs. 
fed wpor it when nof at work need “aba 
when at work, one good feed of grain a day is 
sufficient. Hogs will keep in good order on 
green lucerne cut and thrown to them, 

«Luverne hay is extremely nutritious and ig | 
‘relished by horses, cattle, and sheep. So far 
as the observation of the writer extends, it is 
preferred by the domestic animals to any other 
kind of hay. 

“The product 6f Tacerue is enormots. ‘Five 
tons of excellent hay may be cut from one acre 
of.ground.planted in lucerne, It is 

"that fodder, green and ary, may be obtai 
from an acre of lucerne for the support of five 
horseg Quring the entire year. This includes 
the great bulk of green food during the spring, 
summer, and autumn, .. « 

““hrthis latitude luterne isnot (een daring 
the months of December, January, and part of 
February. In the low country it would prob- 
ably be green all the year. In this section it 
commences ita growth during the latter part 
of February, and gives its first cutting early 
fu April, even before the wild grasa ns, to 
&pring. ‘It is ready to cut-fully a month in 
advance of red clover. The rapidity of its 
growth is excelled only by asparagus, 

“ The root is perennial, lasting ten orfifteen 
6? perhaps more years, These roots become 
ds ldrge as small-sized carrots. Five ‘adres of 
lucerne on this farm were destroyed during the 
war by being grazed by Sherman’s horses and 
eattle. After that the ground was left riddled 
witb holes, giving it the appearance of a locust 
year. ‘The suceceding cropof corn was very 
heavy.’ This might have been expected, fu 
view of tlie fact stated by Ville, that Ineerne 
absorbs more ammonia from the atmosphere 
than any other plant whatsoeyer. This is a 
point, however, of liffle practical atility, as no 
one haying a field of lucerne would plow it.up 
for any other crop. Great ¢aré must be taken 
in saving lucerne hay. If it is too much ex- 
posed to a hot sun the leaves crumble and fal! 
off. The'prevention is to put the lucerne cut 
in the morning into small cocks in the after- 
hoon, open them for a little while the next 
inorning after the dew is off, and haul imme- 
diately to the barn. These cocks should be 
hot more than six feet tall and as small round 
as can be made to stand. The hay:is cured as 
it were in the shade, the wind orair circulating 
through the cocks. 

, Whenever, lucerne turns yellow it should 
be mowed, no matter if it has not attained its 
full hight. The yellow color is an evidence of 
disease or the ravages of some small insect. 
Lucerne shonld be cut as soon as it is in blos- 
som; after this the’ stems become hard and 
woody, It does not reach perfection until the 
third year. The yield is, however, heavy the 
ee ee ee 
plants. 

*“* Notwithstanding all precautions, some 
weeds and crab-grass will appear the first year. 
These must be repeatedly mowed, s0 as to 
prevent their going to seed. If they are-an- 
puals, they will give you no trouble after the 
first year. 

“The.ground designed for lucerne should be 
made.as clean as possible. In its first year it 
{is délicate, and fm very rich ground’ is Mable 
to be smothered by weeds, and especially crab- 
grass. All perennial weeds—as dock, plantain, 
thorn-apple (or, in the vernacular, ‘Tread 
soft’) should be carefully exterminated. 
Either Bermuda or blue glass, or, in fact, any 
stoloniferous perennial grass would be very 
hurtfal to it. Io view ofthis mecessity,;s® 
cleansing croy should precede it, as cotton or 
turnips, fea ground by sheep. ” 

“ As the taproots of lucerne senateien tos 
great depth, the soil should be plowed to a 
great depth. A heavy two-borse plow shone} 


. oe AUDREEK DENT. 


would be well to cross-plow the same way, 
The surface should then be repeatedly har- 
rowed, until itis perfectly free from lumps. 

“ Lucerne seems to be indifferent to the tex- 
ture of the soll, provided it be.dry aia sufli- 
Glently rich. The writer hes it grow 
with Iuxuriance on the sands of the seaboard 
‘and the clay of the blue limestone country, 
But two things are required : the soi] must be 
ary and rich. 

“Too much pains cannot be taken with 
ground to be sown in lucerne as to cleanness, 
fertility, and depth of ploughing. It would be 
best for anyone who does not design to take 
) these pains to letitglone. Omland of ordin- 
ary fertility and cleanness lucerne would be 
very profitless, 

“If barn-yard manure be used, it should be 
perfectly rotted, so as to contain no seeds of 
weeds. If it be not rotted, it is best to use one 
of the commercial manures. One should be 
selected which contains a small amount of 
ammonia and a large. percentage of phosphate 
and potash, One thousand pounds of this 
manure to an acre would not be at all too 
much. This should be thoroughly harrowed 
in before the seed is sown. A top-dressing 
should be given every third year. 


fectly clean, broadcast sowing is the cheapest 
and best. If the ground in two or three years 
ih hard on the surface, it can be har- 
Towed when’the to is 8 applied, 

“If the ground be foul; the seed should be 
sown in drills about twelve inches apart. A 
coulter.or.yery narrow scooter-plough can be 
raf between the rows as often as may seem 
necessary. 

** About ten pounds of seed should be sown to 
the acre, This seed now sells Lim New, York at 
fifty cents per pound, makirig the cést of seed 
for an acre five dollars. In large quantity it 


| can probably be bought st a cheaper rate, 


When sowed, the seed should be brushed in 
orrolied, The covering should be very light ; 
tn fact, if the seed “Be sown before a rain or 
during a drizzle, no covering is necessary. 

“ Here it may be proper to remark in connec- 
tion with the sowing ofall small seeds, whether 
of forage. plants or grasses, that if they are 
covered aninch deep vegetation is doubtful, 
and if aclod is turned upon them they 
will not vegetate at al: The “séedsman is 
often blamed, when the fault isin too deep 
covering by the farmer. 

“It may be said that the process of prepara- 
tion of land for lucerne is very expensive, 
‘That is‘true, But let us compare this ex. 
pense and the results, Suppose an acre of 
land to be worth $10, and the cost of plowing, 
harrowing, manure, and seed be $40; in all $50, 
Five tons of lucerne hay, if it be sold at $20 
| per ‘tony'is $100; avery goodinterest on $50. 
To most localities where there is & market for 
hay lucerne would demand upward of $30 per 
ton. It should also be remembered that the 
results of the expenditure last for a term of 
years, and not forone year, as in the case of 
corner cotton or grain crops. 

“ Great efforts have been made to introduce 
lucerne into England. Large premiums for a 
series of years have been offered by the Royel 
Agricultural Society. But the soil, or climate, 
or both are unsuited to it. 

“ Efforts have been made to introduce it in 
the Northern States of this country, but also 
without success. The winters aré too severe, 
Lucerne is a child of the sun. It is a plant 
of & warm climate. Its long taproots render it 
comparatively Misepsible to drought. It grows 
as wellat the South as it does in France or 
Italy. Yet it may be doubted \if there're ten 
acres of lucerne on any one farm at the South, 
While'we have a plant which yields hay of a 
better quality and double in quantity, as com- 
pared with any grass grown at the North, our 
railroads are groaning ‘under the weight of 
Northern hay. 

“*In our present condition it can hardly be 
expected that farmers will lay dowo much 
land fo lucerné, on account: of its expense, 
unless it be where thereis a ready. market for 
hay. But every farmer should have an acre or 
more of lucerne near his stable, according to 
the number of his horses. In no other way 
can be provide for them a fodder so cheap and 
nutritious. The practice is growing. among 
persous living in our villages ‘to havea cloyer_ 
lot to provide hay or cut green food for their 
cows and horses. Such persons will find 
lucerne to be much more Valuatile than clover, 
both as to quantity and quality of the-food 
produced. 

“Much space has been devoted to this plant 
because it is so little known among our farm- 
ers and because its cultivation would be of 
‘such gréat benefit to them.” 
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of fowis¢ . 

1. Good dry ho: welljven avoid. | 
ing draughts. i " sind, 

2. Keep your hen-bousesiclean and the flodr 
_ covered with ashes. 

~ 8 ‘Whitewash inside monthly from March 
Ist to October ist,, 

4. Feed regularly, but never overfeed. Conte 
feeding when the fow!#'céase to fun for it, 

5. Scatter the food on the ground, when 
the weather will permit. 


6. Feed’ mixed’ gran, or alternate—es eorh 


one day, oats next, wheat next, etc, 


t. Allow adult fowls freedom as early morn- 
ings as they desire, 

8. Keep hens with chicks in small coops, 
well covered and dry, until the chicks are 
three weeks old. Re 

9. Feed chicks morning, noon, ond late 
afternoon: cooked food morning, and grain— 
as broken Gotu, whisat, ete, —noon and after. 
noon, 

10, Mix ground black pepper with the 
morning food for chicks twice a week—one 
tablespoonful pepper for every twenty chicks: 

1. Grease the hen we under the wings, 
breast, and.fluff-feather, as soon as the chicks 

taken off, with ointment made of ‘lard’and 
earbolic acid—ten drops of acid to-two table- 
spoonfuls of lard. 

12. Observe the above rules strictly and you 
will have healthy fowls. 

If. cholera should appear, have the following 
prepared at any drug store and follow direc- 
tions: 

Black pepper, one drachm; sulphur flour, 
one drachm; extract gentian (sclid), one 
dracbm; and extract stillingia compound 
(fluid), one drachm. Mix.) Make twenty-four 
pills. Give two pills night ap mospigg for 
two or three days. 

I have thoroughly tried these pills and have 
not lost: # single fowl. When my little chicks 
look droopy, I make twelye pills of one of the 
large ones, and give them night and morning. 
Ihave not lost a chick, except by hawks apd 
drowning, this spring. 


GRAVEL AS. A MULCH. 

Inthe spring of 1870 i-had the superintend- 
encé of planting some two hundred trees of 
various, kinds in and around our public 
grounds, The spring and succeeding sum- 
mer was oné of unusual and excessive drought. 
About eighty of these trees—white elm, soft 
maple, American linden, catelpa, etc.—were 


-planted on the sidewalks, for street trees. 


They were on an average ten and fourteen 
feet high. They were planted in a rather 
poor clay (mixed in planting with a rich, 
black, sandy loam) and within a few inches of 
the curbstones, the gutters being shallow 
and well bowldered. The ‘walk was covered 
with about four inches of gravel. Every one 
of these trees grew finely, many of them mak- 
ing a growth of branches two or more feet in 
length. Some of the elms when planted 
seemed almost dead; but they started and 
grew well. None of them were watered arti- 
ficially, The same kind of trees, planted 
within the enclostires, in much better soil, but 
without the’ gravel mulch, grew very little. 
Meny of them, probably half, died, notwith. 
standing constant care in watering, deep and 
well-drained soil, shortening in, mulching 
with grass and litter, etc. The same fate 
attended more than half the trees planted ‘by 


others all over the country. Henee, I con- 


clude that gravel and ‘small stones are uosur- 
passed as amuich. ‘They allow the rains to 
readily penetrate the soil, retain moisture, 
absorb heat, and eausiies the temperature. 
The practical utility of gravel as a mulch, 
where it can be easily procured, should be 
tested by all tree-planters, . It will not injure 
heavy clay soils, at least; but will be bene- 
ficial. 
OATMEAL AS FOOD. 

Cassel’s Magazine says of oatmeal: “We 
have called it ‘the food for bone as well as 
brain, muscle as well as mind. To the labor- 
‘qig Or artizan class it commends itself as an 
article of dict, om account of its*eheapness, the 
réadiness and economy with. whieb it ean be 
cooked ; and, while it is easily digested, it con- 
tains, as we have seen, a larger proportion 
than: wheaten bread of the elements that go to 
form bone and musele. The best Sco’ 
meal costs two-pence a’ pound, andl’ this 
tains fér wore true dourishment, in on 
of some medical men, than the same weight of 
Liebig’s extract. It commends itselfito liter- 
ary men end ali workers who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brains. There are, as we 
happen to know, seyeral well-known authors 
who, though born\and “bred this side the 
Tweed, nevertheless swear byoatmeal porridge 
as a brain-inspiring compound. Shove tl | 
ite palatableness, we ou: have long held 
thé "belief that’ not ‘oly is porridge ‘rien in 
pUtritive matter, "but; Whed* nicely cooked 


er 
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The Mavhatian Aakenaak says,and we 


end what it sa: e careful attention 
{efnceest -ve 
“ For stolidity, pérétetence, and strict atten. 
tion te business commend us to, the, -plant 
calledalfalfa, Neither drought nor ehifch-bugs 
seem to disturb its serénity. We have one 
and abalf acres upon the college farm that 
was seeded April 8th, 1875, to alfalfa, To-day, 
June 7th, the ground is completely dceupied 
with a dense, even growth of this valuable 
forage. From this mass we have selected 
plants that measured sixteen inches above 
ground. The roots broke off st ten inches, 
and doubtless extended several inches beyoud 
this point. If alfalfa keeps its good name 
during the coming season, many acres will be 
seeded fu this locality in 1876, Who knows 
but what the introduction of warn may mark 
the turoing-point in our, "og as 
the introduction of clove one 
huudred and fifty years ago rerlon, w era 
| in the agriculture of Great Britain ?” 


REMEDY FOR OABBAGE-WORMS. 


Hellebore, lime, salt, and sinitlar substences 
haye been used with vatied success for the 
destruction of cabbage-worms, . It-is: now 
} stated that bran and buckwheat flour answers 
the purpose better than any other remedies 
that haye been tried. The bran fs ‘simply 
dusted over the infested cabbages as soon as 
.the worms make their appearance. If. the 
worms are very thick, abouta handful of bran 
is required to each cabbage-head, and some- 
times it is necessary to go’over the plants a 
second time. A hundred) weight of bran is 
aufficiént for an acre, It must be applied 
when the worms gre young. When they are 
full-grows or-very strong. it doesnot appear to 
affect them. . The buckwheat flour is sifted 
upon them by means of a sieve im the.evening 


or in th morning, when the aE, e on the 
plants. oue application elfey 
the wormé, a second one sh 

is probable that wheat flour, a. ak 


or any other scacaumiahtlddanaes saamae 

would have the same effect. 

PROTECTING. INFLUENCE: OF THE, SABTH’S 
ATMOSPHERE. 

Wellman—after reducing the hourly ob- 
servations made at Berne, Switzerland, for 
seven years, and deducing therefrom. the laws 
of diurnal change of temperature—has inVesti- 
gated the effect of cloudiness on the daily varia. 
tion, especially at night. He finds that the 
radiating power of the earth’s surface is 
everywhere and at all times the same. The 
temperature in the morning is, he finds, in 
cloudy weather five. or six degrees higher 
than in clear weather. And, again, that the 
simple atmosphere of the earth surrounds it 
like a protecting layer of clouds, and that 
without this the earth would experience daily 
an eflormous variation of téemperatare. Even 
the clearsky—or, rather, the moisture present 
ag an invisible vapor—protects the earth with 
an efficiency equal to about one-third of that 
exerted by a layer of clouds against a eote 
daily change of temperature. 


youre yeax So @aPToRE woesdabus: 


A farmer in The New York Bvening Post 
presents # plan for extermivating “wood- 
chucks, which appears to be witbout a 
fallacy and which would afford -indefinite 
amusement for the boys. He says: ‘ Birst, 
procure a good dog. Second, get a water- 
turtle small enough to enter the hole}; bore a 
hole in bis shell just above the tail; procure a 
piece of wire-about-six inches Jong and fasten 
to one end of it cotton wick, saturated with 
kerosene fasten the other end to the turtle, 
place him in the hele, and'touch a match to the 
wick. In a moment or less the turtle will enter 
the bole and at @ domble quick will perambu- 
late to its femotest rétess, add réturn to the 


»month again, ready, for another 
~@nother camp. You can imagin be 
’ of the woodehuck on baat arr as 


ing enemy, and with w alacrity he seeks 
open air, to be taken charge by the dog 
sentinel,” : én 
SHELTER FOR WHEAT. — ere 

Altbotigh there 16 @ division of dpinion’ss'to 
what constitates the best protection. for fruit 
farms—particularly for peaches—there is, how- 
ever, no question of the value ‘of shelter-belts 
of weet. or hedges for the protection . 





f reaping ™ 2 
it not eer in ot In ag Wot The 


hedge, having grown: up very and by jadi- 
. clous management well thickened, forms an 
abundant shelter for wheat. The snow, 
otherwise would papa the ay 
“retained, forming 

P Without ~ the growth of Taskers 
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ther west, and depend. upon sprit Wheat 
our bread, . " =n ne 

Two of the most important 1 
in celery culture are the introdu 
solid varieties and shallow trene! 
ing. If any one is acquainted with “ 
better than the “Boston Market’’—short, 
crisp, and solid—then edid person has some- 
thing worth boasting about. We are satisfied 
with the above, Most people plant s little too 
early, and a few rather late. The happy me- 
dium, in our judgment, are those. who select 
the first or second week fn Angast for this 
operation: Don't tin trenches, . 2 
fe useléss, ext iaolldale ey | Rego 
crop, ‘Another matter: do not commence ror 
ing-up too: early ia the season, as the plants 
eannot grow properly during, the 
precess, especially when needed. for fhe wit- 
tererop., Never) fear but that it) wilh 

when stowed sway in its winte 

quarters. Always plant in-tich 


HONEY PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA. 







The Los Angeles (@alifornia) ys: 
“ It is stated that the honey prodnet of San 


Diego po is 


County also is makin | tremendous advances 


in honey ind few years the two 
mat will supply the world. The honey of 


SoG RNS» OMENS | 5 
ityand favor tutharket. Tt is e 


last twenty years the bees baye been known in 
California, and to-day the business of the 
apfarist promises to be’ one-of the mést’ 1m- 
portatit in the southern portion Uf our state. 

“From the same county San” sto’ has 
received sitice December last overt 5,000,000 
oranges. and 6,000,000 lemons, While the indus- 
try is rapidly extending to the ether parte of 
the state.” °° "hy 


Use only se! ingglesejare. Put intoa 
porcelain-lin rving-kettle enough to fill 
two quart Jeny sprinkle on suger, one-quarter 
pound; place over a slow fife ai@ “heat 
through—not boil While the fruit is being 
heated keep the jars filled with | moderately hot 
water. As soon'as the frnit is ready empty the 
water from the fill to the brim with fruit, 
and seal im tely. As it cools & vacunm 
is formed, which prevents bursting, Io this 
way évery kind of froit will rétain its flavor. 
Sometimes s thick, leathery mold forms on 
the top. If so,.all the better. The:plam of 
keeping ‘the jars fallof hot water is merely to 
prevérit the danger of cracking ‘when the hot 
fruit is Inserted. Some prefer to set the bot- 
tles full,of cool. water in a boiler of water and 
heat ‘alk together gradually. Bunt .the other 
way is'much simpler and equally'effective. 

ARTIFICIAL ICE, 

The San Francisco Chronicle, in. a recent 
article on artificial ice, after giving the bistory 
of its invention, goes on to say: 

¥‘ Thel ice'ts formed ,by extracting the heat 
from water, The manufactured article is in- 
ferior to natufal icé, being more ‘brittle and 
congequently more wasteful, The most potent 
agent employed in the manufacture is gas of 
ammonia, This circulates through pipes and 


plates, Troughs ‘twenty feet longiadd three . 


feet wide are filled with water, The hollow 
plates separate the troughs. When the 
machinery is set in motion the refrigeration 
begins agdiget the ‘sides of the respective 
plates, and advances rapidly until the requi- 
site § is obtained. Each sheet then 
weighs 1 nty tons, and, as freezing 
goes onsrapidiy, en ser: A quantity can be 
produced daily.’’ 


70 PRESERVE OR OURE BUTTER, 

Melt the butter in well-glazed earthen ‘pats, 
eta it mot e p/ 180° Fahé. to a 
bath, keep it heated, “skimming it f 
time.to, time, e butter becomes wie 
transparent. - pour off the clear into ap- 
other vessel, cool it as quickly as possible 
by surrounding it with cola‘water or ice. The 
wove is ‘the method” of ~preserving™ butter 
employed by Tartars, who supply. the Constan- 
tinople market; and in this» state it may be 
preserved perfectly fresh ‘for’ six months, ir 
kept in a close vessel.and a cool place. This 


plan roo, Ve of:Thepard, as well 
as Mr, . 


‘plates that butter 








melted by thé Tartar methéa aid | thet éaltea 


SLOt PPS or eed’ 


ptr ae siengy 





crops peter ot Peedi ere harvested. 
ture is especially good for young stock of alt 
kinds, e0d, where do notfeel able to 
put in & large ares for hélr entire’ stock, & 
small patch for the weanlings will richly pay. 
Prepare theground well and sow early. 
Take a quantity of Irish potatoes, wash them 
until they aré thoroughly clean, place in a 
large vessel, and boil them until done. Dratu 
off carefully the water they were cooked in, 
straining it, if necessary, in order to remove 
every particle of the potato. Then put this 
potato-water in a jug or keg, which set pene 
the stove or in some place where it will bet 
kept warm, and add 1 pound of sugartoabout 
26 gallons of the water, some hop-yeast, and 
a small portion of whisky. Let it three | 
or four weeks, and vOu will have excellent vin- 
egar at a small cost. 
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Perfection Obtained! 
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READ! READ! READ! 
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, Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 
Paint your yur Houses with 


“Miller. Bros.” Chemical Paint, 


up ready for use in Wai, Be Black, and 
last 
ise peat Sie peer esata 
ich is on bw 
(2 Send for sample card of colors which Sas 
Tae om . 4 


ILLER Laos 109. Water St. evel 
ae ioe of Baint Co. 103 Church.tts 


QUALITY RETAINED. THE BEST ts 


b woos different 
three times as Jong 50 5 &s an. 
of dealers for MILLER 

em i its 








='NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


ieee emibona the CHOICEST MA our) sus ite ea pee shade os halal 

aL . It is PERMANENT I LO EIN EFF . 
— ga Ia, USE ended by fon consumers as STRICTLY THE FINEST 

" RANTEE thet it is such. This Paint is prepared READY 

is sold in any quantity, from one gallon upward. It is easier 

of any other. Beeause of inferior “mixed” or “chemical ;” 

ve, at least, tried it. 

OF COLORS, which will be mailed free. 

MIXED PAINT co., 68 Barclay St., N. Ve 
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10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING Coa.,, 
Y Beloit, Wis. 
Refers to. B. B. HALE, 6 Park Place, New York. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
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THE DYING ‘BODY: = 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR ‘OF LIFE: 


“THROUVEE ° vont bed 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN i : 


4 
rca 


tHe [MBrow, 


BLOOD “PURIFIER! © 


ONE BOTTLE 
Will make the’ Bicod fare, tlié Skin cléar, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Ha ng, ahd remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth; and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
thie dose is small. 

‘KH Resolves ‘away Diseased Depesits; ‘tt Purifies the 
Blood.and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 

bave liggered in the sys- 


: | lremtiye oF ten 
t oF ‘whether it be 
Scrofula..or  Syphilitic, Hereditary 
: or Contagious, 


BE Ir sea TED IN THE 


Langs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


_ SOBRUETING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING — |’ 


THE FLUIDS. 


rate a tg 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


HT Con MO me ¢ LAINTS AND P 
THE SYSTEM AG SUDDEN RET 


al v TO 
io hors Resid 
gnere it is difficult to 
rviees. n, wa 
READY EF is invalual le. It can be used with 
positive pants of doing g 
or 
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F M. TAYLOR. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 AF and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
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PARLOR, RAPES 9 nn som 


Hiaaanoion 7 rors a 


of any House in the United States, which they off 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





"Nothing like i 
painless cvacuant, 


Tarrant’s 


t in medicine.” A luxury’ to the pane, a 
a gentle stimulant to the circulation, a per‘ 


‘piratory preparation, an anti-bilious medicine, a stomachic, a 
diuretic, an@an admirable general alterative. Such are the ac- 
knowledged and daily-proven properties of 


EFFERVESCENT. APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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say: The HOUSEHOLD 
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FAMILY 
LINTMENT. 


PURELY VEGETABLE 


AND. -ALL-HEALING. . 


For Internal and External Use. © 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fultén street New York. 
———— 
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